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At an iftar banquet in Karak 

King sums up the basics of Jordan’s policy 


Jordan 


AMMAN (Star/Petra) His 
Majesty King Hussein reit- 
erated on Sunday the unwav- 
ering position ot Jordan regard- 
ing the treatment of its ci- 
tizens. He said that Jordan is 
an Arab country that does not 
discriminate among its citizens 
regardless of the country from 
which their forefathers came. 

Speaking at an Iftar banquet 
which he hosted for dignitaries, 
government officials and heads 
of tribes in Karak governorate, 
Krng Hussein said that In line 
with the principles of the Great 
Arab Revolt, "anybody who 
lives In Jordan Is one of us," 
adding that "I tell our Pales- 
tinian brothers who live here 
that this position does not 
clash with our or their obliga- 
tion towards Palestine." 

The Kind said that since 1974 
and even before, when a ten- 
dency for having separate Jor- 
danian and Palestinian identi- 
ties was noticed, "We pro- 
posed three options for 
Jordanian -Palestinian rela- 
tions.” The first option, he said, 
was to have Palestine, once it 
Is liberated, put under Inter- 
national supervision so that the 
Palestinian people can practise 
their right to self- 
-determination. The second op- 
tion was to have a confeder- 
ation whereby there would be 
two houses of parliament and 
two local governments with a 
unity council and a federal gov- 
ernment. The third choice, His 
Majesty said, was to have an 
independent Palestinian state 
on the soli of Palestine. 

However, t the King said, tak- 
ing Into account people's aspi- 
rations and the historic era In 
which we live, the second 
choice would be closer to real- 
ity. 

The King said that at the Ra- 
bat Summit, ''we explained 
that there has never been a 


By Frida Mdanat 

Star Staff Writer 

DURING THE past decade, Jor- 
danian television productions 
have made a Jump, both In 
quantity and quality, reaching 
other Arab couantries', screens 
and ranking among the best 
productions In the Arab world. 

At present, a Jordanian 
cinema Is a dream that many 
ambitious directors, producers 
and actors hope to see come 
true. A good number of those 
who work in the performing art 
field assure that Jordan has all 
the ingredients for the evolution 
of a Jordanian cinema Industry. 

"Jordan has the unique loca- 


contradictfon between Jordan 
and the PLO since the Pales- 
tinian issue is not only about 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
and that everyone would be 
working towards achieving Jus- 
tice." 

The Arab nation and the 
Palestinian side had a different 
opinion which we accepted and 
we continue to accept. Since 
then, the PLO has shouldered 
the responsibility of represent- 
ing the Palestinian people, with 
our approval and support. 

As regards the proposed 
international conference, and 
the role of the PLO in It, King 
Hussein said that *‘we will not 
represent the Palestinian peo- 
ple or the PLO, and they have 
to represent themselves." 
However the King said that 
Jordan would be willing to go to 
the conference in a joint 
Jordanfan-Palestinlan delega- 
tion In which the Palestinian 
side will uphold Its responsibili- 
ties while receiving our utmost 
support. 

HIb Majesty King Hussein 
also praised the Iraqi people for 
not only defending the Iraqi 
lands but also the eastern front 
of the Arab world In the face of 
an aggressive Iranian attack on 
the Arab Identity. "It gives ua 
pain and we regret that Iran Is 
planning to establish a Persian 
empire and aims at controlling 
the holiest of our shrines and 
our resources. We also regret 
that Iran is abusing our faith, 
which has become obvious 
through the misdeeds we have 
witnessed over the past few 
years." 

Referring to the current 
Palestinian uprising, King 
Hussein said that "after 20 
years of occupation and Injus- 
tice at a time when people are - 
talking of human rights, our 
people there rebelled, proving 
to the world that the Arab will - 




m 



King Hussein addresses the people of Karak during an iftar banquet which 
he hosted on Sunday 


always fight for his rights. 

He said that the lesson 
learned from the uprising was 
that injustice and aggression, 
and the occupation of another 
people's land by force cannot 
achieve peace. Peace is at- 
tainable only when peoples re- 
gain their rights on bases ac- 
cepted by future generations. 

"We stand by our people in 
the occupied Palestinian -Arab 
lands and other occupied Arab 
territories as much as we sup- 
port our brethren In Iraq. We 
take pride In their heroic acts, 
sacrifices, and the determina- 
tion that gives the Arab Nation 
hope that right will Inevitably 
prevail and that their objectives 
will be achieved. 

King Hussein said that Jor- 
dan stands at the longest con- 
frontation line with the enemy 
— and this Is a reality which 
gNes us great responsibilities. 
Thus, we have gone ahead In 
building our armed forces and 
Arab Army, giving It the best of 


our resources. 

"If we take a more general 
view of the situation we find 
that, taking Into consideration 
our meagre resources, we have 
had achievements in all fields. 
We have the right to be proud 
of these, and if we compare 
them to those of our enemy, 
with all the support he gets, we 
realize that they are a source 
of pride for all Jordanians. 

King Hussein referred to the 
Arab Army and how it has 
grown from one with 6,700 
men in 1948 to one with 
1 20,000 persons now. He said 
that Jordan managed, by work 
and policy, to save the West 
Bank and Jerusalem in 1948 
but was forced to go to war 
once again In 1967 along with 
the rest of the Arab nation, 
even though it was aware of 
the consequences. But Jordan 
opted for compliance with the 
Charter of the Arab League 
and the Arab Joint Defence 
Pact. He stressed that Jordan 


The curtains rise on 
Jordanian films 


tions, the eager talents and per- 
haps the potential market" said 
an expert. However, he added 
financera still lack the courage 
and adventurous spirit to put 
forward large sums of money on 
film productions. 

Jordanian director Najdat An- 
zor believes that -a step In this 
direction needs governmental 
backing "because no producer 
Is willing to gamble his money on 
such a venture, and we're talk- 



A scene from "Picnic on the 
which recently won an award 
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Sand", a Jordanian film 


Ing about big money here," 

He suggests that Jordan, 
which has all the potentials for 
cinema production, can begin by 
opening itself up for foreign 
companies to come and film 
here. Such a step, he argues, Is 
likely to encourage local compa- 
nies to Initially collaborate with 
other Arab or foreign companies 
in co-productlons until they can 
stand on their own and start 
making pure Jordanian films. 

Anzor, whose feature film 
Picnic On the Sand" recently 
won an award at the Baghdad 
International Television Fes- 
tival In March this year, says 
that Arab Issues and Arab sett- 
ings are "very much of Interest 
to the West." 

"Picnic On the Sand", he 
adds, has proved to many that a 
Jordanian production can com- 
pete with those ot other Arab 
countries and can perhaps 
reach European screens. The 
film, which was the first Jorda- 
nian production with European 
participation, has so far been 
shown in Libya, Qatar, Dubai 
and sold to the Syrian and Ye- 
meni televisions. 

It deals with the conflict be- 
tween an Arab rebel, and a Bri- 
tish soldier during the British 
ru e in the area. The film starts 
with a group of tourists visiting 
Jordan and flashes back to the 
days of tha British presence, 


ending with the victory of the re- 
volt over colonialism. Wadi Rum, 
the location of shooting the film, 
is the Arab desert, "Fahhad" la 
the Arab rebel and the British 
soldier is the usurper of Arab 
rights. 

Throughout the film, the direc- 
tor managed not to give the 
characters or the setting the 
Identity of a specific country. He 
conveyed a message of univ- 
ersal appeal, that of the right for 
human beings to fight for their 
freedom, showing that, with de- 
termination and will, they can 
accomplish their goal. 

The film, which cost JD 
10,000 and took two months of 
work, of which 14 days were 
spent In Wadi Rum, faced a my- 
riad of hardships, said Anzor. Al- 
though the costs were 
high compared to other 
local productions, in- 
cluding series and fea- 
ture films, finance was li- 
mited for the accesso- 
ries needed for the film. 
However, he says, the crew 
managed to ensure some of the 
accessories free of charge. Ara- 
bian horses were borrowed from 
Sherlf Jameel Bin Nasser and a 
a bedouin family volunteered 
one of, their trained falcons for 
three days, during which all the 
shots requiring the falcon were 
taken. 

Other difficulties facing Anzor 


has never failed to perform a 
national duty and never will. 

Repeating what he has sa A 
in previous meetings with the 
people of the governorates of 
Irbld, Mafrak, Zarqa, Balqai 
and Amman, King Hussein »d 
that Jordan has never hesi- 
tated to perform its obligation 
"We have built up our pw» 
because we want Jordan to be 
able to defend not only its# 
but also the real of the Ant) 
Nation In the face of oulside 
hegemony. We want Jordan lo 
be an example in Its unity and 
awareness since our unity ws 
our most effective weapon 

His Majesty saluted the peo- 
ple of Karak and paid tribute to 
the role their forefathers are 
they have played In devejopns 
this country and maintaining a 
unity. 

The Iftar banquet was at- 
tended by Chief of the Roy* 
Court, Minister ol Court, 
other government officials. 


during the filming Included 
inability of local actors to P 
form certain "actions . Lo r ThW 
tors, he says, "are frozen. , 
have for so long bean got* 
to studios that when a out®* 
scene requires of m 

horse, run, or climb arc*™ 
fall to do it. A good ad* * 
comments, "should train on ^ 
ferent activities that mlfl 
needed for certain scenes 

Anzor has dona a variety 
work during 14 y ea ^°. ^ 
vement in the P 8r,or P 2# 
field. Those Include cofl 

dais, documentaries ^ 

shows and dramas. 0.., 
latest works are.- 


Alla Jordan Welfare 

tieB, shown recently 8 ' 
danian screen, a variety .. 
for the Jordanian POP 
age. and "Tele Wing - 
gazine about Jor£ ! 8n ft 
Royal Jordanian aircrari. 

Anzor is currently .^^,1 

a new "Mirage Show ^ 

comprise one hour , latest'*' , 
of eight of the grouP 5 !^; 
eases. Following Ns 8U ^ ( 

the award-winning |S nffj 

drama production. An 
working on similar *£ a dif^ 
time coming up witn a 
true life situation. ^ 

His upcoming " "[ s iioJ 

way", which he will 

ing soon, do® 19 cmuafl^ 
between a drugs^ugfl ^ 
police offic er i Onceag nign , ej f 
explores the Idea ' c n fl rflCl. 

tions and how e® 
reflects on the other. 

Continued on P a9 
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The building of a home 

Amman SOS Village to expand by the end of year 


By Hlnd-Lara Mango 

Special to The Star 

AN ARABIC saying has it that 
the ties of Joint upbringing can 
yflie times be stronger than 
those ol blood. Hnd history is 
hS ol examples which give 
weight to this saying. Our 
present lime also proves this 
theory, and all it takes is a visit 
to the one-year-old SOS Vill- 
age in Amman to have n first- 
hand experience of how deter- 
mination. organization, and 
good Intentions can provide 
destitute children with the 
mother they need to help them, 
the brother they don't have, 
and Ihe education without 
which they cannot cope with 
the increasingly growing de- 
mands of life. 

Only one year has passed 
since the establishment of Jor- 
dan's SOS village, and it has 
already gone a long way to- 
wards meeting its objectives. 
The village now has a bakery 
which generates a sort, of 
stable income, and its products 
are known to many people as 
they can be purchased at 
every supermarket. 

Another achievement of the 
SOS Village is. the kindergarten 
which Is attended by 20 chil- 
dren from the village, and 21 
plher kids from the neighbour- 
's ®[ 0a s- M will be open throu- 
flnoul the summer, and will 
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cost each child about JD io 
per month. Twenty persons are 
currently receiving training 
there in order to qualify for 
nursery -school teachers. 

Speaking to The Star on the 
occasion of the first annivers- 
ary of the village on Friday 
Lina Kupty, the SOS Public Re^ 
lations adviser, said that 20 
children have joined the village 
since it was officially inaugu- 
rated in May 1987, bringing the 
number of children to 59. 
These children are placed in 
eight houses, with each ac- 
commodating eight children ex- 
cept for one which has only 
three kids. 

The idea of the SOS villages, 
founded by Hermann Gmeineri 
revolves around providing help 

for the orphan. There Is a belief 
that no matter how old an or- 
phan Is, he or she needs a 
family atmosphere in order to 
build self-confidence. Know- 
ing that there is somebody who- 
cares for him or her, and that 
there is a place that can be 
called home, helps the child 
develop that feeling. 

Great emphasis Is put on the 
mother figure for the vitality of 
the role mothers play in the 
forming of the children's 
character. She, the mother, 
tries to be as tender and re- 


sponsible as the natural 
mother, giving the children an 
the care and love they need. 

The SOS Village in Amman is 
"such a success because of 
the close family culture in our 
society." according to Kupty. 
She says that concept of 
family is strongly felt in Jordan 
and thus they faced no real dif- 
ficulties in establishing a strong 
relationship between the or- 
phan and the mother. 

In line with the major policy 
of SOS villages, the people 
who look after the children are 
their co-citizens so that the 
kids will not suffer a cultural 
shock. They include volunteers 
who teach the children sports, 
music and other similar things. 
"We are trying to make good, 
happy citizens," Kupty says. 


' The integration of the village 
and the kids into society is a 
major concern of the SOS vill- 
ages. Kupty says that this goal 
has been achieved by the Am- 
man village as its children are 
attending governmental 

schools in the neighbouring 
Tareq District, and are being 
constantly visited by children 
from outside the village. 

Kupty proudly points out that 
"our children are receiving very 



TELECOMMUNICATION 

CORPORATION 


TENDER NOTICE NO. 3/88 
SUPPLY AND INSTALLATION 
OF DIGITAL SWITCHING 
EQUIPMENTS 

Telecommunications Corporation of the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan (TCC) announces Tender No. TCC 3/88 
(Supply and Installation of Digital Switching Equipments) 
as part of the Implementation Programme of the "Five 
Year Development Plan” to expand the Telephone Net- 
work in Jordan. 

This project Includes: 

- Implementation of new large and small digital 
switching nodes Including a combined National & 
International Switching Centre. 

- Expansion and modification of the existing switch- 

ing network. 

- Supply and Installation of power systems, air condi- 

tioning and fire alarm equipments. 

- Supply 8nd Installation of stand by diesel genera- 
tors. 

Specialized companies are hereby Invited to submit their 
bids in accordance with the Terms, Stipulations and Tech- 
nical Specifications contained in the Bidding Documents. 

Bidders are requested to submit in addition to bid price a 
financing proposal to finance the cost of the subsequent 
contract t6 be awarded 

Bidding Documents may be obtained from the office of 
the Secretary of Tender Committee, Telecommunications 
Corporation, P.O. Box (1689, Amman. Jordan) as of May 
14, 1988 against a payment of a non -refundable fee of 
five, hundred Jordanian Dinar (J.D. 500) . 

Bids accompanied by a Bid Security, are to be submitted 
in English, to the office of the Secretary of Tender Com- 
mittee hot later than 12:00 noon local time on Wednes- 
day, 31 August 1968. 

Director General 
Eng Mohammad Shahid Ismail 
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Children at Amman SOS village celebrate mothers' day 


high grades at school as well 
as certificates in appreciation 
ot their cleanliness and neat- 
ness.'* 

The village is run on a sys- 
tem of sponsoring.and a per- 
son can sponsor a child by do- 
nating JD 60 annually, or a 
house by giving away JD 500 
yearly. 

Kupty says the village still 
has lots of plans for the future. 
She says, 'we hope to esta- 
blish another village in Aqaba 


with a camping area so as to 
host visiting children from the 

52 SOS villages in the world." 
She also hopes the village 
would he able to start a youth 
house.and a vocational training 
centre where boys of 15 years 
of age can learn a profession. 

As more kids are to join the 
village in the near future, more 
houses will be built by the end 
of this year, and more children 
will have the family they were 
forced to live without. 


AMMAN BACCALAUREATE SCHOOL 



SUMMER SCHOOL 
1988 

• Language courses: At all levels in Arabic and 
English 

• Professional Instruction: Computer - Art Music - 
Drama - Dance 

• Sports Coaching: Tennis - Riding - Skating - 
Swimming - Squash - Bowling 
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Kindergarten - Junior - Senior 
June 25 - July 14 
Saturday to Thursday 
9 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. 

For registration and more information 
piease telephone 845572 (Ext. Summer 
School) 
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By Suchinta Wijesooriya 

Special to Ths Star 

STUDIES CONDUCTED by vari- 
ous sources show that three 
aspects of childbearing have an 
effect on child survival: birth 
spacing, maternal age and birth 
order. Of those, birth spacing 
has the most significant effect. 
Birth intervals of less than two 
years are considered to be too 
short; the shorter the interval, 
the greater the risk of maternal 
and infant mortality. Intervals of 
three years or more are consid- 
ered to be the least hazardous. 

Over 45 per cent of the chil- 
dren born in Jordan are born 
less than two years after their 
previous sibling. According to a 
study based on the World Fertil- 
ity Survey, published by Colum- 
bia University, children born at 
intervals of over two years have 
a better chance of survival than 
those whose births occur at 
lesser intervals. If births of chil- 
dren in Jordan were spaced at 
intervals higher than two years, 
the study projects that there will 
be a 40 per cent higher chance 
of survival among the children 
born here. 

The World Fertility Survey ga- 
thered information from women 
of childbearng age (15-49) in a 
wide range of countries span- 
ning the globe (including Jordan), 
during the period from 1972 to 
1982. The information solicited 
included the number, timing and 
survival of their children 

Science has confirmed only 
what women havB known throu- 
ghout the ages; that short birth 
intervals harm the health of chil- 
dren and mothers. Over 90 per 
cent of the women interviewed 
attested to this knowledge. Even 
the so called old wives tales en- 
couraged the spacing of births. 
In Burkina Faso, West Africa, 
there is a common belief that if 
another baby comes within two 
years, they, have to send the 
previous child back. 

The implications of birth 
spacing for women 

Approximately half a million 
women in the developing world 
die of pregnancy and childbirth 
related causes each year. These 
numbers are needlessly high, 
and can be avoided with in- 
creased access to health educa- 
tion and delivery of better health 
care services. 

Childbearing is safer for 
women over . 18 and under 35 
who have given birth less than 
four times. The safely factor is! 
greater If the spacing of (Heir 
children is over two years. Mnni-- 
torfng of pregnancy and birthing ' 
also makes childbearing safer.. 

I Women who are better informed ' 
about the function and' care of i. 
their bodies ore more likely to-be ' 
informed about how to space : 
births and to control their own' 
fertility. 

Older women seem to be weft : • 
aware of the inherent risks of V 
frequent childbearing to them- 
selves and their children. 
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The health of both mother and child is at stake. 


Ante-natal and post-partum he- 
morrhaging, more likely to occur 
among older women who have 
had more than three children, is 
one of the most common causes 
of death in childbearing women, 
particularly when blood transfu- 
sions are unavilable. 

International surveys show 
that women of childbearing age 
had their own preference of 
family size. However, when they 
did not desire more children, a 
large percentage of them did not 
use any form of contraception, 
owing to the lack of Information, 
services, dissatisfaction with 
available methods, or opposition 
tram the husband. One study 
estimated that on the average, 
29 per cent of maternal deaths 
In Jordan could be reduced if 
women used contraception 
when they did not desire to have 
more children. The standard 
family size in Jordan is es- 
timated to be six to seven chil- 
dren. 

Jordanian women are among 
the moat highly educated In the 


Arab world, but compared to 
other countries with a high lit- 
eracy rate show unusual high 
fertility and unemployment rates. 
Studies conducted in other parts 
of the world Indicate that women 
who are gainfully employed are 
more likely to space the births of 
their children than their home- 
bound sisters. 

The existing view of childbear- 
ing, and child rearing as a prim- 
ary function of women in Jordan 
seemB to diminish their viability 
as employees in the eyes of em- 
P'oyars. keeping highly skilled 
and educated women out of the 
work force. Birth spacing could 
potentially impact the em- 
ployment rate of women, and 
help facilitate a change of sta- 
tus, from being mainly reproduc- 
tive to becoming productive 
members of society. 

Easy access to contraceptive 
information and services could 
be a crucial factor in avoiding 
permanent sterility and death re- 
sulting from clandestine abor- 
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tlons resorted to by women 
when abortion Is Illegal. 

Methods of birth spacing 

For thousands of years, peo- 
ple have used various means to 
space births. Abstinence from 
sexual relations for a period of 
time after the birth of a child 
was common, as was withdrawal 
during sexual intercourse, when 
the couple did not want to 
conceive. The practice of exclu- 
sively breastfeeding a child until 
the introduction of solids into the 
child's diet, (usually between 
six-nine months) causes the 
mother's body to maintain high 
levels of the hormone making 
conception Impossible. The 
recent practice of formula 
feeding as well as early weaning 
and introduction of solid food to 
babies has had a negative effect 
on natural birth spacing. 

In some cultures, herbal pre- 
parations were given to Ihe 
women to either prevent them 
from getting pregnant, or "to 
bring back menstruation." 

In addition to the traditional 
methods, several modern meth- 
ods of contraception are avail- 
able through private practi- 
tioners and pharmacies, and 
clinics run by both government 
and non-government agencies. 
In Jordan, traditional methods 
are the most popular among 
couples who practise contracep- 
tion — about 32 per cent of the 
population. Six per cent use the 
modern methods, of which the 
PHI and the tntra-Uterine De- 
vices (IUD) are used the most, 
and condoms the least. Steriliza- 
tions and diaphragms are also 
used. The limited choice of mod- 
ern contraceptives that have 
been available In the country 
may have some bearing on 
these statistics. 

Other methods may not be 
available locally but are used in 
other countries. Those deve- 
loped for women include barrier 
methods such as the diaphragm, 
cervical cap and the sponge; 

; steroids such as pills of various 
dosages, skin implants. Injec- 

PS , naaal sprays, systemic . 
methods including abortifa- 
cientB, plant products, menses 
■ Inducers and brain hormones for 
ovulation.. . inhibition, intracervi- 
04I ■ devices, fertility monitoring 
(delecting infertile periods In the 
menstrual cycle) and pregnancy 
vaccines. 

' • < Methods for men are relatively 


few, and are underutilized 
Research efforts for male con- 
traceptives are poor, compared 
to the amount of time ant 
money spent on researching fe- 
male contraceptives. There is 
much dissalisfaction with what 
has been produced so far, in 
terms of safety and effective 
with the exception of the con- 
dom and vasectomy. Steroids ii 
the form of pills, injeclables and 
implants; systemic methods 
such as hrain hormones to : 
sperm suppression, gossypolla 
substance developed in China) 
sperm motility inhibitors and 
spermatogenic compounds; im- I 
proved sterilization including ■ 
reversible vasectomy and non i 
surgical vasectomy, are among I 
those developed for men. The 
only methods used in Jordan are 
condoms and permanent vasec- 
tomy, but male contraception is 
almost negligible owing to exist- 
ing misconceptions and social 
attitudes. 

Traditional fertility aware- 
ness and barrier methods are 
user-dependent and non- inlru- 
sive, making them attractive 
from a safety standpoint. Users 
must be well informed and highly 
motivated for maximum effectiv- 
ity. Other methods involve mrf- 
cal intervention, and are health- 
professional dependent for ad- 
ministration. They are highly ef- 
fective but may involve some 
health risks to users. 

Detailed Information to user 
on possible side effects, regular 
chock-ups and careful monitor- 
ing by health professionals are 
essential while they are being 
used. Those providing Informa- 
tion and services bear much or 
Ihe responsibility for ensuring 
this. The widest possible range 
of methods, products and Infor- 
mation facilitate a truly 
choice of contrnceplive meinoo 
on the part of users. 

Men's attitudes towards 
family planning 

Throughout the wodd, mens 
Involvement in planning their 
milies and Ihe level of reS,J ^ n 
'bility for contraception has we 
•minimal. However, their supf» 
or opposition has a strong ' 
pact on birth spacing and " 
size. There is info"™!" 
directed to men, as weii 
greater participation by ihe 
reproductive health issue* 
general. 

i The 1985 Husbands' F^m 
(Survey, conducted hy the 
dan Department of SlaUsg 
shows that husbands attl , Bl . 
and resulting behaviour 
ing to contraception and . 1 JL r \ , 
control may pose some ba 
to promoting birth spacing- 

Almost 40 per cent of tha ' ^ 
bands interviewed did f ’ 1 j 
lieve in using contracept om ^ 
over 50 per cent left 
"up to God." Mo & lofthes a ^ 3 
bands did not think 1 0 f 
necessary to discuss In 
contraception or family s ,z 
their wives. 

Of those who believed in uy 
contraceptives. 75 P® r C / d con- 
ported that they discuss 0 ^ 
traceptlon, and 60 per 00 [r 
cussed family size with in 
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mn.One third of the women 
tvho reported that they did not 
ntffari additional child in a sur- 
rty conducted in 1983 had 
given birth again by 1985, show- 
ing a lack of control over their 
o-.vn fertility. This was more 
common in families where the 
husband was educated. 

Four per cent of wives inter- 
viewed had chosen sterilization 
as a means of controlling their 
own fertility. However, over 30 
per cent of their husbands did 
not know of this. A comparison 
if men and women who did not 
usb contraceptives showed that 
20 per cent of the men to one 
per cent women gave 'religion 1 
as a reason. 22 per CBnt of the 
women to five per cent men 


pants identified points of con- 
sensus as well as those which 
presented disagreement. 

The need to continue this dia- 
logue both on national and Inter- 
national levels was emphasized. 
Participants were determined 
that the process of development 
and distribution of contracep- 
tives. and the improvement of 
reproductive health services can 
benefit vastly from the input of 
diverse men and women who 
provide and use them. 

Information and 
services 

for birth spacing 

Ministry of Health 

In the past, the Ministry of 
Health (MOH) provided con- 
traceptive Information and ser- 
vices only upon request from In- 
dividual clients. In light of the 
recent findings about health Im- 
plications of birth spacing, MoH 
has stepped up efforts to pro- 
mote birth spacing through their 
clinics. 

"We are hoping to have a 
strong health education pro- 
gramme, and hope to Include the 
information on birth spacing as 
part of this" said Dr Qais Ha- 


of children in the family, accord - 
[H 9 J.9 ha r economic, social and 
health conditions. Their purpose 
?J° make necessary informa- 
tion, services and supplies ac- 
cessible to those who want 
them Services and supplies are 
provided to clients at a nominal 
fee, regardless of race, creed, 
ethnic affiliations or financial 
status. 

During the early years, SFPPA 
EJf* 1 ?* 8 ° me difficulties, owing 
mainly to the traditions and be- 
lefs which existed at that time, 
n recent years,, the demand for 

«wIr 0 w rv 5? 8 J have 9rown con- 
siderably. Owing to the pressing 

economic needs of society, 
family planning has gained more 
approval. In 1978. JFPPA re- 
cords showed that 9623 people 


this live workshops were orga- 
nized from 1983-1985 Recently. 

with technical assis- 
tance from the Margaret 
Sanger Centre (MSC) In New 
York, and USAID funding, JFPPA 
carried out a survey which re- 
sulted In the establishment of 
three new clinics in Mahatta,. 
Madaba and Aqaba. MSC con- 
tinues to provide assistance to 
through a part-time re- 
sident consultant, and visiting 
consultants. 

Other outside resources In- 
clude UNFPA, International Plan- 
il** Parenthood Federation 
. and Fami| y Planning 
Mmtlonal Assistance (FPIA). 
JFPPA is operated by a volun- 
teer committee, elected from Its 
membership. Administrative and 
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Birth spacing for 
healthier families 
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laweh, acting director of Primary 
Health Care In the absence of Dr 
Suleiman Qubain. "We are now 
very seriously Involved In this 
issue. If we can Integrate birth 
spacing in the work we do in all 
our clinics, it will make a big dif- 
ference to the health of mothers 
and children in Jordan." 

Halaweh explains the position 
taken by the MoH: "We are not 
approaching the issue of birth 
spacing from a demographic 
perspective, but rather from a 
health perspective. We are 
concerned about the overall 
health of the citizens and birth 
spacing has the potential of hav- 
ing a big Impact. Each family will 
make their own decision on how 
many children they want. Our 
concern is that they have heal- 
thy children, and healthy moth- 
ers. Our policy Is to promote 
better health care services so 
that we will have healthy ci- 
tizens and a healthy nation." 

With assistance from the Un- 
ited States Agency for Inter- 
national Development (USAID), 
the MOH has held workshops on 
birth spacing for primary health 
care personnel such as doctors, 
nurses and midwives who work 
In the community health centres. 
Technical assistance Is being 
provided by RONCO, a US - 
based company contracted by 
USAID to work on this project. 
"We have 300 community health 
centres throughout the King- 
dom," seld Halaweh, "and our 
aim Is to have all our personnel 
trained to provide all the necess- 
ary primary health care func- 
tions. Birth spacing will bs an im- 
portant part of this." MoH also 
receives assistance from the 
United Nations Fund for Popula- 
tion Activities (UNFPA). 

Jordan family planning and 
protection ass 
eolation JFPPA is a private vo- 
lunteer organization that was 
established in Jerusalem In 
1964. The first clinic of the East 
Bank branch was opened In 
1971. Today, they operate eight 
cllnfce in Amman (1972), Salt 
(1975). Ashrafieh (1982), Zarqa 
(1982), Mahatta (1986), Aqaba 
(1986), and Madaba (1087). 

Since its inception JFPPA has 
operated on the concept that 
each couple should be able to 
determine the number and timing 
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Family planning helps women contribute to the development of society 


used their clinics. In 1987, 
42469 persons benefited from 
their efforts. Most of their pu- 
blicity comeB from word of 
mouth from satisfied clients. 

Dr Ahmed Hammoudeh, the 
president of JFPPA commented, 
'We have no shortage of clients. 
There is definitely a need for 
these services, as indicated by 
the increased numbers of fami- 
lies who make use of our clin- 
ics." 

In the past year, material has 
been prepared to Improve the 
delivery of Information to the 
public. Brochures and posters 
have been printed for handing 
out to the public about the Holy 
benefits of birth spacing and 
available means of achieving It. 

Dr. Hammoudeh also stressed 
the importance of dispelling mis- 
conceptions that exist In Jordan, 
particularly about the Qoran and 
Its pronouncements on the mat- 
ter of birth spacing. "The Holy 
Qoran does not forbid It at all. In 
fact, It Is very clear on the Im- 
portance of maintaining the best 
health of the mother and child, 
and encourages spacing births 
for this purpose; We do our best 
to educate people about this." 

JFPPA In cooperation with the 
Johns Hopkins University, 
presented 107 leotures attended 
by 6500 persona. In addition to 


clinic staff have been employed 

^ *? rr * ^ day to day work 
of the Association. 

The Noor Al-Husseln 
Foundation 

As part of a larger project to In- 
tegrate women In the develop- 
ment process In Jordan, the 
Noor Al-Husseln Foundation will 
disseminate information on birth 
spacing. 

Five video kits will be used to 
promote social and health 
aspects of communities. The 
one on family life education will 
Include Information on nutrition, 
sanitization, hygiene, breast- 
feeding and birth spacing. The 
video tapes will be shown under 
the auspices of the General 
Federation of Jordanian Women, 
at their centres throughout the 
Kingdom. A mobile video unit, 
staffed with personnel trained In 
outreach work, will be used to 
cover remote areas. 

The Foundation will also help 
to dispel misconceptions regard- 
ing family planning, and stress 
the Importance of birth spacing 
for the health and well being of 
mothers and children?. "We do 
not provide family planning ser- 
vices, so we will act as a ref- 
erral, to Inform women about 
where they can avail themselves 


of tha Services if they are inter- 
ested in using them. 

‘ We hope to cooperate with 
other agencies Involved In these 
activities." said Salwa Masrl. 
director of the Noor Foun- 
dation s Women in Development 
Project. "The upgrading of 
women and their socio-econom- 
ic status will eventually reflect 
on their lives and their families 
and of course, on the community 
at large, Masrlcommented. The 
Women In Development Project 
receive funding from the UN 
Population Activities 

(UNFPA). 

Dr Nadia Atif, a UNFFPA-ILO 

Presently a 
consultant to the Women In 

^fh!Sf? men , Proj8Ct - eums up. 

n spacing is viewed as a 
choice that women have to stay 
2SJ2* and t0 keep their children 
a ch °ke for men to 
a 2® better carp of their families, 
then birth spacing becomes a 
way in which they can choose 
life. Instead of having 20 chil- 
dren, and 10 of them dying, they 
can have however many children 
L^f want, but healthy ones and 
healthy mothers I What they are 
being encouraged to exercise 
here Is the element of choice 
and control over their own 
lives] 
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AMMAN (Star) — Finally, there will ho no more detours' and traffic will go back 
to normal with the “expected" completion of the two interchanges at the Minis- ■ , 
try of interior and Sports City. 

The project, with a cost oxceeding JD five million, started In 1985 and was to ''- I 
be completed in 22 months. However, owing to amendmonts made later on. the 
' date of completion was extended. ! 

Financed by the World Bank and sponsored by the Greater Amman Municipal- 
ity, the project is being executed by the Indian Uttani Singh Dugal and Company -'$) 
of India with Dar A I- Hand as a as consultants. 

The Ministry of Interior interchange links Queen Alia Street, towards the 
Sports City, with Jabal Al-Hussein through an overpass, and Queen Noor Street, 
from Third Circle to the Ministry of the Interior, with Al-lstiklal Street through an Q 
underpass. m 

The Sports City interchange links the Queen Alia Street with the University of S 
Jordan Street through an overpass, and the Sherif Nasser Street with the Un- ■ 
known Soldier Street, towards Zarka, through an underpass. Ji 

According to the Dar At-Handasa site engineer, the interchanges are made of I 
pre-stressed concrete observing all security measures. 1 

"New Jersey barriers," <90 cm. high) separating the lines of traffic are de- f 
signed in a special way for optimum safety in case of accidents. Guard-rails are 9 
made of re- enforced aluminium, also for additional safety. | 

Each interchange, compising an overpass, underpass and a roundabout, all- 
ows a traffic flow of eight cars In both directions. A network of directional signs, 
regulatory signs and country signs will be installed at each direction. 

For the past 40 days, work teams are working around the clock hoping to 
complete the Sports City Interchange on 25 May, which marks the Independ- 
ence Day so as to celebrate the opening under Royal Patronage. 
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A pedestrian bridge allows walkers a nice viewing point 
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Teams work around the clock to meet the 
deadline of fin ishing the work on 25 May 


Roads are being asphalted and concrete 

painted! 
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Foreign and 

domestic 

money 

^CORDING TO econom- 
Aftc, aepeclalty the classi- 
cal ones, the marginal util- 
ity of money should be 
z«ro. >n other words, 
monay In Itself should not 
yield any satisfaction, ra- 
tter It Is what money can 
buy that Is the source of 
lhat satisfaction. Accord- 
ingly, money Is viewed only 
as a standard of value and 
a medium of exchange. 
Such functions may look 
these days to be archaic in- 
deed. 

Nowadays money Is a 
commodity; It is bought 
and sold like all othor com- 
modities. Although It 
should ultimately be 
(ought for another ubo, yet 
until that final use occurs 
money has a positive mar- 
ginal utility. It is In those 
transitional periods that 
monsy matters very much. 

In moat developing coun- 
tries the social utility of 
monay Is assuming varying 
values and functions. 
Thanks to tho Internationa- 
lization of the US dollar, 
moat countries have two 
currencies operating In 
their marietta. In effect, 

Economic 

Adhocracy 

By 


Jawad 
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Trade protocol faces crisis 


By Wafa Amr 

Special to The Star 
A SPECIAL committee from the 
Chamber of Industry's Board of 
Directors met last Monday to 
study the results of the classifi- 
cation of the products exported 
to Iraq and those products that 
have opened letters of credit 
(LG's), but not financially. 

According to trade protocols 
signed between Jordan and Iraq, 
Iraq imports Jordanian manufac- 
tures up to a ceiling of $185 
million. "This is an amount allo- 
cated for Jordanian manufac- 
tured (joods only. Actually, the 
value of goods exported 
amounted to twice the quota all- 
ocated and thus a crisis occur- 
red," Haj Aii Dajani, Chamber of 
Industry adviser pointed out. 

A large part of these exports 
consisted of non-Jordanian pro- 
ducts. a move that is considered 
against the law. 

Sources close to the chamber 
of commerce told The Star that 
there was a loophole somewhere 
from which someone jumped Into 
the field of Irregularities. When 
asked for further clarification, 
the sources disclosed that they 
were aware of the role played by 
former members of the Chamber 
of Industry who have actually 
"played this game and created 
this crisis." 

Dr Fahed Al Fanek. a well- 
known Jordanian economist ex- 
plained that the trade protocol 
between Jordsn and Iraq covers 
$900 million both ways, includ- 
ing services and coverages. The 
share of commodifies in Jorda- 
nian exports for 1988 is $185 
million, but the Iraqi side, both 
the public and private sectors, 
opened letters ol credit In favour 
of Jordanian exporters to the 
extent of about $500 million, l.e. 
almost three times the agreed 
amounts. 


When the CBJ was flooded 
with requests for exports financ- 
ing, it became aware of the 
problem. "The Jordanian side Is 
held responsible in that they 
were not aware there was a 
problem early enough," said Dr 
Fanek. He added though that re- 
sponsibility is shared equally 
betwen the CBJ that should 
have followed up the flow of 
LC's, and the Ministry of Trade 
and Industry which should have 
supervized the whole activity. 

Yet both parties became aware 
ol the problem after it was too 
late," he said. 

But Ministry of Industry nnd 
Trade Sectetury General Mo- 
hammad Saqqaf disagrees that 
the Jordanian government 
should be held responsible. 

From the government s side, 
there is no problem. The problem 
that was created, if there is one, 
is the responsibility of the Iraqi 
Importers and the Jordanian ex- 
porters. The Jordanian govern- 
ment was not informed about 
their actions," Saqqaf said. 

He said that near the end of 
last year 1987, and as a result 
of some managerial arran- 
gements in Iraq which included 
permitting the Iraqi private sec- 
tor to import directly from Jorda- 
nian manufacturers, the Iraqi im- 
porters contacted Jordanian ex- 
porters directly. He added that 
they opened LC's through the 
Rafttaln Bank to import large 
amounts of Jordanian and 
non-Jordanian products, hint- 
ing that their action was either 
due to th&ir Ignorance of the 
ceiling allocated In the Jordanla- 
n-lraql trade protocol, or due to 
the fact that they wanted to ac- 
quire profits from the agree- 
ment. 

Saqqaf. who held talks with 
the Iraqis In Baghdad, said they 
promised to solve the problem 
soonest. 


By Ahmad Shaker 

Special to The Star 

PREPARATIONS ARE under way 
for holding a symposium on 
housing in Amman next July, In 
order to activate the housing 
sector in Jordan. This sympo- 
sium will be held under the 
chairmanship of His Royal High- 
ness, Crown Prince Hassan. 

A number of proposals has 
been laid down, which would 
give Impetus to the 
aforementioned sector. Among 
these proposals is one for the 
reduction of duties being levied 
by the Government pertinent to 
the registration of a real estate, 
as well as the simplification of, 
the procedures for the obtaining 1 
of building permits and public 
works permissions. 

In the field of residential lands 
the proposals also recom- 
mended a permission for the re- 
partitioning of the cultivated 
open lands, the application of an 
annual tax on open lands In ur- 
ban areas, the reduction of the 
tax pertinent to the sale of prop- 
erties and lands In the various 
municipal council areas, and the 
sanctioning of housing program- 
mes for those open lands that 
ooma within the planning boun- 
daries. Other proposals recom- 
mended to grant housing loans 
to the beneficiaries, the reorga- 


nization or replanning of those 
sites that are fit for the housing 
of low-income individuals and 
the freezing of the issuing of 
permits for the division of lands 
Into housing categories A and B, 
accompanied by a temporary 
freezing of the expansion of the 
planning areas, while expanding 
the strategic areas so that they 
may include further areas, of 
housing areas D and E. 

In the housing financing field it 
WB9 proposed to permit the fin- 
ancing of the purchasing of 
housing lands, to reduce the first 
installment for the obtaining of 
housing loans, to magnify the 
'size of Individual loans so that 
they may exceed JD 7,000, in 
addition to the reduction of the 
ratio of the advance payment; as 
weir as the application of the 
procedure for the gradual collec- 
tion ol the granted loans. There 
was also recommended the ex- 
tension of the period of the re- 
payment of individual loans; and 
alleviation of the requirements of 
the guarantee of housing loans. 

In the field of building mat- 
erials the studies conducted In 
this respect called for the reduc- 
tion of the customs prices and 
taxes levied on building mat- 
erials, and for the development 
of the production of local build- 
ing materials. 


Yet, there are over 16-17 
thousand LC's which are being 
classified and assessed. 

"We have decided to delay 
taking any actions or measures 
until the process of LC classifi- 
cation is completed." he said. 

He added that there is no 
possibility of withdrawing the vo- 
lume of trade exchange between 
the two countries. "Co- 
operation between Iraq and Jor- 
dan is fundamental and both 
sides are org.mizmg the process 
of co-operation." he nclac-ci. 

Economic sourcnc blamed tho 
Iraqi's for the luck of proper 
supervision on their part, and 
bad monitoring by the Iraqi Cen- 
tral Bank and Ministry of Irndr.v 

"We are not going to prose 
further on this issue with Iraq 
bocause wo know they nre in n 
bad situation fighting a long 
war." The sources added that in 
its present ruined economic con- 
ditions, the Iraqis are willing to 
import anything. On the other 
hand, "there are some Jordanian 
exporters who took advantage 
of the situation to make personal 
profits, thus affecting the whole 
Jordanian economy by their irre- 
sponsible actions." the sources 
said. 

Mr Saleh said that Jordanian 
manufactures with high value 
added will not be affected, while 
exporters of Jordanian products 
that have no added value will be 
negatively affected by the crisis. 

"This whole process will not 
be repeated, we are eure of 
this," maintained Haj Dajani. 
Yet, other sources said It Is diffi- 
cult to control such operations 
especially that tthe Issuing of 
LC's is not monitored by any 
particular party. 

Dr Fanek pointed out though 
that in luture, letters of credit 
will be easier to monitor, espe- 


cially as the Rafidain Bank will 
be reporting it. The Iraqi authori- 
ties too, have issued instruc- 
tions to the Rafidain Bank to re- 
fuse to accept export do- 
cuments and guarantees, he ad- 
ded. 

According to Dr Fanek. the 
best solution is that Iraq will 
honour the LC's outside the pro- 
tocol i.e., paying them in free 
currencies since the products 
sire needed by Iraq nnd it will 
huve to purchase thorn Imm 
somewhere' else .my way. Dr 
Fiinek .duo si.uiyos.lod that <.on- 
tncts between tlm .Jordanian .mil 
Iraqi qovornrnutny will nn.iill in 
finding isolations simti m. 
amending the protocol m 
cpr ending the whole aniniint 
over two years during which the 
Jordnni.'in exporters would fin- 
ance their exports. 

Othor suggestions included 
the cancellation of the export or- 
ders, but Saqqaf refused this 
because some of the Jordanian 
industries have commitments, 
particularly as they import raw 
materials," This is where the 
problem lies, and we try to solve 
it to foresake an industrial cri- 
sis." 

According to Haj Dajani, all 
LC's and documents are now 
being analyzed in order to sep- 
arate the genuine Jordanian 
origin products from the irregu- 
lar. Industry and Trade Minister 
Hamdl Tabaa said they will ar- 
range to pay for Industrialists 
who have exported Jordanian 
origin manufactures whose ad- 
ded value is not less than 40 per 
cent of the total cost. 

As for the non-Jordanian 
goods, those which were not ac- 
tually exported will be held. 
"Those exporters who played 
the gairte and exported non- 
- Jordanian goods will have to 
pay for their own mistakes," 
sources told The Star. 


Symposium to activate 
housing sector 


JORDAN PETROLEUM 
REFINERY 
COMPANY LTD., 
AMMAN - JORDAN 






TENDERERS INVITATION FOR 
PREQUALIFICATION AND BIDDING 

Jordan Petroleum Refinery Co. Lid., announces tender 
Invitation No. 5/88 for Aqaba Tanks and Facilities Re- 
vamp Project which shall include building of oil products; 
storage tanks and accompanying facilities including all ci- 
|vil, mechanical and electrical works related to the new in-: 
sta nations. 

Contractors who possess experience in Ihe same field. 

' and are qualified financially and technically and who wish 
to participate in the above tender are Invited to submit’ 
their prequalification documents not later than 1 2.00 p.m ; 
on 13/8/1988. 

Prequaiification documents should include the follow- 
ing :- 

1. Financial capability of the Contractor, financial ref- 
erences are to be provided. 

2. Technical capability of the Contractor Including details of 
experience and background of personnel, specifications 
of available equipment, etc. 

3. Detailed documents showing similar projects executed j 

by the Contractor, Jult names and addresses of firms and 
details of projects Including contract coat, and comple- : 
tion periods, j 

Results of prequalification shall be announced and ad- 
vised to participants as soon as they become available. 

Eligible Contractors my obtain tender documents from 
the Company's Head Office at First Circle- Jabal Amman 
against Non-Ref undable J.D <100) per set not later than 
20/8/1988. 

; Offers should be submitted by qualified Contractors to 
(the Company’s Head Office not later than 12.Q0 P.M on 
[Tuesday 16/8/1988. 
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opportunities 



Regional 
Tenders 

• ALGERIA 

Laboratory equipment. Tender no USB. 
Supply Of laboratory equipment, including 
machinery, accessories, spares, chemi- 
cals and glassware. Details on payment o 1 
AD 300 from Agencs Nationals <faa Reaa- 
ourcea Hydraunques, Avenue Mohammedl 
ClalrboFs Sir Mourad Rats. Algiers. CD 2t 
May. 

Chomloala. Tender no 002/ S3 TP 2/s 
Supply ol chemical additives used In mak- 
ing potyvinyt chloride (PVC) lubes. Details 
on payment ol AD 200 ham Ent reprise 
taflllqu “ 4 Caoutchoucs 
(ENPC), TP 2/s Unite Tubes PVC. PO Box 
£l™.5 >n , e - lnduBtrle,lB - Selir. telephone 
rn^oi 4 ^ 003912, ,a,B * 80808 ,b pw: dz. 

Bclintlfle equipment. Tender no 1/80. 
Suppbr. tn six rota, of scientific equipment 
lor laboralorlaa designed lor teaching and 
research. Dal ails on payment of AD 200 
Irani Unlvarslla da Anneba. Sous-Direcllo- 
n du Budget d'Equipantenl. CD 21 May. 

wDci^Sl. , S n 0 C8n V Bl Tender no 003/E/E 
NRS/ 1888- Supply and installation of dis- 
tribution and modulation centres and an- 
nex equipment to the Zabana centre In Al- 

§ lare. Delafla on payment ol AD 600 from 
nlrepnse Nationals de Radtodiflualon 
donors, Sous-Dlractlon dea Eludes & 
Development. 2t Bourevercf dea Martyrs. 
Algiers. CD 6 June. 

JfijH twatmairt Stations. Tender no 88. 

3 J PP | y of water treatment sla- 
tuna. Details on payment of AD 300 from 
S*"*** Rationale dea Equlpements 
D^Sh? 1 !? 8- I H *' dra-& > oJ Pwnent. Siege. 
Direction de la Commerdaliaatlon. la 

aKTD2?M ^ h y. B ° ,J ‘ k0 “ i, ■ T • l " nl, ■ "■ 

U fling trucks. Tender no 06/DPM.88 
of o|Bht WUng trucks with a capac- 
ity of 2,000 kilos each. Details on 
payment or AD ISO from Entreprlsa das 
tsux Mlneralea de I AlgeroJs (EMAL), 8er- 

j&s S2&E asrsffl 

I'^lWfrOTEntreprtseN^lffide 

complaxa Slderurglqua 
sEff ^ProvlBlonnflment, 

Coordination & 

CD2I^ hS$ k *'‘ ro 80,1 Z0Be * Annaba - 

»u 1 *d 2 iG&*£J!£. circular 

sssr.s: ’■ Bou, “ a ' Ei - a ^ 

.■ 

git. Tander no 1/80. Supply of 60 tonnes 
M. W arBnt % 2 «> lonna# of op^qul 
SJJ; , SJS?, nBB of kaoln ' «*d 10 tonnes of 

awffasaraff jaas : 

srsswasf ^ sras 

• EGYPT 


supply scheme in Wasil piovlnce. Bid 
bond is ID 80.000. Details on payment of 
ID 200 from Tenders Section. Legal De- 
partment. General Establishment lor 
water & Sewerage. Ministry of Local Gov- 
ernment. Baghdad. CD 21 May. 

Details of the following tender may be ob- 
tained Iram purchase Department. Mosul 
Slate Establishment for Textile, Mlnlslry 
of Jpduatry. PO Box 28. Mosul, telex 
2BB0 18 mset msl Ik 1208040 mo so Ik: or 
from Baghdad olfk*, Saadoun Street, 
Baghdad. 

Crank Shafts, Tender no 
n^f 13 / 8/88/2 ', 8u P ply 01 1502.630-mB- 
llmetr e-Jong crank shaftB for 146-centlm- 
elre Utaa looms, modBl 1868. Details on 
paymsnl ot ID 1. CD 28 May. 

Details of the tolowing three tneders may 
ba obtained from Caahtar. Stele Entarpr- 
ba for Food Canning, Mlnlslry of Industry, 
Kerbals. or from Accbunlanl. Custom 
Clearance Bureau. Al-Mansour, near Al- 
Saha Hotel. Shopping Centre Street 
541 “* 7 ' ,8| “ 

le/aa 8 *?^ . !P m b n t . Tender no 
nwS? - i ¥* y 01 ,ab °mtory equipment 
bio bond la 6 per cent of tender price De- 
tails on payment ol ID 5. CD 20 May. 

Tefldar no 24/88. Supply ol 
colls {rolls) of tape gummed paper. 
Bid bond la 5 per cent of fender price De- 
tails on payment ol ID 3. CD 10 May. 

Can-sealing rubber. Tender no 26/88. 
Supply ol 10 tonnes ol can-sealing rubber 
compound. Bid bond la 5 per cent of 

Ctnls May Da, “ ,B 0n payman! °* 10 3- 

• KUWAIT 

and software. De- 
f ollawln B 22 lenders may be 
obtained from Central Tendara Commlt- 
l® 1 Bh Vou8 Q 8f „ al ' Sham «li Bunding. Near 
AJ-Bharq Police Station, Tareq Bin Zlad 
Slreat, Safat, lefax 44048 olckt: 

R7«o te i no MEW/22/3/ 173- 

P.”. 80 - Supply, to thB Water & Electricity 
MWstry, 0 f three vehlotes lo was?! 
59?d5 V . ov ^ head Woes tower Insulalara. 
BW bond « 2 per cent of lender prico. De- 
tails on payment ol KD 20. CD 24 May. .- 

Tubing head spools. Tondsr no 8/2770; 
Supft y, to Kuweit Oil Company, jsf-iublna 

tttes B ^d°^? d | a C o r1al,T1a8 ' ,ffil " B "“m- 
nrvS' 13 2 pgr -cent of tender 

^»e. Delate on payment of KD 20. CD 20 


JWLI 0 MT/3/ m- supply 

ta«.™2£ c ? e, ? lc! 5 fndustrlaa Company, of 
5L r *!?•■ flW buwi m2 per 

^KD 2O C^2^ y D0tflh 0,1 PBymWl 

Ch imloali . Tander no MT/4/88. Supply, 
[jduotrlas Company, of 
hrwHu°£ 0 P0,aBs4jm (methavadastf Bid 
P* r tender price. Detsili 
on payment of KD 20. CD 22 May. 

MEW/“?5!^t;i^q S^talon. Tender no 
MEW/22/4T/1 49-87 /8& Supply and ln-' 
atatetlon. for the Water & EtectrtaKy Da- 
fWrtrrianl. Of 300/ 132/33/ 11-W BubNa 
main station. New CD 24 May. au “ y * 


. g£ MH^aur s 

equipment tor 1 1S wastewater treatment ■ Comoanv. of sanmtAoa 

PtaiSte , l ,, ^ 3ni SW" 1 * 1 0'flanlzairon 
fS^niwxIni '£,® lef 4 - Sanitary Drainage 


dilianfng units ror seven schoots In area 2. 
Bid bond la 2 per cent of tendor price. De- 
tails on payment of KD 20. CD 22 May. 

-Office construction. Tender no MEW/ 
22/4/108-87/88. (Open lo contractors 
classlliad In categories I, 2 and 3 In con- 
struction works.! Carrying out. for lha 
Water A Electricity Ministry, civil works for 
construction ol eleclrlcal transmission 
section ofllce In Shuwaikh. Bid bond Is 2 
1/2 per cent ol tender price. Details on 
payment ol KD 60. CD 22 May. 

Construction and maintenance. Tender 
no MEW/22/4/ 1-88/89. (Open to con- 
tractors classified in categories 2 aftf 3 in 
construction works.) Carrying oul, Ux lha 
Water A Electricity Mlnlslry, minor con- 
struction works and maintenance olesta- 
bflahmenlB and facilities. Bid bond (a KD 
4.000. Details on payment of KD 80. CD 
31 May. 

Maintenance. Tender no PA/ShBm/34- 
87 /88. (Opan to contractors classified In 
category 4 In construction works.) Carry- 
ing out. lor the Public Authority lor Applied 
Education & Training, maintenance and 
completion ol halls lor boys' commercial 
studies college. Bid bond Is 5 per cent of 
lender price. Details on payment ol KD 
20. CD 24 May. 

College cleaning. Tender no PA /Sham/ - 
3-88/89. (Open lo prequalified contrac- 
tors only.) Carrying out. for the Public Au- 
thoniy far Applied Education A Train- 
ing, cleaning of colleges and centres. Bid 
bond Is 5 par cent of lender price. Details 
on paymnent of KD 20. CD 22 May. 

PJffJJlM *IJ d °thar services. Tender no 
M/ 1908/7. (Open to prequalilled contrac- 
tors only.) Carrying out. lor Kuwait OH 
Company, cleaning works and relevant 
services for main ofDce building, offices, 
houses and workshops in Ahmwft Bid 
bond ta 2 1/2 per cent of tender prk». 
Details on payment of KD 30. CD 22 May. 

Library furnishing. Tender no NC/PT/1 
^ 1° prequalified contrac- 

Jrora onW Furnishing, f or the National 
C^ndl far Culture. Arts A Literature, of 
pubBc Jbrarles In Ardlya, Fintas and Fiid- 

°S' n d . l 2 ,nd 18 6 per «nt of tender 
price. Delate on payment of KD 3Q. CD 24 

Library furnish! ng. Tender no NC/PT/2- 
8 Vic * 0pBn lQ pr«iuallfiad contractors 
only.) Furnishing, lor the National Council 
for Culture, Arts & Literature, of state cen- 
tral library branch In Surra. Bid bond Ib 6 
par cent of tender price. Details on 
payment ot KD 30. CD 3 1 May. 

Vassal. Tender no M/ 1988/13. (Open lo 
prequalilled contractors only.) Installation, 
for Kuwait Oil Company, ol vessel lo re- 

^ B ii iqUi 3oi ra Q ? J S aB ln Hearing cen- 
tres 16 and 26. Bid bond is 2 1 /2 per cent 

SJ» , r n n a n r J[ i i° e ' Delfll ' 8 0,1 Wnwnt ol KD 
20- CD 22 May. 

Fuel- III] fag stations. Tender no TM/2- 
88 , ll c9P Bn , ,0 „ Prequallffed contractors 
only.) Construction, completion and main- 
tenance. far Kuwait National Petroleum 
CpW. of two fuel-tilling stations In 
Jahra. Bid bond la KD 26,000. Details on 
payment of KD 60. CD 31 May 

MSm* modification. Tender no 
M/1688/ 14. (Open to prequalilled con- 
tractors only.) Modification, for Kuwait Oil 
Company, of high-pressure gas-burning 


• OMAN 

Earth station consultancy services. 
Provision ol consultancy services related 
to a project to establish a new Intelsat 
standard ‘A 1 satellite earth station. Details 
from President, General Telecommunica- 
tions Organisation. GTO Headquarters 
Al-Khuwalr. telex 5498 isgto on CD 31 
May. 


t .l ” 'jf 1 " wimva ig ma 

h the norlh. ^d-bondlB 2 I /2 per oenl of 

STcd ^May e,aila ° n PBymBnl °* KD 


Delate on payment, oHU) 40. CD 2i 
etlon 


®assa telephone 

n.. CD ,23 


640894. lelex 83067 J 


IRAQ 


Afr oomi 
no 28/Bt 


unit. Tepdar 

from Stale Enter prise far Vegetable OIIb. 
Ministry of Induafry , PO Box 2370. Bagh- 
dad. telex 212772 zuyout Ik. CD 14 May. 


ih imiwsii National Palrolaum 
Haa . mlaBa u-pfpas. Bid bond 
8 8 P® r cant of lender price Details' 
on payment of KD 2. CD 30 May! 

/q 6 *o fybea. . Tender no 

10 inwall National Pe- 
^rojaum Company. Shualba ■' refinery of : 
teat exchanger bundle. Bfd bond Ia2 1/2 
P«f cent of lender price. CD nrt Sated, 

SSiAttSSf 1 ; t uh8B r T ®nder no 
»8?/B r Supply, to Kuwait National Pe- 
^um Co mpany, Shualba refinery, of 

S '“S 88 ' W bond ta 2 1/2 

per cent of tender price. Details on 
payment of K0 5. CD 23 May 


CelluJoss materials. Tender no 17/83. 



Commiitee, KhSfanl SK’SKSS' 
Street. Baghdad. CD 23 May. 

Waler supply aqulpmenl. Tender no . 
7/1988. Supply of aqulpmenl lor Ar-Sada 
and Al-Jubour water supply scheme In 
Dryala province and AJ - Numanlah water 
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U ? ,,B - TwdBr 

PT/24-88-e9. (Open to contractors clasfl- 
K*? 2£ and ,4 In afrqondf- 

SeSEShS/SESP “** ,n 4 t ®tetiOT; for: 

tt»a Education Mlnlslry, Q f central afreon- 


Vehfalos. Tender no A/ 782/C. (Ooen to 
prequalilled conlraolora only.) Lrarinfl of 
Bvy^duty transport ve hides jn/S»- 
Iw Kuwslt-Nattonai Pa- 
" ""0 26,000. 
129 MAY. 

, Wa,i reu «» "“I" 

• MOROCCO 


1,060 from OffioT data 

Jtan du TravsL Secretariat General. 931 
Boulevard BjnTaChllna, Caaabtancq. CD 1 

1 Loocomotlves. Supply Of IQ electric in. 
comouyea with an opten fo r SJ11SS & 
Daiafla from Of- 
o 1 dea Ch «n*iB da Fer 

■BS'5 IJ tSh& ^ B " 5f,e8 > CHwcItan 

WiWte S&Ssftya 

ss. v a' te ^ u S|i^ 

telex 93836 m,- of * Keblr - 

^|?P a stations andfr^teS 

In I he Loukkoa area. Financed by IteAW- 
JsvekJDfnanl Bank a*rt ik. . 


dralnaga 

In the Louhiws area. Financed by the Afrl- 
fafS^^I 1 » ll o Bartk “ ld tte Arab Fund 

-ScaSE^ 0 4 ®^...^ B taPfltant, l CD 

financed by the African Devqtop- 
"tanlBank, and ine Arab Fund 1 

nomfc A 8odsl Devotopmenl. CD 8 June 


• SAUDI ARABIA 

Archaeological alia development. Ten- 
der no 10. Completion of romnlnmg work 
on developing and upgrading nrchneotogi- 
cal sites In Ota and Moilaln Saloh. Dofnils 
on payment ol SR 1.600 from Ministry ol 
Education. Airport Rond, Riyndli 11148 
telephone 4042088/4042052/4043048/- 
4043244 / 4043344 / 4043648/4043338/ - 
4031400, lelex 401B73 manruf si. CD 28 
May. 

Building restoration. Prequalifteallon. 
Repair apd raslomtlon oi iho Sharbnlly 
building on Qabil Street (downtown) op- 
posite Akash mosque in Jeddah, for 
Hassan Abbaa Shurbally Properly Mnn- 
agorrient Details from Adit Engineering 
Of Hoe, P.O. Box 10280. Joddnh 21433 
telephone 8674 1 13/6607728 CD not 
staled. 

Building demolition and reconstruc- 
tion. Demolition and reconslrucllon ol 
main olflce building in Makkah. Bid bond 
Is 1 per can! ol tender price. Details on 
payment of SR 6,000 from Finance De- 
partment. General Automobile Syndicate 
Ruseila, Makkah. CD 24 May. 

•R ul P m «nt. Tender no 
10-1408/09. Supply of laboratory equip- 
ment for intermediate schools and cot- 
tages. Details on payment of SR 600 from 
Genwal Presidency for Girls Education. 
Television Street, Riyadh 11 102. tele- 
phone 4029877/4032600/4029174/- 
4029133/4029144. telex 403180 e ducat 
aj. CD 23 May. 

Military uniforms. Tender no 8-6/ 1408 
Supply of military uniforms. Details Irom 
Supplies Department, Ministry ol Interior. 
Airport Road. P.O. Box 2933. Riyadh 
11134, telephone 4011944, lelex 401822 
mors 8J/402S11 Inform aj. CD 13 June. 

Garden leasing. Leasing nnd Implemen- 
tation of garden In Al-Omra. Makkah. be- 
hind civil defence directorate. Details on 
payment of SR 500 from Makkah Munici- 
pality. Makkah. telephone 6423075. CD 
24 May. 

& B . ,n9 .i Con ^ uct,an - CD extension. 

construction ol housing units at King Fal- 
™ tese in the northwest district. Ta- 
buk. Details on payment of SR 2,000 Irom 
Air Defence Command. Ministry ol 
Delance A Aviallon, Airport Road. Riyadh 
1 1165, telephone 4705900. lelex 401 188 
mda sj. New CD 24 May. 

Science equipment. Tender no 2. Supply 
?! equipment. Details on poymonl 

or SR 400 from Girls’ Colloges Urulorae- 
crelartal. Riyadh. CD 28 May 

Building demolition and rooonatruc- 
Itth' Demolition and reconstruction ol 
building In Zukak nl-Kurnl In Tall Dotalls 
on payment ol SR 500 Irom Directorate of 
Endowments A Mosques, Tuif. CD 24 
May. 

Navigational aids. Supply and assembly 
of navigational aids to coral reals near 
Yan&u commercial port. Details on 
8n _ 2 '°°° Irom Seaports Au- 
IhWiiy. Airport Road, P.O. Box 5182, Rly- 
J“fi11lB1, telephone 4780800/- 
«™2£ 4780829/ ^ /4780662/ - 

tatax 401783/401 158/- 
^' a “f. cable PORTS RIYADH, 
fax 4780828. CD 28 May. 

P.*H a,8 ° 0 connacHona. Tender no 48/8. 
UnWng sewerage networks in Amerlya to 
and Aataa. Details on payment ol 
w f 10 '*?? 0 rom M,nl ®try of Agriculture A 
Water, Airport Road, Riyadh 1 1 195, tela- 
telex 401892 agrlra 
4/201108 agrwat sj. CD 4 June. 

Rwwnent construction. Tender no 19. 
instruction of pavement for Jlzan area. 
Detotaonpayment of SR 4,000 front 
SS22 1 Wractarate of Border Quanta, 
Mhtetry of Defence & Aviation. Airport 

M ftey* 1185, tBiBX 401168 

nSSSlrSL 0 * !f- T ^ der no 135/40B/KH. 
opereiion and maJntenanca (OSM) and 
ctaantag erf armed forces hospital a! King 
Ii h 2S tf ttlBtary fown. Details on payment 

Auifi^l B c 00 [ ,ro,1 !L Mlnls,r 7 °1 Defence A 
AviaUon, Foreign Purchasea Department, 

401 180 mda a]. CD 25 May. 

h? amJ? ^Bowing two landers may 
^aftment of Water A 
uSS??' P ?if° x 166a - R lyadh 11441, 
SJK252P* ^364664/4367 IB 1, telex 

400300/400966 miah a]; 

8 *1A08/09. Three yeara' 
W of l uel various Boclora ol the 
"S^ , V pe r. a « ton and malniananoe 

BS21 ^ ailS ° n SR 

JfjSJg^iPP . spares. Tender 


sssa sL^aj^M 

(oam) a a?b 3S^ fl 2 v ^ 

premises of southern liSL^Hw 
tion direcloralo. Dstate^tS?, 5Wr -'« 
6.000. CD.8 June 

Details of the fallowing 
be obtained Irom Medina 
Medina, telephone 8224996, 

Slaughterhouse oam m 
aoement. Tender no 1-1408reL n!? 
Hon and maintenance (OAM) 

S®wBES 

-dTnTolgrM 5 r„"»-[ 
Bna lh wm fl> l aS: ^ niverfllt V SlUf 

Box 905. Riyadh 11421 
4014578, telex 401081 sports ** 

Dalo centre OAM. Tender no Lto 
ion and maintenance (OAM) of daB* 

aOT.cra-M.T' 30 "" 1 '"™^ 

Club O&M. Tender no 2. 0*m«« 
maintenance (OAM) of chib in Rrakfe 
lolls on paymenl ol SR 2.000 tts 
May. 

Club OAM. Tender no 3. Ojwtaw 
malnlenance (OAM) ol Al-Amfloti 
Blkairiyah. Details on psymenldSl 
2,000. CD 23 May. 

Stadium OAM. Tender no 4. Opsfe 
and maintenance (OAM) OF M-to# 
stadium In Unalzah. Deists on pvmf 
SR 2,000 CD 24 May. 

Sports centre OAM. Tender no S 0p» 
tion and maintenance (OAM) cf art 
centre In Baha. Details on paymenl 
2,000. CD 26 May. 

8ports centre OAM, Tends/ not Oco 
lion and malnlenance (OAM) ol sol 
centre in Jlzan, Details on peymaddSH 
2,000. CD 28 May. 

Details of the [allowing 11 landed oyk 
obtained from Riyadh MundjafyW 
-Wazeer Street. Riyadh 1 1 148. itflifm 
4028400/4121886/4112222. tf 
401800: 

Road lighting. Tender no 30. U|tV(( ] 
Khar) rood. Details on paymenl «l 9 
1.500. CD 23 May. 

Landscaping. Tender no 31. CawW 
landscaping In West Rryadh Wot® 
payment of SR 6.000. CO 2* May 

Landscaping. Tender no 32. Cwyfl^ 
landscaping In Soulh Riyadh. W» r 
paymenl of SR 6,000. CO 20 Miy 

Landscaping. Tender no 33. 
landscaping In Malaaz area Oetf " 
i pnymonl of SR 6,000. CO 29 May 

Landscpaing. Tender 
landscaping In East Riyadh- Ww 
paymenl ol SR 5.000. CD 30 May. 

Landscaping. Tender no 3 ®- 1 “?S£2a 
InndBcapIrifl In Maadhar aw- I® 
pnymonl ol SR 6.000. CD 31 May. 

Landscaping. Tender no 38 c ff}5a 
landBcapmg in Norlh Riya* 
payment of SR 5.000. CO 4 Am#- 

Landscaping. Tsnder rwSj Canj^^ 
landscaping In Central 
payment of SR 5.000. CD 6 Ju» 


Pipes. Tender no 38. 9i<y> 
tootaand fittings lorptetetaJW, 
taUa on j»yment ol SR ^ 
June. 

Seeds. Tender no 39. 
saplings and igna*^. |JofSl 
Details on oevmant ol 3R 


Details on payment 
June. 


Garden centre- Ten * f „E? *dSa * 

men! ol garden cen^ n ^ 
payment of SR 8,000. CD 3 A 

e TUNISIA t 

Transport. Supply of 0 
transport paosengere 
El-Jorf to Jerba island. 5? 

tare de I'Equipemenl A » 
tion du Materiel, LleudK Maow 
nlB. CD 18 June. 

Tander 1* fl j 

Hydraulic •quipmfl!* iSauiS 
Supply of asbestos concreio iTOa 

tap valves and p 

SSjact flnanced by 
tails on paycienl of TD OT 
23 Rue Jawaharial Nehru, iw 
nta. CD 20 May. 

Well-cleaning ^ 

ksmhE&s 

Service Genie Ru rfll ' 30 
0397102- CD 19 May. 

ior Badloloalcl ■»- *gy'^ 
^ ’WtorjwaJltuiblne pumps In Mai- Bnu DetaHs from pi 1 0 /^, s .hoP^ (0 
on te 00 Payraam of SR 10p. CD Tunlsle. 3f r ^f ei-W 1 * 

*8 May. ... Avenue Charles Nice 8 * fc 

18 May. a 

Pf^ 8 tt® foltowlng two lenders may , o liriD i v over 

trom ‘D^Mtwala General ol- Light vehicles. Supply- ^01*$ 

Coimriunlcatlcna, Southern Region.- Baha: 

Building GOnatruollon. Tender no 9. 

ponalruoliori of (aiex building In Jlzan. Da- Tunisia, uireuuu. . -- -- 
tails qn payrhent of SR 6,000. CD 8 tea Achats, J ™ 6 ^ 

June. 1002 Tunla. CD 19 M8 » 


no 




1 1 U 1 DER NO. 10/68. Supply of statlon- 
«n mKhlnes for the Jordan Petroleum. 
Ref. Tender documents ere available at 
hm ttffipany'a offices, Jabal Amman, 
date: 16 May 1988. 

1 TENDER NO 31/88. Supply and Instail- 
idofl of washing machines for Al-Shune 
Hospital. Tender documents are available 
it the Government Tenders Department, 
Uiiilstry of Public Works, Ministry of 
Health, for JD 20. Bond: Three per cent of 
offer’s value. Closing date 30 May 1988. 

* TENDER NOS. 19/88 and 20/88. 
Supply of engineering tools and machines 
ta lha University of Science and Techn- 
etaw. Tender documents are available at 
Usfanlral Tenders Committee’s Secreta- 
ry lor JD 20 and JD 25 respectively. 
8ond: five per cent of offer’s value. Clos- 
ing date: 19 June 1988. 

1 TENDER NO. 53/86. Supply of con- 
riruclton machines to the Ministry of Pu- 
blic Works. Tender documents are avail- 
ibia at the Government Tenders Depart- 
ment for JD 100. Closing date: 21 May 
1S88. 

1 TENDER NOS. A 1 /Z/20/88, and 
A /Z/21/B8. Road construction work for 
mi Governors te of Al-Zarqa. Tender do- 
cument are available at the Directorate of 
Works Commission for JD 10 each. Bond: 
JD 700 each. Closing date; 1 June 1988. 

8 TENDER N08 47/88, 55/88, 61/88, 
e 2'88, Water Construction work for 
lha Government Tenders Department, 
iinaer documents are available at the 

tS'lgafr JD 150 ® aCh - Cl ° 8lnfl date: 

• TENDER FOR construction work for the 
H55J5 of Pubilc Security. Tender do- 

8,8 available at the Buildings De- 

Eb&i , ab , a J Al-Husaeln for JD 25. 
twBlng datei 23 May 1988. 

IorvM?i ER 86/0a - Supply of labora- 
B(Mn P H m8n J 8 ,0r th8 ministry of Educa- 
t£IJ n d0cuments are available at 
SARBr ) ?§| r B lment ’ for JD ^ Closing 

NO. 27/88. Supply or food- 
arsawMaki 8 4.NSWA. Tender documents 
tete » la ,at the Supply and Transpor- 
May iggg Um A, ’ H ®ran. Closing date 22 

, 8 . upply of 20.000 garbage 
tfoeumanW n Municipality. Irbld. Tender 
SaS5.« e ava|, ablo at the Munlclpall- 

hi’s v2nl a % Bond: five per cenl °t of - 
va| ue. Closing date: 24 May 1988. 

« t baby N v»5 3 / 88 ' Supply 01 1 - 5 ton - 

me8 aaoh hi«M, a . ,rozen ' three kllogram- 
Ai »llnes, Tende?'H° r the Royaf Jord anlan 
the TenS S^iments are available 
JD iS!nS 1 n 0mmlttee ' s Secretariat 

Cto CS2i.] 0 14 p % a c ;" 1 , fl ^ o,,a, ' a 

Company TefnH n Land transportation 
11 J documents are available 

Jon. oppo8|t2 y tn Thi n T of,ice 8- Jflbal Am ' 

S^^booka' anV r 8 < Supply of en ’ 

PoMe?h^ d ^ r ?. ,erenc#8 1or the 
&liar^-i£hi Ct J llafla - Tender do- 
^ date; 27 SSfiSaa th ® co,,efl *' c,os_ 

fe h| WnJtS'n? {5?* Construction work 

& ,T «^MuSS?V ,iBd Territorla8 Af- 
^jHhnleai £S ta? . a . r * BValiabla «t 
°'^9 ,0r JD 


■ Ull# -;i88ar 1,81,8 va,ua - 


— the Tenders 
forJD 100. Bond: 
Closing date, 


T E f* DE ? f 0R construction work for the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Tender documents 
are available at the Directorate of Finan- 
cial Affairs for JD IS. Bond: JD 1000 
Closing date: 25 Msy 1988. 

8 TENDERS FOR the supply of the follow- 
ing for the General Supplies Dept. Tender 
numbers, subjects, document fees, and 
closing dates are mentioned respectively: 

(1 ) 94/88, films and chemicals (re- 
-invitatlon), JD 10, 23 May 1988. 

(2) 171/88, publishing the annual report 
of 1987 (re-Invitatlon) JD 2, 30 May 1988. 

(3) 68/88, light systems maintenance 
materials (re-Invitatlon), JD 2, 21 May 

(4) 229/88, chemicals for vaccines dept., 

JD 5, 7 June 1988. H ’ 

(6) 231/88, medical materials, JD 10, 7 
June 1988. 

(6) 233/86, telephones, JD 50, 15 June 
198B. 

(7) 211/88, stationery, JD 3, 30 May 
1988. 

{8} 232/88, paints, JD 2, 30 May 1988. 

(9) 173/86, primary materials for alr- 
-conditloners workshops, JD 5, 6 June 
1988. 

(10) 217/88, steel materials, JD 5, 6 June 
1988. 

(11) 216/68, materials for aluminium 
workshops, JD 2,6 June 1988. 

(12) 223/88, furniture, JD 2, 21 May 
1988. 


e TENDER NO. HT/M3/(47/88). Supply 
of barbed wlreB for the Royal Engineering 
Corp. Tender documents are available at 
the Supplies Department for JD 5. Bond: 
10 per cent of offer’s value. Closing date: 
28 May 1988. 

a TENDER NO. 39/88 (re-Invitatlon). 
Construction work for the Electricity Au- 
thority. Tender documents are available at 
the Supplies Department, for JD 15. Bond: 
five per cent of offer's value. Closing date: 
1 June 1988. 

e TENDER NOS. 24/ SV88. Maintenance 
work for the Ministry of Education. Tender 
documents are available at the Building 
Department, for JD 5 each. Closing date: 
26 May 1988. 


e TENDER FOR road construction work 
for Belt Ras Municipality, irbld. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the Municipality's 
Secretary for JD 10. Bond: 10 per cent of 
offer's value. Closing date: 21 May 1988. 

e TENDER NO. 39/88. Construction work 
for the Ministry of Health. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the Buildings De- 
partment for JD 10. Bond: three par cent 
of offer's value. Closing date: 22 May 
1988. 

e TENDER NO. 13/68. Supply of white 
and ruladpaper for the University of 
Science end Technology. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the Central Ten- 
ders Committee's Secretariat for JD 16. 
Bond: five par cent of offer's value. Clos- 
ing date: 29 May 198B. 

e TENDER NO. 23/88. Supply of medl- 
clnes for the Health Centre Pharmacy at 
the University of Science and Technology. 
Tender documents are available at the 
Central Tenders Committee's Secretariat 
for JD 10. Bond: five per cent of offer's va- 
lue. Closing date: 5 June 1988. 

e TENDER NO. 00/88. Supply of electri- 
cal water-pump for the Authority of Natu- 
ral Resourcea. Tender - documents are 
available at the Sales and Contract De- 
partment For JD 5. Bond: five per cent of 
offer's value. Closing date: 24 May 1988. 

e TENDER NOS. 41/88. 42/88. and 
43/88. Supply of the following for the 
Ministry of Education: (1) dual language 
(Arablc-Engllsh) electronic typewriter; (2) 
cardboard and paper; (3) primary Industrial 
materials ' for study aids. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the Supplies 
Directorate for JD one each. Closing date; 
21 May 1988. 


o^rj^ne number*- 

Ato/n'i 1 ^fsKyol Jordan 679134, Ministry oi Public Works 668481. General Supplies 
669181/12 lines. Ministry of Health 666131/10 limes. Royal Scien- 
' 9 ^sta«f uinLv?* 51 * Co - 666165, Royal Jordanian 679283. Jordan Cement Factories 

^ PHftlngs 8401 45/04284^?°^ * Jort,an Electricity Authority 816815. Waier Authority 6681 1 1. 



Financial Market Weekly Report 


Tremendous Increase 


By Dina Al-Zorba 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

? ^crease in market activities occured this week. The trading volume 

contacts by 60 I Z cent. ° f Sh3re3 by 65 8 per cent ' and the numbBr of 

thI h 1 fJ eCOnt ! qua u, er u? this fmancial y 0ar seems to have started hoi compared wilh 
the first quarter which has been marked slow. Compared with last year's (1987) first 
quarter, the number of shares, the trading volume, and ihe number of contracts has 
decreased by five per cent. 39 per cent and 22 per cent respectivley. 

As for this week, a total of 965.829 shares was handled, recording a total market 
divided among 1814 contracts, bringing the handling average 
to jd 252,611 par day. In the Over-The-Counter market, a total of 194,848 shares 
was handled at a total trading volume ol JD 80,317. 

The shares of 64 companies were traded, classified as lollows: 


Share of 
Market 
This Week 


Last Week 


Banks 21.372% 28.592% 

Insurance 2.7 1 7 % 8.095 % 

Services 3.280% 1 .882 % 

Industrials 72.618% 61.426% 

Total 


+ 

11 

1 

6 

15 

33 


Prices 

- 0 

4 4 

3 1 
2 2 

4 11 

13 18 


Total Weekly 
Entries 


19 

5 

10 

30 

64 


55 

11 

25 

112 

203 


The dally hading volume, as proportionate lo the total market 
as follows: 

This Week 

(JD 1.263.0 

3.5.88 

4.5.88 

7.5.88 

8.5.88 

9.5.88 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

21.300% 

12.037% 

24.666% 

Last Week 

19.641% 

22.354% 

22.579% 

14.292% 

25.809% 

— 

37.318% 


Prominent firms, whose shares were traded in Ihe market, were as follows (share of 
market, share of sector): 

— Nat. Steel 23.296%. 16.917% — Arab Bank 63.923%, 13.682% — Arab Alumi- 
nium Ind. 9.960%, 7.232% — Universal Chem. Ind. 9.686%, 7.034% — Jo. Spin. & 
Weav. 9.525%, 6.917% — Arab Life & Accident 73.798%, 2.005% — Jo. Gulf Bank 
8.600, 1.410 — Nat. Fin. Inv. 4.800%. 1.026% — Jo. Electricity 27.823 0.915% — 
Petra Projects 27.594, 0.908% — Jo. Inv. & Fin. Corp 3.335%. 0.712% — Jo. Press / 
Al- Ra'I 19.872%, 0.653% — Philadelphia Ins. 23.707%, 0.644% — Dar Al-Sha'ab 
7.419%, 0.244% — United Ins. 1.165%. 0.031 % — Ahlia Nat. Ins. 1.008%, 0.027%. 

The following is a presentation of the sectoral handling per day of the total market: 



Banks 

insurance Services 


Industrials 

3 - 6 

16.030% 

9.858 % 3.562% 


70.548% 

4 - 5 

14.837% 

2.818% 2.940% 


79.403% 

7 - 5 

22.041% 

0.107% 3.076% 


74.774% 

B - 5 

23.193% 

0.460% 4.434% 


71.912% 

9 - 5 

27.645% 

0.793% 2.452% 

Weekly Average 


69.180% 

This Week 

20.749% 

2.793% 3.293% 


73.163% 

Last Week 

25.564% 

9.119% 1.846% 

Bonds & Notes 

Development Bonds 


63.468% 

- Maturity 1989. 

8 1/4*i 

per annum 100 bonds tor 

JD 1.02S 

i 7 5.as 

- Maturity 1992. 

9 • 

par annum 4 bonds lor 

JD 100. 

7 5.88 
(Jo.Ferl.) 

- MBtunty 1990. 

8 1/4 ‘i 

+ m.per annum, 9 bonds lor 

Treasury Notes 

JD 95. 

9588 

- Maturity 1988, 

4 1 /4% par annum, 48 bonds for 

JD 446,670, 9.5.88 


Dollar behaves as CBJ 
meets local demand 

AMMAN (Star) — One week afterwhat an Arab Bank official called "Jordan's mini- 
crash," the dollar was behaving nicely as the Central Bank of Jordan (CBJ) satisfied 
bank's appetitles thus wiping away the last traces of the panic situation created by 
Its earlier refusal to sell dollars to local banks on Monday 2 May. The Central Bank' a 
position was also strengthened this week after the Tuesdays 8 May announcement 
of receiving the Saudi financial backing of $69.9 million. 

While all foreign currencies gained strength against the JD, a dealer told the Star 
that the dinar will recoup soon as more Investors convert their savings into dinar and 
as an evaluation rate between the dollar and the dinar la reached. He expected a 
middle ground exchange rate to settle at the 363 fils mark fore the dollar begins Its 
low withdrawal to normal rates. 

Another Arab Bank official told The Star that what happened during the past two 
weeks was a sign that ” a sturctural problem” In Jordan's economy of Imports sur- 
passing exports was creating a liquidity problem coupled with higher demand for 
foreign currencies. 


Anothef- banker called for a serious review In tradB protocols saying that Jordan's 
otocolB with Syria, f 
homy and putting the 


protocols with Syria, Egypt and Iraq were creating problems for the Jordanian eco- 
) Central Bank under pressure. 
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money 


■y'M- - ' 

■mV-’ Vi li 

.7'; 


Euro 

- Deposi 


S 

DEM 

LIT 

FF 

DFL 

1 M 

7 1/16 

3 1/4 

9 3/4 

7 13/16 

4 1/8 

2 M 

7 1/4 

3 3/8 

10 3/8 

7 15/16 

4 1/8 

3 M 

7 3/4 

3 1/2 

10 5/8 

B 1/10 

4 3/ IB 

6 M 

•7 5/0 

3 11/16 

10 7/8 

8 5/16 

4 3/8 

9 M 

7 7/8 

3 15/16 

11 

8 1/2 

4 7/16 

1 Year 

8 1/16 

4' 

11 1/4 

8 5/8 

4 1/2 

2 Years 

6 5/8 

4 1/2 




3 Years 

8 7/8 

5 




4 Years 

9 1/8 

5 1/2 




5 Years 

9 3/8 

5 3/4 





V"- 


2 1/4 3 3/4 1M 

2 3/B 3 13/16 2 M 

2 1/2 3 7/B 3 M 

2 11/164 4 M 

2 7/8 4 1/16 5 M 

2 15/16 4 I/O 6 M 


Sterling 

Pound 

8 

8 3/16 
8 5/16 
8 7/16 
8 9/16 
8 11/16 


1 Year 9 13/16 


Source: Finance and Credit Carp. (f'.C.C.) Amman 


Rival KuwuJtl Bahrain U.A.E. 

Riy01 uin0r Dinar Dirham 

•'Mnr 7 y\T~ 7 1/8-0 5/ft 7 1/0-6 I/J 6 3 /4-6 3/fl 

' :"' fc :,/,c 0 ■'«-*•='" >• i«-e 

: s iv ,: ' »**-«** 

J • 7/!l <• H-/ 1 ;• - y I/O 


i -V I 


-Sun ico: Ai.di H tin lx l.l.? , Q mi., iljlirirli. 


.i «. . y _ . * a - \ ' \ . ^ ^i/w *. % ^ 'r, 

LONDON (AP) — Dollar rates in European trading j 



Monday 

Friday 


9.5.66 

6.5.88 

DEM 

1.6620 

1.6805 

SFR 

1.4010 

1.4015 

FRF 

5.7155 

5.7230 

DFL 

1.8805 

1.8860 

LIT 

1,250.00 

1,254.00 

CAS 

1.2396 

1.2375 

YEN 

124.87 


£ 

1.8790 

1.8730 

GOLD 

444.00 

442.10 

SILVER 

6.43 

6.36 


Monday 

2.5.88 

1.6823 

1.4005 

5.7145 

1.8844 

1,251.00 

1.2285 

125.33 

1.8705 

447.6 

6.48 


JD (FILS) 


Buy Sell 


S. Riyal 
L. Lira 
S. Ura 
l. Diner 
K. Diner 
E. Pound 
UAE Dir 
Q. Riyal 
O. Riyal 
B. Dinar 


162.6 182.6 


$ 

C 

DEM 

SFR 

FRF 

YEN(IOO) 

DFL 

SKR 

UTIIOO) 

BFL(10) 




24,000 tonnes 
exported in April 


M*rtaH D i N S T0 the Agricultural 
JJJlS “8*9 Corp- Jordanian ex- 
M? iioD U ta ancl vegetables in 
April 1988 amounted to 24.700 
tonnes, 82 per cent of which 

JlSta Vfi0etab,e8 and 38 Per cent 

■ Orange was the main export 
amounting to 32 per cent of total 
experts, followed by 11 per cent 
cucumbers, eight per cent pola- 

fift a ?y en per C0 nt eggplants, 
while other vegetables, like to- 
matoes. lemon, lettuce, and 
I beans, ranged between five and 
15.5 per cent of total exports, . 

I Saudi Arabia was the main im- 
porter In April, importing 34 fcer ■ 
| cent o f Jordan's total agrlcultu- 
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:li a xp°rt3. Next was Kuwait, 
which Imported 35 per cent, foil- 
owed by 21 6 per cent for Dubai, 
!ij er 0 c ® n fQr other Arab Coun- 

and ^r per cent to Eu-i 
rope. ’ 

pom pared with April 1987. 
zj™2 J Ofl!"foullurai exports de- 
° raaaad hy 14,200 tonnes. i,e. 

pai r C8nt - Export of tomatoes 
decreased by 85 per cent, cu- 

SSSn^V PBr «"». °nd po- 

42 per cent. . Other 

J a 'f 0ra fl a decrease was 
ou per cent. 

However, a few other bra-. 

hihr 808 ’ Jgw ' 8 mallow 
^nd^zucchlnl registered a slight 


p iii . i r. - • 




Gulf Currohcies 


ii. Iliyul 

ay&xi- u'-. 

K. Oinai 

11.27390- tY.1 

U. |jf(i;u 

0.U7R90-fi0 

0. Riyal 

J.iyiOll - ?it 

0. Riy il 

0.3H500-U5 

L Lira 

370-372 

U.A.E.Dli 

3.6720- .40 

Source: 

Bahrain 

A.8.L., 0.8, 


GOLD IN JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Tuesday 10 May 1988 were as 
follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.750 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.350 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 5.400 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
5,000.000 

Ounce JD 168.000 

(10 cmx31 grammes) 

Rashadi Pound JD 32.000 

(Seven grammes) 

Sterling Pound JD 36.500 


K grammes). 
:e: Yousif 


Source: Yousif Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


Gold 

International 

LONDON (AP) - Late gold 
prices (In U.S. dollars per 
troy ounce): 


London 


Paris 444.13 Fixed 

Frankfurt 443.S 

Zurich 445.Q 

Hong Kong 440.6 


444.00 Bid 


443.96 Fixed 
446.00 Bid 
440.66 Bid 


Spot Dollar 


LONDON (AP) — Interbank 
spot dollar rates at iSSS 
on 9 May 198B. 


2 

SFR 

LIT 

FRF 

DEM 

BFL 

BLF 

DKR 

NKR 

SKR 

YEN 

AR$ 

CA$ 

Apes i 

F. Mark 

G;Drach 


1-9805-10 

1.3985-95 

1249-1250: 

5.7030-80 

1.6803-08 

I. 8842-47 

35.16- ;17 ’ 

8.4725-76 
6.1610-40 
5.8755-85 

1 24.60 r. 70 

II. 80-.81 
1.2398 - 24Q3 . 
111.06-.iB ^ r 
4,0055-75 
134.86-136.16 


FOLLOWING is a list of 64 companies whlrh t, * 
the Amman Financial Market, listed In the dedl! 

1-33 companies whoso share prices incfeas d sT.V" 61 
panies whose share prices decreased 47 ra. m 
which had no change in the prices of their shares ****** 


Opening Closing 


1. Bunk of Jorrlnn 

2. Iritl. Dev. ILinli 

G. Housing Uiinli 

4. Ju. Islamic n.’itik 

6. Aral) riii.(Joi|-.Jo 
R. .lo.HiwuriUfi-. Coi|i. 

7. Ju. Im'.&i'in.i-jru. 

It. Tin A Cr.Cori* 

H. MuU'orliolio 
0, n.Es.Inv.i.ti. 

! 1 . Parco 

2. Phlladilphln Inn. 

G. Jo. Electricity 
4. Dnr Al-Slm’ah 
II. Jo.Mat.t.lne!. 

0. Pntra Procinuh. 

7 Ta’.lirco. iiq Hire 
•'i i.i-ju. inv 

.in. i’: hi non l r-.n,. 

»<. Ju. i'liu".pii:iii* MiiK". 

I. Ind. Cum. P At|i. 

V'/i ii. •.li'ii Mills 

G. in. unity 

Public Minium; 
v j". I'riput I.;jitlii.;..mi 

N . Jo. Gl.isr, inti. 

/. Ju. spin. ;; Wmuv. 

Jo. Liniu & Sllu. mu I. 

9. Informed. Potiu-Chom. 

O. Jo. Client. Ind. 

1. Jo. Rock Wool 

2. Nat. Coble & Wire Mgft. 

3. Jo. Sulpho-Cliem. 

4. Arab Bnnk 

5. Jo. Nat. Bank 

6. R.Eb. Fln.Corp. 

7. Jo. Fin. Houbo 

6. Arab Life & Accident Ins. 
9. Arab Union Inl.lns. 

0. Ahila Nat. Ins. 

1. Jo. Leasing Corp. 

2. Jo. Press & Pub 
Ad-Dustour 

3. Universal Cliem.lnd. 

4. Nat Ind. 

5. Aladdin 

5. Jo. Wood Ind. 

7. Jo.Kwt.Bank. 

B. Jo. Gulf. Bank 
B. Nat. Fin. Inv. 

D. Inma Inv, 

& Fin, Foci! 

1. United Ins. 

2. Jo. Pross/AI-Ro'l 

3. Jo.Gulf R.Ee.Inv.Corp, 

4. Jo. Petroleum Ref. 

5. Jo. Tanning 

3, Arab Pharm.Mgft. 

7. Jo, Ceramic Ind. 

3. Jo. Print. & Pack. 

3. Arab Chemical 
Detergent Ind. 

3. Jo. Pipe Mgft. 

1. Dar Al-Dawa 

2. Arab Aluminium Ind. 

I. Nat. Steel 

I. Jo. Ind. & Match. 


• :t * ■ 
."!l> 
"ill! 
1P..H 
l 4 (JO 
.530 
.s>r,u 
2.510 
110.000 
2.500 
20 000 
1.170 
1 100 
940 
1.290 
.750 


16.050 
1.410 
1740 
I 690 
1 350 
.7(;rj 
1 9 10 

540 

/2ii 

390 

41Q 

910 

1.460 

.330 

A20 

050 

m 

1 2P0 
1 uTO 
L' o.r» 
1 .3 M 
•! I'-UO 
.‘•3j 
1.3'X» 

5 

'15" 

210 
1 230 
1.540 
.580 
970 
2.600 
1 14.000 
2.480 
13760 
1.100 

1.050 
.900 
1.250 
.720 


THE FOLLOWING is a list of the stock closing prlc®* 1 
wait Financial Market as quoted by Al-Anba' on 9 May 
compared with the previous closing: 


Kwt. Nat. Bank 
Gulf Bank 
Kwt.& M.E. Bank 
Kwt.FIn House 
Kwt. Inv. 

Pearl Inv. 

United R.Ea. 
Metal Pipes 
Pharm. Ind. 
Mobile Tele. 


0.860 

0.345 

0.300 

0.405 

0.160 

0.104 

0.116 

0.280 

0.192 

0.370 


0 

+ 0.005 
-0.005 
0 

-0.010 

0 

- 0.002 
-0.005 
+ 0.006 
+ 0.005 


Non - Kuwaiti Companies 


Bahrain Int.Bank 
Coast inv. 


0.087 

0.079 


+ Q.001 

0 


freight 



i-fc 


jUL-z . 
mLh n 


Vessels calling on 

Aqaba Port 


Amin Kawar & Sons Co 
Red Sea Shiping Agency 




•*: ill -St 


A) Black Sea 
(Ro-Ro) 

B) Australia 
(Cont. + Ro-Ro) 

d Yugoslavia + 
Madt. 

(Ro-Ro+Conv.) 
0) Far East 
(Conv.+Cont.) 


EJ9DR+ North 
Contentlnt + 
Valencia 
Europe 
(Container). 

F) Europe 
(Ro-Ro) 

Q) Eastern Europe 
(Conv.+Cont.) 

H) North America 
(Conv.+Cont.) 

0 Egypt + Red Sea 

J) China 


Name of 
Line 

SDP 


Jadranska 


Name of 
Vessel 

Radomyshl 

Ruzhany 

Boris Polevoy 
A. Qorb 
Komsom 
Emunuel Vidovlc 
KairoB 
A. Trader 
Gangchang 
Kota Ratu 
Kota Barter 
Kota Jaya 
Kota Maju 
Prltzwalk 
S. Jaehn 

Red Sea Explorer 
Red Sea 
Enterprise 
Huai Margarita 
Huai Traveller 
Huai Tracer 
Wl-Lokletek 


Arriving 

Date 


17/4/08. 

20/4/08 

29/4/8B 

13/4/88 

8/6/86 

2B/4/6B: 

5/6/88 

9/5/88 

25/4/88 

28/4/8B 

7/6/88 

7/5/68 

28/5/88 

1/5/8B 

10/6/88 

28/5/88 

29/5/B8 

17/4/8B 

6/6/88 

21/5/88 

22/5/88 


Oasis 

Liberty 

Conflo 


Kawar Egypt Alkarama 

29/4/88 

Co sco 

Rlza Isik 

28/4/88 

Jugollnlja 

Kumrovec 

19/4/68 

Charter 

Georgies M. 
Mundogas 

28/4/68 


Pacific 

30/4/88 


8 Area Services 


Serving 

Ares 


A) Far East:- 
(Contafner + 
Roro+Conv.) 


B) South Europe:- 
(Container + RoRo + 
Conv.) 


Name ol 
Line 


Nemo of 
Vessel 


Mitsui O.S.K. Titan 
Unas Eastern - 

Splendour 
Clover Ace 
Kubbar 


Sudan 
Shipping 
Une Ltd 


C) South Europe/ 
East Africa:- 
(contalner + RoRo) 

D) U.S.A-Canada- 
Australla 
(Bulk) 


LLOYD 

Triestlno 

Une 


Gearbulk 

Une 


E) North Cont. 
Porta:- 
(Conv.) 


F) Rad Sea Ports:- 
(Conv.) 


Gearbulk 

Une 


Pan Arab 
Une 
National 
Martime 


Blue Nile 4/88 
White Nile 4/88 
Blue Nile 5/88 

Duino 4/88 
Sistiana 5/88 
Duino 6/88 
Sisllana 7/88 

Paloma 
Almara Terza 
Ebro 
Ruth 

Chan.Forlune 
Pacific P. 
Quebec 
O.Navfgator 
Northern L. 


Usta 

Seaguardlan 
Ibis Arrow 

AlfdriBl 
Al Ahram 2/ 
V.5/88 
Al Ahram 2 
V. 8/88 


10/05/88 

16/05/B8 

23/05/88 

27/05/08 


08/05/88 

19/05/88 

09/06/88 

06/05/88 

28/05/86 

21/06/68 

12/07/88 

12/05/68 
24/05/88 
25/05/88 
25/05/68 
25/06/88 
28/05/68 
29/05/QB 
01 / 05/88 
13/08/88 


01/05/88 

07/08/88 

01/07/88 

15/05/88 

05/05/88 

15/05/8B 


Jordan National Lines 

— HITTEEN, in Aqaba 20 April, 7 May 1088 Dates: R/V 27.02-07.05: SB 
31.03-03.05. Duration R/V 71 days; SB 38 days. 

— EFD1M JUNIOR III, in Aqaba 23 May, 1 June. Dates R/V 07.04-01 06 
SB 17.04-01.06. Duration R/V 58 days; SB 35 days 

— HITTEEN II. in Aqaba. 13 June, 24 June. Dales: R/V 07.05 — 24 00- 
SB 21.05-24.08. Duration: R/V 50 days; SB 35 days 

The above three vessels are enroute Suez Canal, (Al-Karamehlil 
discharging in Bremen 21.02.88; Hitten discharging Nordenham 
23.03.88, 27.03.88: Efdlm Junior III discharging; Taragona 12.04.88, 
13.04.88), Antwerp. Bremen, Sheerness, Suez Canal and finally Aqaba. 


ftvLs Sto „ h , Arab Containers 

Venice 28 Anril 1 f l°' 45 ' de P artin 9 Ravena 27 April, 

. on q I Apnl - moving Aqaba 6 May 1988. — 

Ravena 11 y o , ya0e * No - 46 ' de P artin g Venice 10 May. 

-RMS 1 M y> V ' nQ Aqaba 21 May 198a — 

Rajjna IsMa? I'gaB^ 06 N °' 47, departlng Ven,ca 23 Ma Y- _ 

Ravena ^Jun^igsa^ 06 N °' 48, de P 0rt,n 8 Venice 6 June. _ 

3llJarr!h C o?!?? n S f a ' Voyage No. 6, departing Brazilian ports 
- ^-March, arri ving Aqaba 16 May 1988. 


Services Co. 


Thames, Trident Eagle, Voyage No. 6 departing Brazilian ports 
2 April, arriving Aqaba 12 May 1988. 

Thames, Eastern Wlzeman, Voyage No. 7, departing Brazilian 
ports 13 May, arriving Aqaba 15 June 1988. 

Thames, Trident Dusk, Voyage No. 8, departing Brazilian port 
25 May, arriving Aqaba 30 July 1988. 

Thames, Trident Eagle, Voyage No. 9, departing Brazil 30 June 
arriving Aqaba 15 August 1988. 


• •' -*'v. 

o A Sziucll company requires lo fill 
Iiic following vacancias; 

(1) Elactiicl Enginoar (instrumon- 
Intiofl and control) v/ith a mini- 
mum seven years’ experience. 

(2) Mechanical Engineer (diosel 
and pumps), with a minimum 
seven years’ experience 

(3) Civil Engineer with a minimum 
seven years' experience. 

(4) Sales Engineer (mechanical or 
chemical), with a minimum three 
years’ experience. 

Fluent English language Is a 
must for all applicants. Applica- 
tions and C.V. (in English) may be 
submitted to: SAISB. P.O. Box 
22553, Riyadh 11416, Saudi Ara- 
bia. 

• A company working in the 
Health Care Field requires a quali- 
fied sales specialist. The candid- 
ate should have a university de- 
gree, have at least two years of 
successful sales experience, 
speak and write English fluently. 
Experience In health care la not 
required. Applicants may submit 
C.V. and picture and salary de- 
mands to: The Manager, P.O. Box 
348, Amman, Jordan. 


e Dalleh Advertising Agency re- 
quires to fill the following pos- 

1) Executive Secretary holding a 
university degree in English Lit- 
erature, and have experience In 
typing, telex, faxJmlle and filing. 

2) Public Relations Executive 
holding a university degree in 
Mass Communication and has 
typing knowledge and fluent Eng- 

3) Sale Reprostatlves holding a 
university degree and exper- 
ience In advertising. Personal ap- 
pointment at the agency's office, 
Jaber Commercial Centre, Mecca 
St., second floor, tel. 821591. 


e The Employment Office has the 
following vacancies In a hospital 
In Saudi Arabia: 

1) Doctor specialized In laborato- 
ries and microbiology holding a 
degree from an accredited univ- 
ersity and haa a minimum exper- 
tenca of two years at a hospital, 

2) Sales Manager, holding a univ- 
ersity degree In Administrative 
sciences, Economics or Com- 
mercB (preferably a Master or 
Ph.D), with minimum experience 
of three years in medical sales. 
Age 28-30. 

3) Receptionist holding a univers- 
ity degree In Administrative 
science, Tourism or English Lit- 
erature, age 28-30 and three 
years experience. 

Applications may be submitted 
!?*.!!?? Employment Office at the 
UNRWA, Abdaiy, tel. 661100. 


companies 


Ing [8aSf r 7“, The fo,,ow - 
foH.wtth # l of JP ter n»tlonal 
titles i l t" lal «tude of spe- 
expo r ( V S® h,n .9 establish 

flrmf°, rt * t,ea w,th Jor- 

pan]AB 1 Interested com- 
Uols aMhi 1 ? d,r ®ct con- 
^ingly:^ 0 r addre8808 «c- 

y, Ul H||»|°f : a h T m . rf Kapoor, 1st 
fm BaJi r C K flnda Gall. 

lca, Pala, c*oiheB). aCh " 2, Pak,Btan 
n'o s A nr« EntBr Pri8flS, 

& a| ry Ground 6 ! °. f,,cer ® Colony, 

^ ^(»a?fStles) Lflhora Canlt - p a' 

S& n p 8 o n tel 8 f«- 1 7, Bach 

ei7 d g n S oorporatlon, 
an * (vari^oB); 79 ’ Kara chl, Pakls- 

^ | lei lr p C Q OverBeas (PVT). 

SiiP-wSsL 4i3o; 


Sa2 p - O o jsn z 4i3o' 

; na >d atufq kl8t0n ’ (materials 

1988 ! ■ 


e Transtrade (PVT) Limited, 212 
3Rd Floor, Al-Farld Centre, M.T. 
Khan Road, Karachi, (chemicals 
and agricultural materials). 

e Plastics Recycling (Private) Li- 
mited, P.O. Box 11433 Karachi- 
-Pakistan, (chemicals) 

• Pearl Enterprises Ltd, 69-T, 
Gulberg II, Lahore-11, Pakistan, 
(rice, pepper) 

e Pro-Pa k Traders, 63-A Small In- 
dustries Estate, Slalkot-4, 
(sport tools). 

e Socleta Coflca Pty Ltd. Traders 
Building, 4th Floor, Suite B-413 
World Trade Centre, Melbourne 
Cnr, Flinders And Spencer 
Streets, Victoria 3005, Australia. 
(Varieties). 

e Hassan Nsweed Co. Ltd. P.O. 
Box 1091 Kabul, Afghanistan. 
(Varieties) 

e Campbell & Shaw, 35 Granville 
Drive, Ballymena, Co. 

Antrim, B143 7 Ae, N. Ireland, 
(tools end machines). 

e Mk Asosciates, 26, Street 38, 
F.6/1, Islamabad, Pakistan, 
(clothes). 

• Tiptop International Associate 
Corp. P.O. Box 70-154 Taipei, 
Taiwan R.O;C. (medical equip- 
ment). 

e Naso Trade Co., 7F 16 Chang 
Chun Rd. Taipaf 10413, Taiwan, 
(varieties) 


e Union Factor Inc. No. 1 35, Chin 
Vaun 2 Road, 112277 Peitou 
Taipei Taiwan. 

• Ramose Enterprises Corp, P.O. 
Box 68-272, Taipei, Taiwan, (mat- 
erials, glasses and watches). 

• Trio Development Corp., P.O. 
Box 24-230, Taipei, Taiwan, 
R.O.C. (varieties) 

• Durueel, Cemberlftas Plyerioti 
Cad No., 2 0. Gallp Durueel Is 
Hani, Istanbul, Turkey, (carpet 
and clothes) 

e Arde DIb Tlcaret Ltd. Olgunlar 
Sok 36/16, Kocateoe. Ankara, 
(leather shoes and bags) 

a Mil tae Mlfaslllar, 85B Sokak, 
No 4/703 Sogutlu leheni, Izmir, 
(Pumps). 

a Jrg Trading (Middle East) Li- 
mited, 14 Chester Road, Castle, 
Northwlch, Cheshire Cw8 1JB, 

. England (water Industries) 

• N.B. Modha And Sone Ltd., 
Oayatrl Limited, Unite 2B, Con- 
naught Business Centre Hyde Est- 
ate Road, Hendon London Nw9 
6JI, England, (construction ma- 
chines). 

• Benelux Import-Export, Kon As- 
reldpleln 31, 2018 Antwerpen, 
Belgium, (machines) 

e Eram Enterprise, 73 /C Asad 
Avenue, Mohammadpur, Dhaka, 
Bangladesh, (materials and food 
stuff). 


e Metropolitan Exports Corpora- 
tion 9-G Motijheel Commerlcal 
Ares, (Nd Floor) Dhaka- 1000 Ban- 
gladesh. (materials) 

Wetts Enterprises Company, P.O. 
Box 40-95 Taipei, Taiwan, R.O.C. 
(industrial machines) 


a United Nations Industrial 
Development Org. Corao Magenta 
59, 1-20123, Milano, Italy, (tech- 
nology and projects). 

e C/0 Chamber of Commerce of 
The People's Socialist Republic of 
Albania "Konferenca E Pezes" 6, 
Tirana Albania, (varieties) 

a Gonzaga Claro, R. Coronal 
Bento Rome 53 R/C.. 1700 Lie- 
boa, Portugal, (varieties) 

• Basin a I or Industrial, Baaculas 
De Rio Major Lda, Rua do abade 
mondego 128, Leca Da Palmelra, 
4450 Matoshlnhos, Portugal, 
(cars and tools). 

a Dm Trade & Projects, 65 Adela 
Avenue, Moatpur Perk, Surrey, 
Kt3 BLg, England, (varieties) 

• Associates of The Universe, 
3B-Cowdray Way, Elm Park Essex 
Rm 12 4 Au, England. (Industrial 
equipment) 

a i Sweram Export, PI: B73b 
S-370 30 Rodeby, Sweden. (In- 
dustrial and agricultural equip- 
ment) 1 

• Scott & English Limited, Cum- 
mlrte Division, 32 Liu Fang Road, 
Singapore 2282. (Diesel ma- 
chines) 


Award 

Pte Ltd. No. 65, SI me Avenue, Yi 
Xlu Factory Building, 07-03, Sin- 
gapore 1438. (trophies) 

Economic 

Adhocracy 

Contlnueed from page 7 

last weak, the marginal 
utility of the dollar became 
higher than that of the Jor- 
dan Dinar and a specula- 
te wave was set in mo- 
tion. The Central Bank suc- 
ceeded In containing the 
problem. Yet, the Bank 
muat be fully aware that 

I?,S t8 *u 0f th0 Problem 
are stiff there and that a 
reoccurrence of specula- 
tion will continue to be a 
future possibility. 

The existence of a large 
supply of Euro-doliars is 
a pouroe of headache 
to the US Treasury and fed 
alone but It has now be- 
222? a . naflBlng policy 


problem to mVnV develop 
Ing count rlea. The amelio- 
ration of the dollarization 
syndrome should be a 
source of reassurance to 
i5 e Americans and the 
World at large. 
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sports 


Life past 30: 


Rummenigge going strong 
Stielike bows out 


By Tony Czuczka 

Associated Press Writer 

GENEVA (AP) The crowds 
turning out lately to watch him 
score are nol up to German or 
Italian standards, but Karl- 
Heinz Rummenigge is showing 
the Swiss he still has world 
class. The 32-year-old former 
West German soccer Inter- 
national, snared 'by Switzer- 
land's first-division Servette 
Geneva test fall, made that 
chillingly clear in a recent 5-1 
championship win at Young 
Boys in Bern. 

Before 12,000 stunned fans, 
the forward slammed In three 
goals In 12 minutes. With a 
®prlnt and Hat shot from 20 
metres, a volley off a centre to 
the penalty point and a directly 
converted free kick, Rumme- 
mgge proved his agility and 
killer right foot stlil spell dan- 
ger. 

Swiss soccer lackB big 
money and has only a few top- 
flight players, so some clubs 
looking for an affordable boost 
Import old-tlmere. Rummenigge 
Is still having a ball. But his for- 
mer national teammate Uli Stie- 
like will end his professional 
career at Swiss champion Xa- 
max Neuchatel thfs season. 

Stielike, 33, is the musta- 
chioed midfielder who, with 
Rummenigge In the attack 
nalgecl West Germany win the 
. 19 ° 0 European championship 
and gain the World Cup Final In " 
Spain two years later. Unbear- 
able knee pains forced him to 
quit after being sidelined for 
most of the past season. He 
plans to return to Spain, which 
ne came to love during eight 
^eysatstar club , Real M™ 

s fl 4 P a sportswear 
company with friends. 

1980 1882. 

Hummenigge s career hlghliohta 
delude the 1S86 World Cup 
Pinal. Between 1974 and 1934 
• J82 goals for Bayern 

USSL [n West Germany, won 
two championships and was lea- 

th [ ee . t,mea i Once 
SSL 29 Qoa,a - As the current 

hten n n r d,,88nd - h6 

attra5K nl Pn 9 ®o. b ? 0ame -big ' 

sphngtlme 

soccer, but the veteran' ol 95 



. « ; ■ s' , ' ,-*V 


Rummenigge: the killer right 

International matches * stayed 
modest. "It really doesn't matter 
who scores the goals," he said 
a ahoot, ng down Young 
“, oya .- But when I have chances 
Hke today, I do like to give the 
ball a good whack." 

„. Tha blond father of four 
e^jned at least through next 
Bsaaon and wants to end his pro 
gjayer days In Geneva. " Every - 
HSJ 8 Possible" In his future, 
a n a c J“ dln9 R , “coaching Job, he 
E ay J- Rummenigge seemed 

hflri d £ d H° Ut ,a3t year a,tar ha 

iWyOT M " an0lUb '' li8h0me 

R backed by Geneva 
Real Estate Brokers, offered 
1.3 billion Italian lire (about $ 
one million). After a disappolnt- 


For Rent 

in Shmei- 

tenances. Very kmfmSI *' moquett9 ' and all afjpur- 

Reference: Tel. No. 676 298. 


lor the roll- 

Uts 28 May and run until 23ju|y a " rBVaTs whlch will start o n 


SS-S** 0 " for Q®rman as a foreign' language 
son with a very good command of the German' 
glace on 21 and 24 May between 4 and 7 




foot still spells danger 


"L 00 K fa !! ? 0ason - the tea m has 
pushed toward the top of the 

standings with a new coach 
and revitalized Rummenigge. 

ia W Ver Y nice, the team 
s fun he says. "I may run a 
little slower than young play- 

nm# 0 f)aaS 0n 1^ years of 

teammates 8, 8XP8r ' 8nC8 ,0 

While Xamax Is favoured to 
retain the title, Servette has a 
shot at a berth In the UEFA 
Cup, one of the European club 
competitions. So Rummenigge 
could return to the International 
limelight. And a national team 
comeback? "The legs say yes, 
but the head says no." 

In Neuchatel, Stielike winds 
up a career that Included 42 
ffij! 88 f ° r West Germany and 
about life after soccer. 
Affsr his untiring, aggressive 
^dheid work helped secure 
he 1987 Sw,ss he 
feSrJ? 1 ®? Sur0ary and waa out 
om^ nn JJ 1001118 - T be wear of 
nmuall 0 * pr ° yeara ultimately 
P™Y ed !*» much for a come- 
back, and Stielike bowed out a 

plred. bef ° re h,S 

, was pushing hard, maybe 
too much," he told an Inter- 
viewer. "But m the time we 
S a on track for the title and® 
foam -q 00 0l abandon the 

Ina ?nr ?2° Cer 0arned me a Hv- 

ing for 15 years," said Stielike 

wlth bl fh fl« S u ach °2 l graduate 
^S n ‘ hrea young children. "Bui 
I think-at the same time some- 
“*5 else Is being born. In rhy 
case, It s working In business. 1 ' 

' , I 0 ]® desperate, bid : to keen 
Playing, which led to brief tete 
appearances In Xamax games® 

HnnMi 8 ? meaat to inspire hid 
son Micky, who has a aplne tu- 

mor , I wanted to give mv eon s 

K s 8 j;r.t youca " r ^ 

h«Llt er ? ,nsly ,m P 0 s a lble if you 
believe , in yourself and 


■tlellke.-sald, ;-Ufe 


Blind rider says 
equestrian art no 
big deal 

By Meg Reynolds aid, calling the i 

Associated Press Writer discriminatory. 

IGH, North Carolina (AP) at * orney tor the hfo 

^Knouse doesn't think S Bt . 8 ho H< >™ fctaoS* 


By Meg Reynolds 

Associated Press Writer 

RALEIGH, North Carolina (AP) 
— Kristen Knouse doesn't think 
there's anything special about a 
blind person riding a horse in a 
national college equestrian com- 
petition. But she had to fight for 
a chance to prove that. 

The blind Rutgers University 
student has been riding horses, 
using her sense of hearing to 
guide her, since she was 10 
years old, "It s easy. I can hear 
the horse's feet echo off the 
rail," Miss Knouse, 19, said In a 
telephone Interview from her 
hotel room In Laurlnburg, site of 
the 15th Intercollegiate National 
Championship horse show. 

She placed fourth out of 12 
riders In the walk-trot equitation 
class. A day earlier, the fresh- 
man persuaded organizers to 
reverse their earlier decision and 
let her compete. 

Although she qualified for the 
competition by winning a reglo- 
nsl collegiate contest last month 
in Horsham, Pennsylvania, orga- 
nizers last week disqualified her 
ui? 0 ! , n0 N°nal show, saying a 
blind rider could be dangerous to 
other riders. The ruling sur- 
| prlS8ed Mias Knouse, who has 
«? m R 8 * ed *°r * wo semesters on 
the Rutgers equestrian team. 

‘ You see, I’ve never been 
kept out of anything before — 
not even when I was a kid." she 
said. She competes In a type of 
ndlng called "hunt seat," In 
w™* riders in traditional 
English -style attire demonstrate 
various gaits as they go around 
the, show ring and are judged on 
their form. She said she’s tried 
ner hand at Jumping, but only In 
practice sessions. 

The disqualification ateo sur- 
prised her parents and team- 
mates on the Rutgers Eques- 
trian Squad, who accompanied 
her to North Carolina to protest 
the ruling. The North Carolina 
b 2 nch ,, of American Civil Lib- 
erties Union also came to her 


said the 

nrimnHi Ml8S . Kn0U8e hi i ' 

ih y on , ln8urfl nc8coSi 
and the safety of olher <vJ 

«,2j crh S ,natk>n fs not 81 ta? : 

aaid attorney John Maws ■ 
About 260 riders fronuS 
™ d i th ® Un| ted Stales 5- 

peted in the event at St *. 
dr . ewa „ Presbyterian cote 
Mias Knouse, from MeS 
New Jersey, said she t/J 
competes with "spollera/ ra- 
pie posted around the hem 
show ring to warn her oi cornei 
and obstacles. 

Show officials had mW fc 
the spotters violated compeSw 
rules, while Miss Knouse'sittu 
without them might endanu 
other riders. But later on, Me 
putting Miss Knouse and Is 
mount through paces Inapftti 
corral at the Horse Showfft, 
the show officials reiented. 

They decided to let a frlendd 
Miss Knouse run alongside le 
while she rode in the show ring 
In the walk-trot class, but wilt- 
out any verbal commwtatsi 
between horsewoman and hel- 
per. "She certainly is comfort- 
able on a horse. It went very, : 
very smoothly the olher dej. 
said Shelby French, who Off* 
the farm where the show ws 
held and coaches the equestrian 
team at St. Andrews. 

Miss Knouse, who has ta 
blind since birth, seid ft 
mounted her first horse at 
10 at a riding academy near ha 
home. She quickly adjusted H 
the different galls,, white]® 
sense of hearing and the wj 
instructor helped her guide 1 W 
animal. Later, she practised 
the family horse, RhannorirtW 
at home in a large circle at W 
end of a long rope held by w 
father. "I know RahannonsPJ 
really well," she said. 1 wl ™ 
ridden strange horses so m 
times". 



SJjJJJer Interior Raja'I Al-Dajanl and Minister^ 
Zuhair Al-Ajlouni Insepct the horse-drawn 
boggles used In Petra on trial bases 

Ministerial committee 
inspects facilities in PeW 


£!2JijS (Star) A ministerial 
ftwirrtttee comprising the Min- 
®!. er .,°[, inters Affairs Mr Ra- 
ja i AJ-Dalanl, Minister of Tour- 
^ Uh ? lr .^“Ajlouni, and 
H 8te t . . of Culture and 
National Heritage Dr Mahmoud 
^-Hammourl last week paid a 
two-day visit to Petra. 

iiJSf dea| on9d to In- 

SRL«B facltit,es available at 
jne old Napataean . city, and to 
see to It that, this major, Jorda- 


nian touristic elt® tor- 

enough attention, w 

basic requirements to I - 
the large number of W* 1 
who visit it every yea '■ 

The three ministers. 0% 
panled by the Director 
Antiquities Departing. 
mined the 
gles which have been 
introduced to carry J® w iw 
from the visitors ; mtoTJ 
arohaedoglcai 


f g & lures section 
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Amman 


Players rehearse for 


PhotoB by Nick Buxcey 


Proceeds of the play go to the Orphanage of St. 
Vincent de Paul 


By a Star Staff Wnter 

TO BE perfectly honest, the first 
Jme I ever heard of the Farndale 
Avenue Housing Estate Town- 
swomen’s Guild Dramatic So- 
Cfflly was when Julia McKelvey. 
Jractor of the Amman Players. 

me that an invitation had 
wen sent out to a certain Mrs 
«eece their director, in connec- 
Wn with a theatre dinner perfor- 
mance of ' Macbeth'' by the 

KP at Amman's Jordan Inter- 
Continental Hotel. 

^though Jordan has hosted 
rSfff c f ieMties before, it 
Kn h ,. the fee,in0 that some- 

2?Si. e . unique was on Its 

crantflJ a SOu 9ht, and was 

K d ' Bn aud,ence with Mrs 

8r T Qn 9 ed to meet In the 

5a h <? r h i? te1, 1 was ®xpect- 
flsmboyantly dressed 

wmf? and so it was with 
<tocovanS r 4? ,hat 1 eventua| ly 
intflrvlftwf^ subect of my 

SSJrJjJ to a qoietly unob- 
twaedRkS e '- res P ,end ®nt In 
apparemiu ’^'H" 86 - and pearls ' 

8 evers| n hi.nH r '^ y lhe rema| ns of 
s“Sl h r Ji ed w at tempts to eat 
table floL e ? s and on th ® 
imagined y have alr ®ady 

English nh, that traditional 

tea ^ m nlf' av ^ ay ' the Pot of 

11 h*i3?J e Wl h C09y {or waa 
askSd flr h«I ed h me warm,y and 1 

f AHETnn c h0 u W lon0 th ® 
Stance. ,Q,D ■ S, had been in ex- 

have'bsfllfL? 1 , 6 aee - WBlt 11 most, 

causfTu, Q n a !J? ast 50 years bs- 


The Farndale ladies are coming! 


v.: . TPPttynlty t 0 mention 


the ladles by name. Phrases 
such as. "really tries hard," 
"jolly nice woman," and "very 
sporting indeed," sprang from 
her lips and she was obviously 
tremendously proud of the 
group. 

So why had they decided to 
visit Jordan? 

"Well it was such a funny 
thing," remarked Mrs Reece. "I 
was just writing to the Mid- 
Surrey Federation to confirm our 
booking for Fetcham Village Hall, 
when Miss McKelvey's Invitation 
was popped through the letter 
box." 


Was it a surprise? 

"Not really, you see the Rev. 
Moller's wife's cousin by marri- 
age (twice removed on her 
grandmother's side) had visited 
Jordan on holiday some time 
ago and obviously left a forward- 
ing address should such an op- 
portunity arise and I must say 
the ladles are so looking forward 
to coming out. There have been 
several bring-and-buys to help 
raise funds, and the English La- 
dles of Amman sent us some 
beautifully embroidered antema- 
cassars with scenes of Jordan 
on them to get us Into the mood. 
I'm here a little bit early to make 
sure that all the arrangements 
are in order before the others 
arrive." 

I was anxious to know why the 
F.A.H.E.T.G.D.S. had chosen to I 
perform Macbeth, which was. af- 
ter all a serious play -demanding 
for the audience as well as the 
actresses. And wasn't it a little 
ambitious considering the size of 
the cast required? 

To all these question Mrs 
Reece simply replied, "No, no, 
no, no, not at all. You see, we 
rehearse at least twice a week 
and we began to practice Mac- 
beth last September — we're al- 
ways careful not to peak too 
early (as they say in the thea- 
tre). 

(< My ladles are talented ac- 
tresses, and although Shake- 
speare's original version of the 
play had 45 characters, we've 
reduced this to an economical 7, 
and I can honestly say that even . 
as director, I often find It difficult 
to distinguish between, say, 
Ross and Macbeth who are 
played . by the same person! I'm 
sure the audience will be utterly 
astonished by the wealth of art- 


istic licence displayed by my So- 
ciety. I'm also sure that our 
performance will leave many a 
tear behind, provoke many a 
thoughtful moment and indeed 
lead many others to a totally 
new appraisal of Shakespearean 
tragedy." 

At this juncture, Mrs Reece 
retired to her room as her 
swollen ankles were causing 
considerable discomfort. I was 

most impressed with her wealth 
of knowledge and I'm sure the 
Amman Players have made a 
wise decision in asking them out 
to Jordan. 


If you would like to see the 
Farndale Avenue Housing Estate 
Townswomen's Guild Dramatic 
Society's Production of Mac- 
beth, tickets are available from 
Sweats Supermarket, Istaklal Li- 
brary Shop (Shmesanl) and the 
Jordan InterContinental Hotel. 
The price of JD 10 Includes a 
traditional English dinner and 
complimentary drink and for 
each ticket sold, JD 2.500 will be 
given to local charities. The 
dates of the performances are 
23, 24. and 25 May 19BB. 



One of the actressesf?) rehearses one of the more 
poignant speeches In the play 


InterContinental hosts the Amman players 


By Diane Chllangwa 
Star Staff Writer 
For some five years now. Jor- 
dan Hotel InterContinental's 
"Entertainment Co-operation" In 
conjunction with British Airways 
Playhouse Group has each fall 
and spring staged dinner theatre 
plays performed by renowned 
British performers as part of 
their effort to promote Inter- 
national cultural entertainment in 
Jordan. 

Past InterContinental /British 
Airways performances such as 
William Douglas Home's spar- 
kling comedy "The Kingfisher", 
and the more recent perfor- 
mance of Alan Ayckbourn's 
smash-hit comedy "Bedroom 
Farce" are perfect examples of 
the top-quality live perfor- 
mances put on since the joint 
venture's Inception. 

it is due to the success of 
past performances and the ge- 
nuine interest and experience in 
promoting local theatre produc- 
tions that the Jordan InterCon- 
tinental has agreed to host the 


Amman Players' dinner theatre ' ing to Barakal. 


comedy performance ol "The 
Farndale Avenue Housing Es- 
tate's Townswomen's Guild Dra- 
matic Society's production of 
Macbeth." 

The Amman Players are not 
sponsored by either the hotel or 
British Airways Playhouse, ac- 
cording to InterContinental Ass- 
istant Banquet Manager Balwa 
Barakal. "We have put the per- 
formance room at their disposal 
from 20 May leading to the three 
performance nignts and we have 
also volunteered to work on the 
tickets, posters, and to prepare 
the stage setting and lighting. 
This will be our donation to the 
players. We are charging only 
the price of the meal." 

As part oi the hotel's efforts 
to localize the performance, cer- 
tain ideas and Items from the 
play have been combined with 
something from the hotel, such 
as the service, and the menu — 
which consists of a typical 
homemade English meal, all of 
which will carry an element of 
surprise for its gueBts, accord- 


11 will be nice to have a differ- 
ent colour added to a local thea- 
tre production which in this case 
is combined with a dinner, says 
Barakal. "IF a something that the 
clientele in this country appre- 
ciates a lot judging from our ex- 
perience in the past." 

Commenting on the charge 
Barakat adds, "The price that 
they are charging is very good 
value-for -money to have din- 
ner and theatre combined." 

Following the Amman Players' 
dinner theatre performance, the 
hotel hopes to support other lo- 
cal theatre groups in the future. 

"There are quite a few up- 
-and-coming local groups," says 
Barakat. "Dinner theatres are 
different, as It is not as easy as 
just putting on a banquet." 

Performances will be held at 
Al Badlya Room beginning at 
7,30 p.m. All proceeds from the 
performance will be donated to. 
the Orphanage of St. Vincent de 
Paul. For Information and res- 
ervations. please call 8413S1 at 
ex*. 2141. 
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arts 


Poet of conscience in 
troubled times 


A night on the town 

By Mike Maggio March 1988 


By Suchlnta Wljasoorfya 

Special to The Star 

MIKE MAGGIO describes him- 
self as a social and political 
poet. He believes that all artists, 
whether they be writers or pain- 
ters or any other, should have a 
political point of view. “This Is 
not to say that every piece of 
work has to be political, but we 
have to use our art to make the 
world a better place." Ha has 
written some love poems and 
Jpersonal poems and has also 
translated the work of some 
contemporary Arab poets. 

A recent student of Arabic, 
Mike works painstakingly on his 
translations, to bring out the 
essence of the poems, rather 
than produce literal translations 
of the words. He hopes to deve- 


lop further this aspect of hfs 
writing, as he feels that the 
English-speaking world should 
be awakened to the dynamic 

and important work of contem- 
porary Arab poets. 

Remembering the horror plays 
of his childhood and the rhyme 
and meter poems of his adole- 
scence produces a chuckle from 
Mike, but he considers them an 
Important part of his evolution as- 

a poet. He thinks that his poetry 
haG "blossomed" in the past few 
years. 

"Poets and writers deal with 
experiences, and the older you 
get, the more you have to write 
about. When I listen to young 
poets I notice that they have 
good style, but they don't 


fc-lk 
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Poet Mike Maggfo 


Photo by Suchfnta Wijeaoorfya 



flew film "Stand and 6el Ivor 


Above The Law (R> Steven 
Seagal — Slam-bang actionbr 
about cop who mops up Chi - 1 1 
cago drug dealers. Much noise 
and mayhem (Fair). 

Bad Dreams fR) Jennifer Rubin 
— inept, Gory horror story in- 
volving suicide rituals (Boring). 

Beetle Juice (PG) Michael 
Keaton — Ghosts seek help in 
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and lost 


vpm/ Ml IIIQ 


s usually have much substance. 
5 'There Is usually a lot of dislllu- 
j [slonment, which is typical of the 
z lexperience of the young adult." 
In hfs recent work, rhyme and 
meter have been abandoned in 
favour of imagery and the natu- 
ral flow and rhythm of the words, 
as he weaves them into a fabric 
of thoughts and Insights. His va- 
ried experiences and observa- 
tons of people and cultures, both 
in and out of his native USA give 
colour and texture to hfs work. 

"I hope I can bring some 
beauty Into the world. Some of 
my work is not beautiful. It is 
blunt and to the point, but It's 
real, and reality is not always 
beautiful. If what is going on 
around me is not beautiful, then 
my work will reflect that.'The 
beauty of Mike's poetry is in the 
expression of harsh reality in 
words and imagery that touch 
and affect the emotions of his 
audience, often shocking and 
disturbing them. 

. "Poetry is not only for the elite 
in their ivory towers. It should 
show everybody the beauty of 
the language, and It should get 
people involved." 

He has read his poetry in Am- 
man, on several occasions, and 
initiated an English and Arabic 
poetry reading group, who meet 
on a regular basis to share their 
work, and be Inspired by each 
other. 

As a free-lance writer contrl- 
buhng to some publications in 
the United States, Maggio says 
that he would (ike to do what- 
ever he can to cored the false 
images and help change the ne- 
gative public opinion of Arabs 
particularly the Palestinians) 
that exists there. 

"Everyone has a job to do to 
support , the Palestinian people 
on the West Bank and the Gaza. 

I see my Job as bringing what is 
going on with them to the con- 
sciousness of others " ui D 
thrust Is Justice for all people 
reagardless of who they are P * 

Mike came to Amman in Au- 
guat of 1087, as the Director of 
ne English Language Services 
international (ELSI). He has lived I 
and worked In the Middle East 
for several years, having taught 
English in Jeddah, and studied 


Those people 

carou8| ng people 
with their fancy suits and silks 
those beautiful people 
with their wining and dining 

with their eyes glistening with wealth 
those people - 

they are celebrating a birthday 
they are laughing and smiling 
they are filling their mouths 
with morsels and tripe 
now they are dancing 
now their tune 
Is about to be played 

Dance young lady 

dance with your handsome beau 

dance to the complex rhythms 

dance while the memories 

snatch at your mind 

there was once a garden 

there was once a midnight raid 

but dance young lady 

dance till your dark eyes forget 

the flight In the darkness 

the crying and screaming 

and the smell of jasmine filled the air 

dance young lady 

dance and forget 

as the youth with his right arm broken 
thrusts his left arm high In the air 
and still you dance 
you dance 

and the music twists and turns you 
In Its gently deceiving hands. 

Those people 

now they are listening 

now they are watching with glazed eyes 

there s a woman up on the table 

there’s a woman lamenting on the screen 

they cry for their loved ones 

they applaud the man with the rose In his teeth 

those people 

they pay for the bill now 

they dig in their pockets 

while the children of Bethlehem 

search for pebbles and stones 

those sorry people 
their empty hands capping 
they sit back and wonder 
while the children of Bethlehem 


I 9 f y out in despair. 

Arabic in Tunisia. He converted 
to Islam some years ago, while 
he was In Saudi Arabia 0 

always been 'nter- 
ln !he people of this area. 
Perhaps it is my Mediterranean 
heritage I probably have Arab 

i , a,nce 1 am Sicilian 
origin. Both my parents were 
born In the USA, and I grew up in 
New York, but I was surrounded 


Recent film releases 


"• hauling & house. Unlsplred 
comedy falls flat (Fair). 

!!!?£ . 5 lu «a (PG) Matthew 
Broderick. 7 - Agreeable but flat 
Worid War II army 
basic training (pair). .1 - . . . . ■ 

>hL 9 j? f , 4l i ht8 * 0, lCUy (R) Ml-;-. 
chae J. Fox - — Dull ..story of •, 
cocaine-snorting young man on 
self-destructive path (Fair). 


D.O.A. (R) Dennis Quaid | n - 
mystery about poi- 
soned man who seeks his own 
murderer (Good). wn 

gafyja.-ssg 

:t 8 ke^ Salflon^GoQdJ' 0 dl3k 

&* y u? e L G 99 d < PQ -13> An- 
thony MIchaerHall — High 

■school quarterback is courted 

r ? cr 9 ,l0ra - Botched 
comedy (Boring). 

The Last Emperor (PG-13) 
ffc 1009 Beautifully 
filmed, sweeping epic of Chi- 

Sxcuins (a? alrulerWaual,y 

MS 01 ■■ ;<RK ; Rob :lo^ t 

k " T---' Atmospheric 
!S e i y: T anC0 ee| : in the 
(0ood) IT)P PnS ° f Lon 0 ,6 land 


A New Life (PG-13) Alan Alda 
— Couple faces new lifestyles 
following dlvorce.Perky adult 
comedy (Good). 

| Police Academy 5 (PG) Bubba 
1 Smith — Latter-day Keystone 


by people who spoke Italian,^ 
Iliad customs and family &»■ 
‘tlons similar to those 
here." 

Mike recently resigned 
his job at ELSI, and will be lead- 
ing Amman In the 
He will only bid "au revolr »» 
friends here, bb he is sure p 
he will come back 10 this J® 
again, even if only for a visn. 


Cops Involved in uninspired 
slapstick antics (Boring)- 

The Seventh Sign W jgj 
Moore — Much mumbo-Juj® 
about the apocalypse tied 10 
baby's birth (Fair). 

Stand And Deliver 
ward James Olmos J* 
film about math teatf®',^ 
motivates Hispanic sktfP’ 



jThe attors In “Beetlejulce’ ’ undergo quite a t' an8lul 

(motion well 



The Comedy Classics 
of Charlie Chaplin 

THE THURSDAY comedy slot on JTV’e Channel Two has 
recently been devoted to the old comedy classics of Charlie 
Chaplin, one of the screen's most popular comedians, an all 
time favourite, a man that has become a legend In his own 
right. 

Charlie Chaplin's long and fruitful career In the cinema as 
director, screen -writer and star produced some of the 
greatest comedies in the history of cinema, and also pro- 
duced the screen's most memorable persona... "The 
Tramp, or what Chaplin himself used to call "the little 
man. 

The Image of The Tramp (the one we have been seeing on 
our small screens over the past weeks). Is ail too familiar to 
Charlie Chaplin s innumerable admirers, and to the count- 
less lovers of early cinema. Who can ever forget the little 
man with the waddling walk, the too tight jacket and the 
00 loose pants held up with string, the oversize boots and 

bow,er hat ’ thB ho, ®y fl |ov ®s. the wing collar 
and the all too conspicuous little canel 

,.Ji he ii OV 5 r i a J l ima9B a nd costume of the tramp in fact 
2 d *?I ui he va,n ^aspirations to gentility of a man brought 
SJ 1 ? jj ).' wa ¥ m Born ,n 1889 in the slums of London’s 
221 XPJ 7 Cha P ,n s upbringing was strictly Victorian. As a 
iinlo «? n. n ? w * , 1e m,serleB of extreme poverty and institu- 
nftof PI ck 9! ,siaa B0 verity — he had been sent to a home 
after the death of his alcoholic father. 

This childhood made a lasting Impression on Chaplin. His 
**!• atmos Ph®r®. the perceptions, the' morality, 
Si " 1 ™ 9 " 19 and the v,s,ons of the world of the underprl- 
ariu * I hoU9h romanticised and transmuted Into com- 
c 9, re , °* truth and Painful experience lies at the 
naart of Chaplin's best work. 

,p5 n h , a /l la Chaplin's technique and style derived from his 
on English music halls where he first appeared 

m „ a9 ! a * tbe ear ly age of five, both his parents being 
mu8lc hall performers. 

Chaplln possessed the qualities of a fine ac- 
sonBo 1 8 !v or 9 ? lm| cry, remarkable grace and rhythmic 
sense' nexhaustib,e Invention In addition to a native poetic 

,atB8t °f B very long list of books written on 
a P d art of Charfle Chaplin he is referred to as "clne- 
Ihanii iL 1 versal lB 9 B nd, one of the few unarguably au- 
luekv iiSS ? 8 of lhe 8,Iver aoreen.” And now we are 
relax in,?.. to , en J°y some of his best early work as we 
n our own homes In front of our television Bets. 


BSC World Service highlights 
for week beginning 14 May 


Shang^ W9ek: ln,lmate 
*Pa«L°I tb ® Week" Is 

dfi? iSLSSLJKI 


Pdpuia r drimp K 0f ? 9 m08t 

WorlH e ma , br0adca8t on 
few V Q° I d ? Brv, ce In the past 

turnof t ek » It<8 thft 

by, A| an Exchanges" 

R Obln a HerfnM / 0urn * atarr,n 9 
naiad for f ? r n ^ r8c °ntiy noml- 
' Aw ard for 0 hio 98t , Actor Sony 
• anrf h a ‘[° 6 ln thB8B 

The JlTS i av " la Bertram. 

^^^ 8 6 ./‘p n « 8 on^a 

ssaS h sr ,,h iJ£ 

Jl«r ! 1 ®f fort to save 
i te'4:3o a9 Sat 2 1 '30, 


lovers, Hero and Leandar: 
“The long strait called the 
Hellespont formed the class- 
ical boundary of Europe end 
Asia. Its narrowest point — a 
mile or so across — was be- 
tween two ancient cities, 
Seat 08 and Abydos. By night, 
on the European Bhore, Hero, 
Aphrodite's priestess at Ses- 
toB, held a torch for her 
lover, Leandar, we could 
then swim over to her from 
Abydos.." Wed. 7:30 and 
14:15. 

Rhythms of the Sun 

Through many years of 
broadcasting to the world — 
and visiting her listeners 
whenever possible — Pamela 
Creighton has developed a 
real love for melodies and 
rhythms which sound exotic 
back home in Britain. She'll be 
travelling In spirit to the trop- 
ics, for the musical equivalent 
of a multi-coloured, freshly- 
mixed cocktail. Tues. 7:30 
and 17:46. 


Jordan Television 


Saturday 

5: 45 Le Chevalier de Par- 
daillon: Catherine arranges to 
eliminate the Protestant Hugue- 
nols on the pretext that they are 
plotting rebellion. 

7:00 News in French. 

7:15 Documentary on the 
Blood. 

7:30 News in Hebrew 
8:00 News in Arabic 
; 8:30 Yes. Prime Minister 

9:10 Man and Music: Mozart 
was one of the first composers 
to try to make a living as a free- 
lancer. He met with considerable 
success, thanks mainly to his 
prowess on the keyboard and 
the acclaim for his operas 'Ab- 
duction from the Seraglio' and 
"The Marriage of Figaro." 

10:00 News In English. 

10:20 Feature Film: "The Se- 
cret of Blood Island" — a female 
parachutist is smuggled into a 
prisoner of war camp. 

Sunday 

6:00 Rue Carnot 

6:30 L'ecole des Fans: this 
week's guest; Pedro Ibanez. 

7:00 News in French 
7:15 Science 
7:30 News In Hebrew 
8.00 News in Arabic 

8:30 Check It Out: A harassed 
supermarket manager tries to 
run a tight ship despite a tidal 
wave of employee Inefficiency. 

9:10 World In Flames: This 
last episode focuses on the pri- 
vate lives of Mussolini and Sta- 
lin. 

10:00 News in English 
10:20 Private Eye 
1 1:30 Rich Man. Poor Man 

Monday 

6:00 Un Chateau au Solell: 
Artus decides to rent the 
chateau out for social functions 
to help pay his debts 

7:00 News in French 
7:15 Sports Magazine 
7:30 News In Hebrew 
8:00 News in Arabic 
8:39 Perfect Strangers 
9:10 Secret Army "Trapped" 
10:00 News In English 

10:20 Feature Film: "The Glen 
Miller Story" — James Stewart 
stars as one of the greatest big 
band leaders. This film Is gen- 
erously seasoned with examples 
of his music. 

Tuesday 

6:99 DeB Chiffres et Des 
Lettres 

6:30 Lucky Luke: Calamity 
Jane makes an appearance In 
this week's cartoon. 

7:00 News In French 
7:15 Un DB de Plus: with gu- 
est. Elza. 

7:30 News in Hebrew 
8:00 News In Arabic . 

8:30 I Married Dora: Peter 
breaks a promise to Dora when 
drawing up his will. 

9:10 Nuclear Weapons: this 


Your 
TV guide 


Channel 

2 



A mother searches for her soldier son In "Jenny’s 
War 3 


episode details the complex re- 
lations between dealers, buyers, 
and government officials.. 

10:00 News in English 

10:20 Murder She Wrote: 
"Unfinished Business" 

11:30 Rich Man, Poor Man 

Wednesday 

6:00 Champs Elysees 
7:00 News In French 

7:15 Aujourd'hul en Jordanie, 
with Saleh Madi 

7:30 News in Hebrew 
8:00 News In Arabic 

8:30 The Spectacular World 
of Guineas Records hosted by 
David Frost. 

9:00 Hooperman 
9:30 Twilight Zone: 

10:00 News In English 
10:20 New mini series 
"Jenny's War" — Dyan Cannon 
is Jenny Baines, who, in her 
search to find her missing son, 
finds herself ■ embroiled in 
espionage during World War II. 

Thursday 

6:00 Rue Carnot 

6:30 Le monde magique de 
Chantal Goya 

7:00 News In French 
7:15 Un DB de Plus: with 


guest Hughes Aufray 
7:30 News in Hebrew 
8:00 Nows in Arabic 

8:30 Charlie Chaplin: Cha- 

f ilin's employment troubles con- 
inue as he tries working in a 
restaurant and as a skating in- 
structor. 

9:10 Wish Me Luck. 

10:00 News In English 
10:20 Feature Film; Do I hang 
this man or set him free on the 
technicality? That is the ques- 
tion lacing Judge Kenneth Hoff- 
man. It's not an easy question to 
answer when elections are in 
one week and the accused is an 
admitted murder rapist. Get 
ready for an explosion of emo- 
tions and politics in "Penalty 
Phase." 


Friday 

6:30 Feature Film: "Le Dis- 
trait" — Alexandre Guiton has 
good reason to regret hiring the 
son of his mistress to work in his 
advertising agency. 

7:00 News in French 

7:15 Le Magazine Sirocco: 
Afghanistan 

7:30 News in Hebrew 

8:00 News in Arabic 

8:30 Carol Burnett 

9:10 Magnum 

10:00 News In English 

10:20 Falcon Crest. 

11:30 Rich Man, 'Poor Man. 
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People & events 
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The American Club prepares for another big game 

. Photo by Rachel Gow 


o iIJ e „ r . s of ,83t Friday's Adult 
ooriball League games was a 
see-saw battle that had the 
spectators on the edges of their 
lawn chairs, until the Goofbalfs 
squeezed past the American 
Club16-14. In the second game 
Ralph Scofield powered the Ca- 
nadians to their first win of the 
season In a victory over West- 
jnghouse. The highlight of the 

,, ar ]® e ® U ®JS2' win over Jordan 
u. in the third game was a de- 

of ,a P cy footwork 
by Nlmf Wljesoorlya who apacl 
around the bases to stretch a 
modest hit into an In-the-park 
home run. 


• Rami and Surraya Habib are 
happfiy celebrating the arrival of 
the new fifth member of the 
famlTy named Rajal. The beauti- 
ful 3.5 kg baby boy is the new 
brother of five year old Faefl and 
nine year old Nadine. The 
brother and sister are as happy 
and excited about the new guest 
as the proud parents themsel- 
ves. Congratulations and best 
wishes for the Habib family. 

• Artist Diana Shamounkl is 
catching up on her pace In the 
art march. Didna had reached a 
sight halt when she passed 


:>•> -f 


through a period of Inactivity due 
to an unfortunate event which 
deprived her of one of her most 
beloved people, her mother. But 
as they say, catastrophe acti- 
vates the creativity of the artist 
and this is true in Diana's cose 
as she has very recently created 
tier best production adding a few 
masterpieces to her previous 
collection. No doubt Diana's next 
exhibition will be a worthwhile 
one. 

\3 EJ 

® Princess Wijdan All and the 
Minister of Culture and National 
Heritage, Mohammad Al- 
-Hamnmourl, paid a visit to an 
exhibit currently being held at 
the Tower Building. 

The show is organized by 
Egyptian artist Ayyad El-Nimer 
and includes works by 37 art- 
ists. On display is an interesting 
combination of artistic talent 
ranging In style and media. 

Among the artists displaying 
their creations are: Jamal ‘Ash- 
our, Omar Hamdan Shahwan, 
Ghadah Dahdaleh, Ishaq Nah- 
Jeh, Ivy Nasser, Farouk Lam- 
baz, and Ma’moun Zoublan. 

It was nice to see so many 
artist co-operating together to 
give the Jordanian public a sam- 
ple of their art. But the ultimate 
thanks must, no doubt, go to 
ti-Nlmer f° r organizing, and 
getting together such a number 
of artist together in a very short 
period of time. 

The exhibit continues until the 
end of the holy month of Rama- 
dan. 

■ ■ 

• Saleh Kllanf son of the for- 

5J® r . Pr ® a !2 ent of the Jordanian 
Water Authority Mohammed Kl- 
lani graduated last Sunday from 
New England College in New 
Hampshire, majoring in political 
science. Hla parents were there 

!Li£ ar vf ,he mom0nt with him. 
oaien has already begun work 
on an M.B.A. at the Universal 
New Hamnshim 1 
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A recent outing by the Friends was to the site at Pella 


Photo by' Leila Deeb- 
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• The Board ol Directors of 
AMIDEAST has announced the 
appointment of Robert S. Dillon. 
Deputy Director General of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestinian Refugees 
(UNRWA), to the position of pre- 
sident effective 1 October, 
1988. As president. Mr Dillon will 
be chief executive officer of 
AMIDEAST, a non-profit organi- 
zation which for 37 years has 
been cultivating friendship and 
understanding between Middle 
Easterners and Americans 
through education, training, and 
information programmes. He will 
succeed Orin D. Parker who is 
retiring after 28 years of service, 
the last ten as president. 

Founded in 1951 as American 
Friends of the Middle Easl, 
AMIDEAST is headquartered in 
Washington, D.C. with offices in 
Egypt, Jordan. Lebanon, Mo- 
rocco, North Yemen, Syria, Tuni- 
sia, and the, West Bank/Gaza. 
Over the past 30 years, the or- 
ganization has been especially 
concerned with providing ser- 
vices to governments and edu- 
cational Institutions that help 
meet the needs of Middle Eas- 
tern and North African countries. 

■ ■ 

?j? yal , Jord anlan's first flight to 

M am on 3 May was received at 
Miami International Airport by 

k » W Hl flfiness Prince Ad- 
bullah. Also present were the 
?! r 5 r ., 0< Miami International 
Airport, 1 the City Commissioner, 
he , Jordanian Charge D' Affaire 
in Washington Dr Sultan Lutfl. 
and senior officials from Royal 
Jordanian. 

In a celebration organized by 
the city of Miami the City Com- 

misaioner presented Prince Ab- 
dullah with the key of the city. 

Miami Is the fourth destination 
for RJ in North America and the 
42nd destination in the world. 
Using a TrIStar, it Is a twice 
weekly flight departing from Am- 
man every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 


fnunrtll? i orchestra 

10 S by French cl- 

exhlhlLi ® n Wel8B p,ayed an 
A?eh M ^.1 pro0ramnia °f the 
^ab-MuaJIm classical traditional 

Iho . W J5?i hey specialize at 

dayev8nln fl entrSl0a,SallJr ' 

This Instrumental music 
nf 3 th d tradit,ona l Instruments 
?L J” e ksnun, nay (flute), violin 

WMt d aS| k h« IS littla known in lhe 
west and has recently enjoyed 

little popularity In the east 

by Urp ^i. rom , ,t .f riflhtfu! position 

i 0 ? a,laed 010810 and 

2l fr ° m the 

v [ 8 now undergoing a re- 

ln t e ™ st and Is currently 
H 1 ® 1 thp .conservatories in 

tanbuj Tun 8 ' 080188003 and la “ 

.uP.s^^PsrtoIre gleaned from 
|he Maghreb, the Mashreq and 
Turkey reflects the sophis- 
ticated melodic fabric for which 
Arabic music is famed. To the 


western ear more attuned to ilu 
dense harmonic sounds of its 
"vertical" music and less loll* 
underdeveloped melodic lines, 
the eemingly endless threads tf 
horizontal development In eas- 
tern music might prove mow- 
tonous. But equated with early 
polyphonic music or the Improi- 
sation on the melodic patterns 
and contours of moern Jazz.lH4 
music becomes more access^ 
to the music lover. 

Free from the constraining 
structure of western classical 
music which by nature discw 
raged Imporovlsatory skiUs, Du 
Arabic scales which run mb 
hundreds provide the Ideal 
framework for Improvisation, dis 
played expertly by Julien Wes 
on kanun (taqsim rast) end 
Mohammed Saada on nay (lath 
sim nay) and gives the distinct 
sinewy sound of the newly no- 
tated music. 

Interest in this music was pro' 
vided by the shifting dialogues 
between kanun and nay (the vio- 
lin was notably absenl), sob 
exerpts underlined by repetitive 
rhythmic motifs or sound con- 
tours and by the relentless W 
varied tempi and rhythms of JJ 
tambourine (played by Ms 
Shams Eddlne). Although the en- 
semble lacked a variety of tow 
colour, the kanun and nay bjjjfl 
very treble tonally and the tam- 
bourine unable to provide an 
earthy bass (but still sun^aw 
producing a variety of JJ® 
the rarefied sound reflect 
refined but energetic quality- 

Greek Byzantine, Indian, Ti*- 
kish, Balkan and Persian el- 
ements were evident In the vocal 
and dancelike quality of the 
sic that was alternatively slnffj/ 
and sensou8 and at times mu- 
tative but always gradually 
faster more exuberant close 

The programme which 
long and at times tedious to 
uninitiated would have benejj* 
from careful editing and 
spoken or written explanation 
prior to each piece. Nonetneiw 
It was a rare opportunity t° JJJ 
such high quality music wi 
suffers mainly from undera^ 
sure and lack of understanaiv- 

• Dr Aziz Saket retumej 
Bordeaux France where w 
been studying c . ardl0 '^L nis 
this week, leaving beh na^ 
wife and two lovely daugjii ^ 
Natalie and Nadia wh flfier 
follow in two weeks e Sa(ie i 

settling their a,falrs , 0 se iiB 
and his family now plan lose 

in Amman. 


• Mrs Abdel Hadi R j5a£k n 
Um-Sahel, gave a ™ ^ 
evening last week for ne ^ A 

and friends. Eve ^ b t Sy stay^ 
wonderful time and tn 7 rn jflg 

well into the ear ' y pfe ^n[; 
hours; Among ^ose v 
were Mrs Abdallah ^ 

(Un-Mouhammad), M « nif 

Abu Taleb Sahel's 
and a great number ot 

Continued on W8 e 
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View from 
a wary prophet 



Eta 


Solzhenitsyn at Harvard: 
A forecast gone awry. 


By Anthony Westell 

in Ottawa, Canada 

"THE WESTERN WORLD has lost its 
civil courage” said the exiled Nobel 
Prize-winning Russian author Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn when he briefly left his 
\fermont, USA, redoubt as the World- 
Paper Decide began— in 1978— to lec- 
ture Harvard University graduates on 
the decline of the Wfest. 

"A fact which cannot be disputed is 
the weakening of human beings in the 
Wsst while in the East they are becom- 
ing firmer and stronger” 

Tell that today to Mikhail S. Gor- 
bachev, 

“In the latter half of the 70*s just as 
Solzhenitsyn was admiring the resolve 
of the East, the Soviet political leader 
has written, the Soviet Union “began to 
lose momentum. Elements of what we 
call stagnation... began to appear in the 
life of society.” 

Gorbachev is making his reputation 
trying to undo that mess by lining . up 
behind China’s Deng Xiaoping and the 
Hungarians to determine if a little free- 
market capitalism will work a cure. 

He also illustrates, with the perspec- 
tive of the last 10 years— from the ap- 1 
pearance of the first WortdPapermhyA 

| Anthoiiy ttfesteil is WorldPaper issoctete 
editor and director of the School of 
Journalism, Carleton University, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


1978— that even the most brilliant of 
humans, a Solzhenitsyn, can be wrong. 

As the Russian author spoke at Har- 
vard in June 1978, the Communist East 
was in moral and material decline. The 
capitalist Vfest, its economies mired for 
a time in the worst depression since the 
1930's, was regaining confidence. 

Such are the dangers of prophecy. 
Other forecasters were surprised by 
many of the earthshaking events of the 
20th century— from the Russian and the 
Chinese revolutions to the energy crisis 
of the 70's. The stock market collapse 
caught as many by surprise in 1929 as it 
did Oct. 19, 1987. 

Who would have known 10 years ago 
what AIDS stood for? And whatever 
happened to the neutron bomb? Did it 
become SDI? 

; Some things never change. 

Ten years ago, Japan’s prime minister 
promised to reduce his country's trade 
with the United States (it was 
US$10 billion in 1978), and headlines 
reported the US dollar at a record low 
against the yen. Familiar? 

And the indictment of a prominent 
Panamanian in the Florida, USA, drug 
trade triggered a crisis with the United 
States. The indicted mail that time was 
Mpise Tbrrijjos, the brother of military 
ruler Brig. Gen, ,Omar Torrgos, the 
counterpart of today’s Manuel Antonio: 
Noriega. The issue was Over the US 
Senate ratification of the Panama Canal 
TVeaty. 

Despite the futility of prophecy, there 


is a point to looking ahead to the next 10 
years, if only to isolate trends and con- 
sider their implications. 

Tiro trends have grown out of the past 
decade. 

One is the decline of the Left and the 
rise of a New Right. 

The other has been a gradual and 
reluctant recognition of interdependence 
among all countries. The superpowers 
have discovered they were not super 
after all. 

The New Right emerged as the 
economic problems of the 1970’s and 
1980's produced a crisis in the social 
democratic system that started in the 
1930's withFranklinD. Roosevelt’s New 
Deal in the United States and continued 
after Vforld War II with the rise of the 
democratic left in Wsstem Europe. 

The socialist democratic ideal of mar- 
rying leftist virtues of social justice and 
equality to a capitalist economy, after a 
quarter-century of unparalleled success, 
failed to cope with inflation, unemploy- 
ment and recession. 

The New Right argued that activist 
left government was the enemy of 
freedom and its interference in markets 
not only an offense against inefficiency 
but against nature. 

The New Right ideal was simple: 
Markets make better decisions than 
governments. 

Ronald Reagan and Margaret That- 
cher reduced taxes and vowed to reduce 
spending. They turned state enterprises 
back to the private sector and deregu- 
lated business to free competition. 

In the short-term, such ideas proved 
successful and politically popular. Even 
the Communist states praised markets 
and enterprise. 

It is no coincidence that a survey of 
WorldPaper editors, contributors and 
directors and partner publication editors 
and publishers determined that the 
Public figures most representative of the 
WorldPaper decade were Margaret 
Thatcher of Great Britain and Deng 
Xiaoping of China. While they occupied 
opposite poles of the political spectrum, 
both sought to revive the economies of 
their countries by freeing market forces. 

But the New Right peaked Oct. 19 
when stock markets all over the world 
plunged. W)rld opinion plunged with 
them from economic euphoria to fear of 
depression. 

Popular revulsion surfaced also 

against a system that not only tolerated _ 

greed in the belief it could be channel- » 
led to serve the public good but actual- V 
ly celebrated it. Cheers rose as Yuppies 
became Puppies-Previously Urban 
Professionals., 

The New Right had failed to. provide 
acceptable levels of social justice for the 
poor, ;unemployed and homeless at 
home and in debt-ridden developing 
countries;. 

Events have, taught a history lesson: 
Far from being a substitute for goverri- 
hi^nt, markets work best in a stable en- 
vironmeftt preserved by government;. 

. What is to follow in the next 10 years, 
m the best expression of Delphic pro- 
phecy, remains to be seen. 

i.-j., : ■' • .. ! 

I •• ■ .... 




,V, The ^ riSaleaderShi P«®B!f 
toe sort that occurred in the 1930 \ 

toe desperate world found remedy b 
Benito Mussolini. Adolf Hitler and fel 
Japanese General Staff. j 

. The problems of the world-sustain-1 
mg international economic growth ■ 
curbing the arms race, salvaging 
environment, fighting AIDS fofa' 
most people in the world new ream' 
—call not for less, but for more goven- I 
ment. 

What the next decade may see isr 
version of social democracy that fa 
learned lessons from the New Right, 
Call it Social Market Democracy. : 

What is certain in the next decades 
the growing interdependence of conn-: 
tries because of the new technology of i 
information, communication and tram- ' 
portation. i 

National boundaries no longer contao ; 
either economy or culture. Popular 
culture, largely American but gradual? 
being penetrated by other influences,; 
knows no borders. Capital is intern-' 
tional. Governments no longer control ; 
the trading of their own currencies, . 

The Soviet Union and the United- 
States, still spending vast amounts on: 
military muscle they dare not use on ' 
each other, are on their way to being; 
more concerned with economic renew! ( 
than with armed strength. 

But interdependence and arms con- 
trol may serve to make the world less, 
rather than more, peaceful. 

Those seeking political sovereignly 
may not accept the reduction of sov- 
ereignty through interdependence or 
the spread of an essentially Wfeslem 
culture. The Palestinians and others n^f | 
resist with world-denying religious p ( 
political fundamentalism what to ft®; 
appears to be a new kind of imperial^ ■ 
imposing dependence. i 

New technology has spread the m- ■ 
dustrial Revolution that started in P. 
century Europe to the rest ofthewi 
That revolution seems likely topi 1 ®- - 
force, creating a global society. ♦ j 


um./umiJM 
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People of the decade: Deng, Thatcher 

nsHrtfsrss ssss;: &S3' to -' 

iJChlna' 6 para m ° uiit leader for power in the 21st century. TVo others received a vote as a 

I ® sirftt i e ^Present op- His vision, courage and skill have couple-former Philippine Sen. Benigno 
i P° les <*. Ae po “ ' a “ nch T ed J Wnd of revolution,' ' S. Aquino and his wife, Cory. Eugenia 

taa surprise result of a WorldPaper Elliot L. Richardson, WoMPapermtet- Apostol, board chairmii of The Philifi- 
i edlt ? rs ’ wnters, directors and national board member and cabinet pine Daily Inquirer, pointed out that 
pubfehp of partner publications world- member for three US presidents, said the Aquinos spanned the WorldPaper 
wide, thqr received an equal number of in his ballot for Deng, “the progressive decade. He was in the public eye from 
rotes as the public figure most repre- relaxation of power-whose potential 1978, when he contested a legislative 
j sentative of the spirit of the 1978-88 repercussions are as far-reaching as election from a Philippine jails to his 1983 
decade during which WorldPaper has they are unprecedented.” assassination, and she continues the 

published. Each personifies the pragma- Behind the winning pair came Presi- role as Philippine president since 

tism of the period. dent Ronald Reagan of the United dramatically taking office in February 

Mrs. Thatcher, an advocate of free- States, Archbishop Desmond Titu of 1986. 

market capitalism since she took office South Africa and an assortment of other Deng and Mis. Thatcher each re- 

in May 1979, has served as the bridge public, figures ranging from Thomas J. ceived 16 votes from the more than 60 
between Britain's post-World War II W&tson, Jr., former chairman of IBM men and women polled. Reagan at- 
sjoalism and a free enterprise society and US ambassador to the Soviet traded eight, Tbtu four and 

that will carry her stamp into the new Union, to Ivan Boesky, the . : Mrs. Aquino three.* 

“jjtoy* international speculator 

She has steadfastly pursued her jailed after becoming 
privatization program to free a once- a key figure in .t tf?' 

great nation from the shackles of . ' » 4 

socialism,” remarked Alan Armsden, 

editor in chief of the Hongkong Stan- $ 5? 

H in casting his ballot for her. ’ X*- 

Deng has redefined Chinese com- 
nmsrn, using capitalist methods & 

tocnate a bridge between Mao . 

fctirng s Cultural Revolution L 

*** • 1 ‘Market-Marxism’ ’ 
fa Chbese hope 
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Future of reform at stake 
in test of brain vs. brawn 

Role of intellectual key to success of new socialist era 


BySilviuBrucan 

in Bucharest , Romania 


Associate Editor Brucan returns to the 
Pages o/WbrldBaper with the following 
analysis for the first time since the Roma- 
nian government restricted him to his 
Bucharest home following his statement 
in support of November 1987 demonstra- 
tions in Brasov by workers crying, 11 We 
want bread "The restrictions were lifted 
in March. 

THE CRITICAL ISSUE feeing Eastern 
Europe over the next 10 years is 
whether the changes initiated in 
Moscow by Mikhail S. Gorbachev are 
irreversible. ■ 

This is not a question for economists 
and political scientists. Because it in- 
volves a struggle between a rising in- 
tellectual class and an entrenched con- 
servative opposition to the changes, the 
answers will come from sociologists who 
study the slow but powerful flow of social 
forces. 

At stake is the future of socialism. 
For Gorbachev’s perestroika, the 
restructuring of the economy, combin- 
ed with the openness ofglasnost and the 
freedom of demokratizatsia, challenges 
the definition of the very working class 
that is the foundation on which an entire 
Communist leadership and bureacracy 
for generations have rested their 
legitimacy. 

Resistance to reform has become 
public in many socialist countries. The 
conservatives resist economic decen- 
tralization, upgrading the role of the in- 
tellectual and opposing the exposure of 


Silviu Brucan, a veteran member of the 
Romanian Communist Party and former 
Romanian ambassador to the United States, 
is associate editor for Eastern Europe. 



Stalinist crimes and of his perversion of 
socialist ideology. 

To maintain their strongholds in the 
party hierarchy, the conservatives only 
grudgingly Accept perestroika in its nar- 
rowest interpretation as a strategy 
necessary to save the superpower 
status of the Soviet Union. 

But they reject glasnost and 
demokratizatsia, which they perceive as 
favoring the drive of the intellectuals to 
increase their influence in both the 
Communist Party and state. 

The gist of perestroika is to make 
Soviet society safe for the scientific- 
technological revolution. 

. Only the intellectuals, by virtue of 
their knowledge and expertise, can 
come to terms with the revolution in 
computers, information technology and 
global communication. 

Nevertheless, the Communist parties 
of Eastern Europe consider intellectuals 
to be outside the working class. The 
party leaders are not prepared to accept 
a reform that turns the intellectuals in- 
to the most advanced and important part 
of socialist society. The party bureau- 
cracy clings stubbornly to the manual 
worker as its indispensable power base. 

With the coming to power in Moscow 
ofa new generation, Gorbachev has said 
that change must affect social relations 
as well as the economy and the Com- 
munist Party itself. 

The Party's 27th Congress in 1986 
emphasized that mechanization, auto- 
mation and computerization will sharp- 
ly reduce manual labor’s share in the 
economy by the year 2000 to 15 to 20 
percent. At the same time, the share of 
brain work will increase considerably. 
Even more important, the Congress 
raised the differential in wages in favor 
of the intellectuals over manual workers 
to 80 percent. 

The challenge to the Co mm unis* 
Party is formidable. It is one thing for 
the party to represent the interests and 
views of the manual worker and quite a 
different thing to represent those of the 
intellectuals. 

As recently as October 1986 it was 
clear that the Soviet party had no clear 
definition of the working class. Soviet 
Party Secretary Anatoliy F. Dobrynin 
then urged a Moscow scientific con- 
ference to figure out the new social 
categories within the working class con- 
cept and the place that the rapidly ex- 
panding category of intellectual workers 
occupied in the soda) structure. 

Jf socialist society doesn't know what 
the working class is,; how can it know its 
interests M aims or ,what its leaders 
must do to lead it? i[ ’ 

Half a century of strict thought con- 
trol is striking with; a vengeance. The 


shackles in which Stalinism kept theo- 
retical thinking has had a devastating 
effect upon all the social sciences. For 
generations, Communist leaders knew 
better and did not want to be confused 
with the facts. 

This theoretical deficiency is apparent 
in Poland and in Czechoslovakia, where 
leaders try to use reform against the 
reformists, the social forces most inte- 
rested in change. In Pbland, the govern- 
ment is planning to carry out a demo- 
cratic reform with the same people who 
helped establish martial law. Every 
perceptive social scientist can tell that 
this won’t work. 

After the 1968 Prague Spring, 500,000 
Communists were expelled from the 
Czech party and the cream of the in- 
telligentsia was ill-treated because its 
members supported reform. Tb the 
delight of party bureaucrats committed 
to undercut reform, Czech officials and 
news media now wage a fierce campaign 
against these same potential forces of 
change. 
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exercise power on his behalf 

The industrial peasant'spfc; 

^madehimfte perfect oS 

the revolution from above." 
that the regime was based on 3 l 
devoted to the industrial worker I 
built socialism with his own hands 
for impeccable ideological crete 
of the party bureacracy's politic 
legitimacy. J 

This mutually rewarding arrange^ 
wis spoiled by the scientific-techi*; 
gical revolution. This revolution adi 
ly has diminished the number, soil 
status and prestige of manual m to 
while increasing the numbers and tb 
social prestige of intellectuals. 

This underlying social effect of & 
technological revolution has prompt 
the Communist Parties of the Eastfc 
resist the revolution. 

The wage policy in the USSR ml 
Eastern European countries demt 
strata the vacilations in class pofy 
Their national wage fends are 
and are regulated by a zero-sum gua: 




Industrialization in the Soviet Union 
generated a massive exodus of peasants 
to the cities. The Communist Party 
courted the new workers, providing an 
urban life far from ideal but incomparably 
better .than what Stalin called "the 
idiocy of rural life,” 

The industrial worker of peasant 
origin has become the id6al social base 
for the Contoiunist Party. Incapable of 
ex^cisirig, power himself in a modern, 
industrial society, the manual worker 
made it necessary for a ‘ ‘vanguard’ ’ to 


one group’s gain is another s 
As part of Nikita KhrurijJ 
reforms and the accompanying 
“thaw” in the 60’s, apgfr 
technical specialists were ^ 
earn more than manual labo j 
average of 48.8 percent inin * 

55.8 percent in constru^on. . 

Brezhnev refused to sacrifice 
eminence of the indush^^^ 
altar of the technological ^^ 
to grant the intelligentsia 0 , 
social position that revolution ^ 


Under his leadership, the wage differen- 
tial dropped to 10 percent. In some in- 
dustries, the average earnings of the 
workers topped those of engineers. 
Throughout Eastern Europe, Com- 
rounist parties followed the same pat- 
tern. 

Even in developed Czechoslovakia, 
the differential between the wages of 
e Wers and those of manual workers 
Wobqf 27 percent. A researcher with 
a university diploma could earn as much 
as a \rorker in the machine tool industry 
jwhen he was 46 or 47 years old, a 
7“ when he was 52 or 53. 
anJiL^HkNectual bias came from 

cS Stration h which on, y 29 P«- 
of those occupying executive posi- 

college graduates— a striking 
“ undergoing its most im- 

P^upaujge in science| ^ 

■ t . ec . hn ' cal an d creative 
Efrtsia is m the forefront of the 

w,.,. ^ re /® nn - Such a radical trans- 

afctafr °* Soci . et societ y bound to 

8rouDs fi m?* reS S tence from the social 
jjSg most affected by it. They 

workers who comprise 

^ losW? 1 ° f ^ work foKe and who 
their social pesdge. 

15 P ercent of 

> ^tomJ^ the ' Mohicans Stalinists 
^ Positions in cultural, 
institutions. 

18 dwindling because 
he* iTJ&k* arc attracted by 
fife their • worlc smarter and 

Snnips are^H^ 0118, The ktter ^ 
^areL®? dar ! gered species. All 

^^S. W S out a fature - The y 

The^i l^^y cannot stop it. 
kfista!! of reformists will be 

of%“n,f clal stature that grew 

°l the fee in the 
j^^ Breahney. The structure still 

iservative spirit per- 

t0 3 large 

e ^mmunist Party., 


March 1981: No longer self-conscious, young Japan is poised for leadership. >. 

Japan yens for its share of 21st century 

Forecaster sees economic partnership with United States and Germany 




By Keiichiro Niwayama 

in lbkyo,fopan 

GREAT BRITAIN DOMINATED the 
19th century. The 20th century was 
shaped by Fax Americana. Looking 
beyond the next decade to the 21st cen- 
tury, three countries, not one, will 
dominate events: the United States, 
Japan and a reunited Germany. 

Many of the major problems of the 
20th century can be laid squarely on the 
US doorstep. The United States rapid- 
ly expanded its sphere of influence after 
ttforld War I. When Uncle Sam flexed his 
muscles in world trade and politics, he 
clashed head on with Tolcyo and Berlin. 

Through superior physical might, the 
United States defeated Japan and Ger- 
many in V\brld War II. Forty years later, 
however, these two countries, vanquish- 
ed on the battlefield, have forged ahead 
of the United States economically. 

The turning point was the Vietnam 
War, which dragged on for a decade and 
blunted US industrial growth. Bogged 
down in Indochina, the United States 
squandered its national resources wag- 
ing a conflict it could not win. 

As the United States shifted more of 
its productive capacity into military- 
related fields, the output of quality con- 
sumer goods fell off. Japan filled the gap. 
The resulting export boom and US 
military procurements spurred Japan’s 
economy. Gross nationalproductsoared, 
and Japanese businesses made money 


The article by Keiichiro Niwayama, 
president of Nippon Housing Loan Co., 
Ltd., was translated by the Asia Foundation 
Translation Service Center. 


hand over fist. 

The United States has resigned itself 
to life in the slow lane with a crippled 
dollar and an economy that is unlikely to 
regainits former world pre-eminence. As 
a result, it will share the dominance of 
the 21st century withjapan and Germany. 

Policy coordination and mutual pros- 
perity, not ruthless competition, will 
pave the way for a durable trilateral 
economic sphere. The yen and the 
Deutsche mark will join the dollar as key 
world currencies. 


The United States has 
resigned itself to life in 
the slow lane with a 
crippled dollar and an 
economy that is unlikely 
to regain its former 
world pre-eminence. As 
a result, it will share the 
dominance of the 21st 
century with Japan and 
Germany. 


Given this prospect, Japan must rede- 
nominate its currency, creating a ' ‘new 
yen” equal to 100 current yen and al- 
most par in numbers with the US dollar. 
In other words, the present, exchange 
rate of roughly 125 yen to the US dollar 
would become 1.25 yen to the dollar. 

The current triple-digit exchange 
value of the yen is a vestige of the 
hyperinflation of early post-ttbrld War II 
Japan. National pride demands its 


elimination. 

It is possible to look forward to a cen- 
tury from now: The US-Soviet confron- 
tation will be over and nuclear arms will 
have been scrapped; the ideological con- 
flict between capitalism and socialism 
will be ancient history. People will 
wonder what all the fuss was about.' 

In the 21st century, Marxism will 
seem like a curious aberration. It has 
taken socialists 70 years to realize that 
democracy is superior to totalitarianism, 
that economic and social progress re- 
quire voluntary participation. 

Cliina has modified its doctrinaire 
Manrist-Leninist ideology. The coun- 
try's four-modernizations’ program bor- 
rows heavily from the free-market 
model of the West. The Soviets, too, are 
struggling to revive an ailing economy 
through market incentives. 

As living standards in the communist 
bloc approach Western levels, East-ttfest 
tensions will relax. The Berlin Wall will 
come down; Japan will reclaim our nor- 
thernmost islands off Hokkaido, now in 
Soviet hands. The vast Chinese market 
will make that country a dynamic center 
of world trade. 

The Emperor Meyi (1852-1912) 
eulogized peace in a well-known poem: 
* ‘A world where all men live as brothers 
knows no strife." Ironically, the same 
emperor went to war against China 
0894-95) and Czarist Russia (1904-05). 

Every country has skeletons in its 
closets and painful lessons to learn from 
the past. My fervent hope is that the 
21st century will be free from war. 
Economic cooperation between the 
world’s leading powers will replace 
suicidal military rivalry on the path to 
peace. I’m bullish on the future.* 


A. . ? • 
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Prize in $1 billion race: a gene map 

Chromosome chart could revolutionize medical diagnosis in the future 


By Albert Rosenfeld j 

in New York City, USA | 

SCIENTISTS SAY you can have one in I 
10 years— a map of the entire human 
genome. That's all the genes on all the 
chromosomes, spelling out the code for 
the more than 100,000 genes and the 
hereditary instructions that rule your 
body and the way you live. 

A race that by one estimate might cost 
over US$1 billion over the next decade 
already is underway among US com- 
mercial, academic and government 
research agencies to map and sequence 
the genome. The exercise would pro- 
vide the information— and, thus, the 
power— no scientist dared dream of 
having five years ago. 

Looking ahead 10 years in medicine, 
research is taking humanity into an era 
in which scientists will know enough 
about the human body to create a 
medical practice that may be more cost- 
ly, more high-technological and more 
computerized than ever but also more 
personal and tuned to individual needs. 

Knowledge will broaden not only 
about genes but about the proteins they 
produce and about the unique 
biochemistry and physiology of each in- 
dividual. What medical science now 
knows about these items can be com- 
pared to what geographers were able to 
show on Christopher Columbus' charts 
500 years ago. 

Within a decade or two, what medical 
scientists may know about genes will be 
comparable to the geograpliical detail 
available today to a sea captain gazing at 
a modern chart. 

Nobel Prize- winning Harvard Univer- 
sity biologist Vtelter Gilbert, who is 
seeking to make the mapping a com- 

Albert Rosenfeld is a New Ybrk-based ' 
medical writer. 
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Advancing toward hotter health: world’s 
first primary linkage map of the human gene 
system as disclosed last year by Collaborative Research. 









mencial venture, foresees being able to 
spot a gene “on chromosome 21, 
1,300,000 bases from the left.' ’ 

The gene map, with the ability to 
create these genes and their protein 
products— a process already being 
done— will accelerate enormously fields 
like gene therapy— repairing or even 
replacing flawed or missing genes. 
Mapping the genome will permit in- 
vestigators to pinpoint the exact location 
of genes associated with 3,500 inherited 
disorders and such conditions as alco- j 
holism, arthritis, cancer, diabetes and 
heart trouble, in which genetic predis- 
position plays a role. 

Every human bomin the next decade 
could maintain during a lifetime a com- 
puterized, highly kdtriduaKzed profile or 
map that would permit physicians to 
know each and every genetic charac- 
teristic, every defect and strength, 
every susceptibility. 

The advantages would be obvious.- By 
khowii^ weaknesses! • humans could 
better avoid the epyfaroimental poisons; 
' atid the inappropriate foods and drugs 
hazardous to them as individuals. Doc- 
tors aware of a patient's special, per- 


sonal risks would be in a better position 
to warn about dangers or to diagnose 
and treat illness. Treatment could be 
tailored individually to fit the specific, 
unique makeup of the patient. 

Humans would know which jobs ex- 
pose them to substances or circum- 
stances harmful particularly to them. 
They might even know if potential 
spouses might possess genetic profiles 
that, combined with their own, pose 
special dangers for their offspring. 

Dr. Roger J. Williams, a Tfexas chemist 
who 30 years ago pioneered the study 
of individual metabolic patterns, or 
“biochemical individuality,” noted that 
each human being reacted differently to 
the environment, to disease and to 
medication. 

Physicians either had no way to deter- 
jnine the individual’s susceptibilities or 
ignored differences in patients. They of- 
fered the same advice, used the same 
diagnostic methods, prescribed the 
same treatment and often administered 
standard doSerof the same tnedicipe. 

■ It was; said Williams, as if manufac- 
turers had decided that since the 
average foot size was 10; they bad to 


... — awi. XV ouiue uiey • 

fit the most people. For those Sr 
smaller or larger feet— too bad TV; 
would suffer what are known ‘mm^ 
circles as “adverse side effects” 1 
A generation later, physician w,; 
know better. Allergies can causey; 
those who are vulnerable-adive^' 
of ills: asthma, hay fever, headache 
depression, even life-threatening £> 
phylactic shock created by penicu 
reaction. The allergies can comet: 
i pollens, pollutants, food or drugs. 

A new discipline, pharmacogenefc 
has begun to predict what kind dpt* 
pie can take a given drug, basedrt 
genetic and biochemical profiles, Usq 
Dr. Williams’ example, a customer wi 
a size 8 or 12 foot no longer hastoout 
tend with a size 10 shoe. 

A revolution is underway not oulyk 
finding new drugs but in defoeiq 
them to the human body. 

I Ordinarily, a pill or an injeds 
I delivers medication to the ento 
I body— although it may be neededa 

■ a specific area, a method best: 

■ described by English essayist; 

■ Charles Lamb as burning down bj . 

■ house to roast the pig. The dose , 

B often has to be larger than wtei»! '• 

■ patient requires to make tun, 
B enough of it will circulate to Ik 
B effective. 

B Now the emphasis is «j 
B 1 ’precision targeting/' deliwrrj : 
B ing enough medicine l» 

B precisely where it is needed. 

B Aboard ships, pafisen^i ; 

B wear tiny circular pate® • 
B behind their ears so a nwtw 

sickness remedy, scop®' 

| mine, ordinarily danger^ 

in an overdose, can w 
continuously through the skin. 
Artificial antibodies can carry®*] 
ticancer drugs only to cancer ce j 
sparing healthy ones. In London a 
mersmith Hospital, Dr. Agafl^ 
Epenetos, a Greek Cypriot, c . 
antibodies carrying radioactive^; 
topes, which attack small canc ; 
tumors without harming healthy^ 
Science has learned to roast 
without burning down the nous . 

These new approaches all an ! 
and initially accessible to people > 
wealthy, industrial states. ; 

But costs will decline soon l 
might even be saved by not 
for conditions already knj "jji 
through gene mapping and o»er 
niques. Benefits will spread 
The costs that worry 
are not economic. They d* ' ^ 

potential for the hwaswn of P & 

for the loss of freedom of choice 

movement. _ insult 



HE’S NOT IN 
THE STATES. 



V - :tfsy 


Willi AT&T nnd your local telecom' 
munications organization, the lines of 
communication to the States are open 
for everyone. 

If you want your business to pick 
up, pick up tiie phone. 


Jack? It's Nigel. I hear you've got the go 
ahead to launch the issue. 

Yes— if the terms are right. 

And are they? 

Could be. If you can lake the full 300 
million right how. , 

Our syndicate's ready and miting. 

In that case, let's go. 

We've got the deal? 

You've got it. 

Fantastic. Shall we sign in Pans? 

The rest of this conversation is strictly 

business. 


BUT HE DOES 
BUSINESS 
THERE 
EVERY DAY. 
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Ex- ‘bad egg’ 
now a hero 
in new China 

Once-scorned wealth OK 


By Dai Chen 

in Beijing, China 


FOR 10 YEARS prior to 1977, Li Xiao- 
jun, 39, a farmer at Liquingu Village in 
Hebei Province, about 180 kilometers 
south of Beijing, lived in humiliation. 

Tb fellow villagers, Li was the "bad 
egg," an accused speculator and profit- 
seeker. He was repeatedly fined, some- 
times as much as US$160— the rough 
equivalent of three-months earnings— 
for taking the capitalist road by engag- 
ing in long-distance transportation of 
goods, then regarded as an illegal prac- 
tice for individuals. 

Tbday, Li basks in the glow of honors: 
he is one of the top 60 "former en- 
trepreneurs’ ’ in Hebei Province, a depu- 
ty to the local People’s Congress, and a 
celebrity the government suggests is a 
model to emulate. 

What Li has done is gotten 1 ’rich by 
honest labor,” an achievement once 
scorned in Communist China but now, 
under a new economic climate, regard- 
ed as a virtue vigorously encouraged 
since 1979 by Deng Xiaoping and his 
reform-minded colleagues. 

His enterprising spirit was what the 
reformers hoped to unleash with the 
economic reform that has swept China 
in the past decade. Stories of similar 
turnarounds of personal fortune have 
grown more common in the rural areas 
where four-fifths of China’s one billion 
population dwell, 

The Chinese hope to do better dur- 
ing the next 10 years. 

1 'Rural China has a labor force of 370 


Beijing-based Dai Chen writeB for China 
Features, a government agency. 
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A former “bad egg” among the apples of his profitable orchard, 
U Xiaojun (foreground) now is acclaimed “farmer entrepreneur.” 



million/ ’ Premier Zhao Ziyang said last 
September. “If half— 185 million— leave 
the land to work in industrial, commer- 
cial and service trades, China will be 
better off.” 

Li Xiaojun’s rise to acclaim from I 
notoriety is the result of the changed | 
economic policy which allows private 
businesses to develop as a 1 ‘necessary 1 
supplement” to the dominant state- 
owned sector. 

‘ ‘Sectors of the econony that are not 
state-owned are far from adequately 
developed,” said Zhao at the Commu- 
nist Party's 13th congress last October. 

By the end of 1987, 20 million Chinese 
either were self-employed or owned 
small businesses. The private sector 
accounted for one-fourth of the coun- 
try's total retail sales and 3 percent of 
industrial production, 

Li’s testing ground is a 34-hectare or- 
chard owned collectively by his village. 
He won the contract in 1985 to manage 
the orchard in a public tender and has 
turned a once-lifeless fruit farm into a 
money-maker. 

The orchard produced on the average 
$13,600 worth of pears and apples a year 
before 1984. Under Li’s management, 
1987 output shot up to $270,000, 20 
times that of three years before. Li ex- 
ported $124,000 worth of the fruit to 
Hong Kong. 

After taking over the orchard, Li set 
up a seven-member "brain trust" for 
advice and important management jobs. 
He then raised $8,000, including a bank 
loan of $2,600. He hired fruitgrowing 
specialists to teach his 42 employees 
pruning and grafting, drilled, eight 
mechanized pump wells to irrigate the 
usually parched garden, and generous- 
ly spread fertilizer. ' ■ 

Because Li doesn’t harvest the fruit 
until it is ripe and uses as many as 400 


seasonal workers to pick the fruit quick- 
ly, he is often first in the market with the 
best crop. 

His experience during his years of ‘ ‘il- 
legal’ ' long-distance transportation has 
given him an edge over other fruit grow- 
ers in the most crucial field: marketing. 

Using many contacts around the coun- 
try, he usually sells out his crop while it 
is still on the trees. With the help of 
friends at railway departments, he can 
have whole freight cars ready on the 
spur of the moment to ship his just- 
picked fruit to customers— a rare feat in 
China where rail transport is overstrain- 
ed. While other fruit growers simply 
watched their harvest rot last year 
because of lack of transport, Li sold 
every kilogram of his 1,000 tons of pears 
and apples. . 

“Tb succeed, you have to establish a 
good relationship with all the people you. 
do business with," he said. 

One way to maintain good relations, \ 
he said, is to give dinners or send gifts 
such as cigarettes, wines, peanuts and 
fruit. 

' ‘This is advertising in kind with local 
characteristics,” he said, recalling the 
current catdiword in China of 1 ‘building 
socialism with Chinese characteristics” 
and dismissing a suggestion that he was 
bribing people. 

Li now is known locally as a ‘ ‘million- 
aire/’ although his close friends report 
he has banked about $162,000, still a col- 
lossal sum compared to the $378 annual 
wage of the average government official. 

U would be richer if he had not donat- 
ed $81,000 to rebuild the local primary 
school. He pays the tuition for all pupils 
of his village of 1,370 households and 
helps subsidize the village’s retired ar- 
toyi veterans. ' 

‘ ‘One should have a good name for 
oneself,” Li said. “My goal is to help 


make all the villagers rich.” 

His immediate beneficiaries are te 
permanent employees, whoreccwB 
annual average wage of $2,700 eaA 
compared to China's average per ojfl 
income of about $560. 

Li shuns an extravagant personi* . 
style. He and his family live in a 
room courtyard house. He keep 
fashionable electronic gtajjj* J .. 
home. While U works at the oi**: 
wife does household chores a» : .. 
their contracted plot of foodgcam . 

Village households like Li s are csj* ; 
"specialized families/’ aedflwj . 
about 3.7 million by the endrt^ 
Their annual incomes vary. c°m 
$1,000 to over $27,000. .;• 

U says he has big plans. . Hel ; 
ed another contract with ^ ; • 
committee to reclaim 60 hec 
wasteland for another orchard- ; 
plans to set up a (^boardrnjl 
{luce boxes for packaging frw- . 

Li's philanthropy w «ej , 
fleet an awareness of what : tn . 

press has reported as the 
malaise,” or jealousy, of 
fluence lingering amoig less u. 
fellow villagers in a hitherto , 
egalitarian society. ; 

Officials carrying out Deng s 

"letting Part of the peo W , 

perous too,” hope 

I pie sharing prosperity 
will go into remission. $ 

• ‘Li Xiaojun is not a specriatj* 

village head Zhao 
capable man but was not tec oF* 

such in the past/ ’ ] te)y f# 

"He has changed compiew^ 

slicker toamodel/’ says an 
Now the "good egg- 
'Tm still the same. “ * t| pW 
change, it’s that the governs | 

has changed.”^ i 
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produce on their backs, Manku and his 

For one, hi-tech is future. rice, wheat or lentils. 

' ' Despite Suresh’s modem trappings, , 

n j 1 T ® J}{* he and Manku represent an eternal 

for another, no diiierence 

_ . , i j ■ . , . T Unbelievable disparities in resources, 

| Computers underline Widening disparity in India wealth and capabilities have existed from 

ancient times. 


India, where different stratas of socie- 
ty have lived together for centuries. 
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By Arun Chacko 

in New Delhi, bidiu 

P.N. SURESH IS A 31-year-old New 
Delhi entrepreneur. He runs a travel 
agency out of his three-room apartment, 
using one room as ;m office crammed 
with his equipment— a computer, a 
Tfelex machine and a couple of tele- 
phones. It’s a matter of time before he 
gets the recently introduced Telefax tliat 


is spent communicating with agencies 
based in France, which he frequently 
visits. The rest is spent tackling the in- 
creasingly automated Indian elite hotel 
and transport trade. 

His only problem will be that his 
environment is artifically created. This 
being India, he copes with power and 
communication breakdowns and the 
sudden unavailability of critical supplies. 
Even so he will be much better off than 
before. 

He will work in a state-of-the-art 


The elitist priestly Brahmins ensured 
all knowledge remained with them by 
making it a crime for lower castes to ac- 
quire it. Millennia before the Christian 
era, they wrote abstruse philosophical 
and theological texts, which remain 
marvels of thought. In a land of hub and 
hovels, ancient and medieval engineers 
eroded structures that to Ibis day have 
not been excelled. 

While acquiring knowledge no longer 
is a crime, for the Indian masses it still 
is out of the question. 

India star ted a pilot computer program 





policy in 1986 to introduce computer 
education in a moie systematic manner 
to students 15 and 16 yeais old in 13,000 


will permit him to communicate oil He will work in a state-of-the-art India star ted a pilot computer program to students lb and loyeai soul in jj,uuu 
paper instantly with any customer near environment, generate massive profits in higher secondary schools in 1984, the state-funded schools. The pace is slow, 
a telephone line. in the bargain and make his untraditional year Rajiv succeeded his assassinated Five hundred schools received five com- 

Manku Chamar, 37, is a landless one-child family extremely wealthy. mother, Indira, as prime minister. putere each the first year of the new pro- 
laborer in poverty -stricken Khagaria in Suiesh represents the success of the Five hundred state-funded schools gram, with another 500 schools receiv- 
North Bihar. He earns about 50 US technology in India. With Prime Minis- each received two computers and soft- iug computers in 1987-88. 
cents a day and still gets his minimal ter Rajiv Gandhi stressing improved ware imported from Great Britain to At the same time, many Indian 
wages daily in foodgrain. He lives and communication and computerization, begin teaching computer literacy. Forty- elementary or iniddle schools had no 

I.. ■ ii <• . i «. .« .Li.. \ : ..nil L/. Him rapi.mvb /-lu.icro move nitron UAvr>n Yuil'maiAPnt mlilninCfS Of fiVeil ulacU- 


Oppimte ends of India's technological spectrum 

j. Suresli Name MmiUu Chamar 

Zi Aga 37 

operator Occupation Farm laborer 

, telefax, Work Implements Hoe, hands, bach, 


Education 

Wages 


mrks in the sane nitjdieval, exploitative Suresh’s business in the future will be two resouite centers were given seven permanent buildings or even blaclt- 

ewironment his untouchable J — boaris. Another program, caU- 

aacestors did centuries ago. ed Operation Blackboanl, aims 

£Se^rmd f se d ve°n l0r0Se®P@" Tw@ Ms at 3 gfeK® ^bSgtto TS 

children adequately. He Opposite ends of India's technological spectrum mumd^ 

sslts* 0 "'— «.«— ~ : rr 

At opposite ends of die tech- 31 37 It is unlikely Manku s 

SS J speclauu in India, Tourist agency operator Occupation Farm laborer btacS 

teclmoloffv 1 th^-n'r t Computer, telex, telefax, Work implements Hoe, hanj^ hflch, school building, let alone be 

threatens to widen telaplmne bullocli cart toudted by a computer liteuwy 

sssSsx rr »r rtW1 

SiSXBSi 2 , sSH 

affirm JZ& JXL. T” ssyss'z 

Sumch' lce / 01 ^education. 3«rooin apartment, Wew Delb! Home Mud hut, North Bihar India’s millions of students 

SsSsir xsffas ““ ^“”“7" 

try mahl w „ „ , ., fo raq5 > m w| nc the Prospects Hone, except a life of the It also reported that India s 

British « n u- aVe ^ drivfliB societies the same medieval exploit- private and public business re- 

yS “ ldle , r L ? obe rt ation Ids untouchable quires immediately 60.000 

tions ^f enc ^ anibi- 0K HncWs !?autc S28, ancestors endured. Pdverty, middle-level computer peron- 

being part of tha wealthy, Ignorance and boredom. nel and has training feciUtiea. 

Trinchmonriv in i 7 M P 1 educated and mobile outside the schools, for about 

Sureshan 1754 ' j . middleclass. . 7,000 people annually. 

dopcT"’ . graduate, will crmtlnue to be In Danger Chamar will remain as the Those students with in- 

—tasst J assawat 

.Pre^h^’ thenumbers — — ' ~ ” to be a miniscule minority 

50 Derrpn^on l? crea ® e ^ t u p sonhisticated machines each, and programs were in India. That small number will lead 

toS,"* md 50 does ^ no re wor d started to instrect faculty m computer Uves dependent on the computer and 

Sn'ai ernersevencomelnthe use. automation. Their biggest wony will 

^rise^be 5 ^ e an Wh wacT Pera ' HkSren never wfflget an educa- Another 500 schools received two probably be the frequent power failures 

^htigrade 611 1 dand ^degrees never even eet to learn computers each in each of the next two which threaten their ability to maximize 

hnvL dia0 j? ed tra f s P ort S^rluch less leam the com- years. The pilot computers by now were efficiency and profits. Their working 
™ade lS t ?™H rWner ounts ') ave ^Srar^ The same stably will assembled in Chandighar in northern lives will probably be indistinguish- 

.^SsEsF^ aasM-ssa 

ax»-s.*BE£ 

daily bythc , y computers were carried over the moun- ly will remam much more representative 

\ excluswenursery sowina tilling, tauns on the backs of mules. of India than Sureah’s. That is the great 

5 ..sjSL'sirKS 


works in the same medieval, exploitative 
environment his untouchable 
ancestors did centuries ago. 

He is unable even to feed or 
clothe his wife and seven 
children adequately. He 
doesn’t worry about missing 
telephone calls. 

At opposite ends tn die tech- 
nological spectrum in India, 
these men illustrate bow high- 
technology threatens to widen 
rather than narrow the gap 
between the rich and Lhe poor. 

As young scholars in develop- 
ing societies become (educated 
Wizens .of a computer-driven 
tliey leave further be- 
hind the millions of others who 
have no chance for education. « 
Suresh’s main business is u| 

bnnging French tour groups to ® 

India, tlie land their coun- 
ty might have ruled if the A 
rjjjkk soldier Robert Clive 
J® t nipped French ambi- t 
ions by thwarting General 
^ph Francois Dupleix at 
trmchinopoly in 1754. 

&«esh, a college graduate, 
oes a good job feeding the * 
^stalgia of his French char- 
^ ? result, thenumbers 


Fafiilly Education 
Home 
Worries 

Prospects 


Danger 


bullocli cart 
Illiterate 

50 US emits daily, jiald 
In rice, wheat, lentils 

7 children 
None 

ftimfl hut, North Bihar 

Wldm of his landlord and. 
and how to feed family 

Hone, except a life ftf the 
the same medieval exploit- 
ation Ills untouchable 
ancestors endured. Poverty, 
ignorance and boredom. 


Chamar will remain as the 
htdfdn majority. 


cf F teft ch ' 1 a v ‘ iiuuwt<<9 — — — 

f SnrS/ md e s ?does his no different from the most sophisticated machines each, and programs were 
^er. ^ven come fa ffie operation anywhere in the world. started to mstruct faculty m computer 
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Wiring the world easier 
k than understanding it 

As technology advances, real communication lags 



By Hodding Carter 

in Washington, USA 

FOUR CENTURIES passed between j 
the printing of the Mazarin Bible in 1455 I 
on Johann Gutenberg's press and that 
day in 1344 that Samuel F.B. Morse 
startled the US Congress by transmit- 
ting the message, 111 What hath God 
wrought?,” by telegraph between Balti- 
more and Washington. 

Both events bracket the first com- 
munications revolution that only gradual- 
ly shrunk the world. The printing press, 
then the telegraph led the way. 

The telephone followed in 1876, then 
movies and radio early in the 20th cen- 
tury, then television in time to reshape 
the post-Vforld War 11 world, then audio 
and video cassettes and computers. 

Now we communicate in space with 
satellites providing the platforms from 
which human beings and nation states 
instantaneously reach audiences in 
every comer of the globe. 

No one is startled when a late-night 
“Nightline” program in the United 
States or similar programs anywhere 
else link sworn enemies— an Israeli 
prime minister or an Arab prince. 

That instantaneous connection bring- 
ing adversaries face-to-face with the 
whole world or putting Muammar 
Ghadafy in every US livingroom for on- 
ly the tuning of a receiver switch, is less 
than a decade old. It was the spinoff of 
the first Iran hostage episode in the 
Jimmy Carter administration. 

Hodding Carter, a former US State 
Department spokesman in the 
Jimmy Carter administra- 
tion, is WorldPaper 
associate editor. 


The program illustrates the vast 
changes in the way we communicate 
within and across national borders. In a 
startling leap over man-made and natural 
barriers, the technological advance 
simply has obliterated obstacles that 
philosophers and historians once regard- 
ed as immutable as well as immovable. 

It is part of a new communications 
revolution— linking people and com- 
munities by ever more rapid and com- 
plex means— that is the fundamental 
revolution of the modem era. 

Since seeing Ghadafy does not m?an 
understanding him, it should be obvious 
that the expansion of the means and 
speed of communication does not lead 
to a world in which we communicate bet- 
ter. Having the capacity and using it well 
^ do not go hand-in-glove. 

lb discover on television that an 
adversary like Mikhail Gorbachev has a 
human face does not necessarily make 
his wary audience more receptive to his 
ideology. 

The key point is that far from matur- 
ing, the communications revolution is 
merely accelerating. 

Over the next 10 years, no technical 
obstacle will exist to “wiring” the en- 
tire world. With the end of the need to 
lay cable, with an expanding network of 
communication satellites, with miniatur- 
ization of cameras and relay equipment 
already permitting live television trans- 
mission from the battlefield, technology 
will allow anyone, anywhere, to be in 
touch with people and information from 
virtually anywhere, anytime. 

Prophets tend to speak in almost 
religious terms of this dawning 
new age. They say humanity 

^ need no longer be saddled 

j&. They say that knowing 
£« one another, the 



suspicion and “study war no more." 

They say the information that has 
been the traditional preserve of the 
mandarins and other intellectuals will 
become humanity's common pursuit. 

As the prophets see the future, the 
electronic transfer systems which can 
handle the movement of US$200 billion 
a day across useless national borders are 
put a pale intimation of the border- 
busting possibilities of a new com- 
munications revolution far from ex- 
hausting its potential. 

The prospect is fabulous, but unlike- 
ly. Little proof exists for the proposition 
that the more we know each other, the 
more we like one another and the more 
we tend to become like one another. 

It’s no coincidence that in an age of 
unparalleled communication capability, 
our contemporary limited wars are often 
within the family, from insurgents in the 
Philippines to the Irish in Northern 
Ireland. 

The history of past breakthroughs in 
communications is instructive. So is 
even a small understanding of the way 
most governments react protectively 
to threats to their pre-eminence in the 
field of information transmission and 
retrieval. 

Reacting to the use of a private French 
satellite to conduct image-sensing over 
the Chernobyl nuclear power plant in the 
Soviet Union, the US Defense Depart- 
ment has backed legislation restricting 
the use of satellite image sensing. 

Reacting to the reality that it cannot 
stop transmission of images from the 
rock-throwing confrontations of the West 
Bank, the Israel government simply bars 
the area to television cameras. Or Iran 
invites battlefield coverage only when it 
suits its purpose. 

For seven years, the Reagan ad- 
ministration has restricted the export of 
computer equipment to the Soviet 
Union and its Eastern European allies, 
although the effort is like using two 
fingers to stem a 20-hole dyke. 

Even the most open and democratic 
society is sensitive to the communica- 
tion of information that is important to 
national security. 

Governments in the Wsst are as busy 
as those in the Communist East or in the 
Third Wbrld trying to hem information 
into tidy, carefully controlled packets. 
Communictions can even be pro- 
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January/February 1980: Seeking 
better communication in the futon 


vocative. Advances in communication J 
can be tracked precisely to theoctea 
religious fundamentalists have bee 
brought into jarring contact withtbe 
modem world. 

Censorship has grown as coni* 
tions have multiplied. The Rorar 
Catholic Index of books troubled onlji 
small circle for centuries. But wheni 
television viewer in the Lynching 
Virginia, countryside inhabited by to 
Rev. Jerry Falwell sees on his tube to 
burning of flags or the emergence fr® 
the closet of a homosexual society, m 
is apt to be fear, suspicion, rage m 
rejection. 

Fundamentalism also has usedracr 
munications, from the radio and lew 
sion ministries of Jimmy 
Pat Robertson to the smugged car- 
tes on which the Ayatollah 
Khomeini helped undermine^ 
during the religious leader s 0® 
Paris. Terrorist kidnappers have 
adept at using hand-held yi^ e0 
to produce tapes to deliver tue 

sages of their hostages. 

Having access to infonnation 
going to alter the paranoia ot a 
shaped for centuries not by dM 
by a history of his land hang ! .. 

ed by invaders. Being * 
prevent Germany and Fra ■ 
engaging in a century of ^ L ({ 
more than pimimity, I*** 
communicative, to breed 
munication and underataiuhng- 

The new commutation « 
will lead to cultural cross-P ‘ ^ 
a vastly larger scale. The wc 4,^ 
to have an endless appetite ^ 

i_i I, t.«i/Hncinn anu mu* . . 


tories of the United States 
Even insular America 
taste for the entertainmen 
others. , . , onV Jcc^ 

With cross-polhMhondso . 
propaganda cross-p^ato®^ 


teworMwith endless hours- 

munication. . ne cess^ 

More and faster is not ^ 

going to be better. T Jj®^ ca tions^ 

year 2000 is foraco^^^ 

grand new scale, but 

Samore conventionally 




We re all over 


ewor 


you need us. 


Reykjavik Iceland hosts Reagan-Gorbachev summit 
Savannah Georgia dairy farmers introduce milk that requires 
no refrigeration 

Rome Pope John Paul II conducts Prayer for World Peace 
Victoria Australian cement producer helps block price rise 
to industrial firms 

Beijing Chinese view American film Love Story 
London Major financial corporation wages takeover battle 
Hong Kong China welcomes American soft drink 
Boston Corporations attend major communications conference 


Global. Local. Hill and Knowlton is there. 

HILL and KNOWLTON 
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J xml read, 13m s also will mat h iha imth ommirsmy ,<( Mirim, », far /r vj..-^- , ?* ^ 

U to^Wari&kto^atm* 9mm. 

OiMW will oscur-tib/hu) ulUiwiike* J/iif AW* . ... . ._ . 


bridge Ahu tho 20th the 21st century: 


much that trill setwifl 


1§§§ r ' imimr ‘ m ’y o} to® Imwlimi of She ehiMipaguo bottle emit. 

0 Mi J: K4mM Health Orgmizumu beyjm Year of Unimsul immm, ,y „fj mr 
0 Mti.10: President llmiiet 8rle$B'$ four-yeer imm is line So expire hi Mcmm, 


’ mwuiytmmmom mmg € mmlltce meets to reconsider lifting 
oh all cmnttorckl Moling. Place wt selected. 


by lids ym. 


% inomise to leave uiirntb' 


with finals imkbgkm 
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mifrnmy of too global ctwspotftiwh 

oWMdebm chmmton Gary Jtofywm defends his title this ym minstthnid 
probably Anatoly ftorpuv, Shaspar&v's follow Soviet aimrlmh So/wfel 


on this date ISO yeais ago ami prepare 


ttmw Mi If he ton t already released, this is n day of freedom for VMSMh 
ejer iwnmesky, mmo tomo-year sentence its the insider trailing scandal exftob 
my» m stoned serving his time in lunspoc, a so willed country dub prison in Gtffefl 

^OjMBfS 011 throne, Queen Elizabeth ti or (treat firffefe cMi 
mr &Jm btrmmy, leading to speculation she will abdicate in favor of hor son, Ms 


mpnsdw m me current U^FMlippmes bases agreement 

9 folly U: Md solar eclipse stretches along 380 degrees longitude and visible thrffltM 
most of florth and South America. 

! ® eCw Now allies, the doited States and Japan mash the 50 th swdversgjdb 

FsMntla&jb m£ £ 1 . 1 ti ■ * 


i ^yp^iMial ABronmtics and Space Administration plans this yew to 
Industrial Spsce Facility, the first private orbiting station. 

. * The 28th Soviet pomwimht Party Congress moots in Moscow to survey theln^ 
perostwifea end glasimst, Exact date not yet selected. I 

' fyfMsmn the US surgeon general estimates 379.QW /Inwicms tiKktsM 
w will hm died from AIDS. I 


'y*«oonnermisy$sr, Western European stetos expect to tow sold 2,009 
fiHses to private management for US$130 billion 

u^^MmSthn to ^ ^ BVe ^ m *® on tohpItonesinusebyilieenddW 

°fp** international Space Year celebrating the birth efth¥ 
" • anniversary of the International Geophysical Yesn 

: ^ anniverMnot tho birth in BloemfontaJn, South Africa, efJM ^ 

i tale Loitltf the Rings. 

: a : :CJ anniversary of the victory of Ferdinand and Isabella ovsr 

i n the hiamk prmmte in Sjmfo, m M 

thafemftom the west coast of Hartbhm^ 
* 5 »s,«ractoW 'j 


V™ 1 rr s anerne was prociaimeo wunm 
election h 30 years* When will the next eketlon co^ 

Whrter^audcs than In aih^rtuUm e v »+* data tn be afflOUBW 



w&ttoep mmm amm smt *t$ to * **** 

M^^m npmUoat of the Philippines expires . 

Metortaey of the Seatles celebrates his 50th birthday. MW 0 1 
’e crisis .- ,. . . 

M : >h annliarsprypf the discovery of America byShrisioidirr & 1 
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'■* l toll ‘im Wtw, ttom’x first directly elected prosuknt, ends twin, [ fill u\m »jpn 

JuugfryagsM 

-5 HLp fo: Indonosimi pmukhntial eiecfiesn;. Will Suharto seen sixth term nt age 73? 

0 Sept. 16V Lm Ihmu You, founder prime minister of Shigwm, till he 70 years old; ho 
m:o ti Mad of quitting ut ago 65. 

* Goto 30: Chinn, Great Uritain, the Soviet Union and the United States call In the 3M3 
tifovmv UMaratiott issued this dato for a new world otgimization to replace the nmh 
bund I wguc of Nations. 

* ‘She [jmtmmf, tho first tunnel under the English Channel, goes into service this year, 
timing the travel time from London to Paris by hours. 


tinting at toast 0 percent of the country's Gtvss National Product overseas, a volume of 
goods worth an estimated US$2.28 billion dolim. 

* My: Mexico elects s president. Will the Industrial Revolutionary Party (PHI in Spanish j 
remain undefeated in every election since 3929? 

0 Uopl 1: €oL llhmmniar Ghadufi tool i power over Libya in a coup 2S years ago. 

0 Ate 38: the United Nation's Transport and Uonmiunication Decade for Asia and tho 
fiwifir; ends. 

0 The (Mono Treaty, signed in 3987, targets o 20 percent reduction in fluorocarbon out- 
put from *88 levels by the end of this year. 

o Sevht-Fmwh joint mission lands a self*propelhd vehicle on Msrs before the end of 
tho your, with French using balloon-born camera to simp photos . Smile, Mars. 

o Ptfay: France elects a president l Mill bo be a Mitterrand socialist? 

0 May-August: Celebrations in Asia and in Enrojie mark the SOth anniversary of the end 
of World War Si, history's last great war (so far). 

0 Aug. 6: Fifty yews ago, the United States dropped the first atom bomb on Hiroshima. 
0 Oct. .24: United Nations celebrates SOth anniversary. 

*> Uvfiti'O tho end of this year, the child who will become the world's six millionth resi- 
dent will bo born. Move over, everybody. 


• San. 30: United Nations Gmorti Assembly celebrates the mb anniversary oms m 
meeting in louden, England. 

0 March 2: mhallS. Gorbachov, secretory general of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union cetohratos hie 88th birthday. 

0 Sidy: Sixtieth anniversary of Gen. Francisco Franco leading Army revolt In Morocco to 
start Spanish civil ivar. 

0 Nov. 5: US elects a president. 

• San. 36: Ivan the Terrible crowned the first Czar of All the Russias In 1547, making 
this tho 450th anniversary. 

° My: The Chinese take control of the British Grown Colony of Hong Hong. 

0 Aug. 29: Jews mark the 100th anniversary of the first meeting of the World Zionist 
Congress in Basel, Switzerland. 

» Oct 4: The world celebrates the 40th anniversary of tho Soviet launching of 
Sputnik I, the beginning of the superpower space race. 

• Dee 31: United Nations Decade for Cultural Development ends. 

• Feb. t: federation of Malaya formed 50 years ago this date setting foundation for 
Independent Malaysia. 

• Aug. 29: Singer Michael Jackson reaches age 40, when life begins for some people. 

• Oct. 16: The 20th anniversary of the selection of a Polish Pope. 

• Jan.l: Cuba celebrates 100th anniversary of the overthrow of SpatititJ^h ■. i ^ 

• Sept.23: Bruce Springsteen turns SO. Another nffldffe erit^ter Justus 

in the USA." , 3.; : : /; Jji./ 1 

• N&v. 9-10: 200th anniversary of the coup that Made Napoleon the tint consul mittdfp*; 
tator of France. • >■. _ 

0 Dec. 31; Utider treaty obligation, the United States fmtufc oMf fuHcoUM ot the ntitoma 
Canal to fiwima's government ’ JjJ;*-!’. 
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WorldPaper 

THE NEXT 10 YEARS 


Marshall Plan for 90’s: 
a call to curb population 

20 ncfast countries urged to adopt 20 poorest 


By Werner Fornos 
in Washington DC,USA 

FORTY YEARS AGO the United States 

9nfi fVio CniH«vi TT^! . - 


* — iw nee woria was 
led fay the United States and its Wfestem 
allies. The 11 Communist Wjrld” was 
dominated by the Soviet Union and its 
satellite states. Beyond the two, nothing 
else mattered. 

The shape of the world has changed 
dramatically today although it still is 
largely divided between two spheres 
*P here « the "Industrialized 
World, the essentially prosperous 
f^tes North America, Europe and 

tha >■ .. itt . 


is they get little reward. Vfomen do two- In South Vnr*» ^ * " 

thirds of the world’s work but they earn population Jwth rate to- 1 ! ^ 
one-tenth of its income and own less natural rate of any Aaian 1 ^^ 3 
than one percent of its property. state the aver^.w 
Education helps reorient girls and. for risen to 23 ^ars from w ?* k 
that matter, boys away from cultural em- decades ago * m 17,8 sevefij 
phasis on childbearing. The longer girls The third goal of th P “u 

stay in school, and the more they enter for the 90’s’ ’ is tn lnu» • 
the job market, the more likely they are morSity rates Thl n't’^® 
to delay marriage and childbearing. Children’s FVto Itt ® : 

_ Thuid W)rid states that have lowered UJlSS^SSSS 

literacy and life estimated d£ St 

; CMtonTtLteetfeSofJfe 

jO worldwide at the rate of 42,000 a d?,-cc 

. Female 15 million a year. 

.... ■ ' pUteW . According to the Vtorid Fertfc 

■# m®. • ■ Surre v. ** of «n ram J 

JVi . women of reproductive age mat 

f S Hi Yet in two-think 
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every cwiUIal, political If the Industrial WhrIH Mns fhpTi 

rfdisparity Ph ^ denfflB8Utf K the Industrial World permits the S lZ i*" B t angla 1 d ® sh ’ “Marshall Plan for the 90's." the dn 


of disparity. ” “ ““ e . World permits the where h^S MtyTs'Cto 

despite some recent reX™ ™ m a . heavy pnce - V* challenge is 
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rentrates. WDldOUblein24yealSatCur ' h^^.^edisa “Marshall Planfor BYMOCHTARLU 

In Latin America and Asia nearly 4(1 •’ Really overhauling the in Jakarta, Indonti 

ESSSttSSSSS of most 3™^ 

and indicate the crushing burden on ^ 1° th - e kmd ? f k*8e-scale disaster munications in Jakarta on 

^ DUIden on n< w brewing again in Ethiopia to rush *!* *! ews ** Indonesia’s 

German-bom \femer Fornos is president K#£^n^ ^ ? meE B enc y aid. faon Parted to level o 

of The Population Institute Washington nations on earth were reaching 360 million some 

DC. USA. This article fe excerpt m an 2 ° P°°J nations acount about the year 2020. 

address. J percent of world population Angela, 24, who has vol 

-1 growth, they would end the world's teered for years with non- 


men ^ andes byi3. | will end.# 

Power in numbers? ^Good heavens, noi r 

Volunteer fears Indonesia ’s future as population superpower 

By Mochtar Lubis 
in Jakarta, Indonesia I 
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population problem fay the end of the 
century, 

Tim new “MarahsU Plan" aims for 

self-sufficiency and is built around four 
^ary objectives in the developing 

litera^ 3matiCally ® crea8 ®8 feroale 

• Dramatically increasing job oppor- 

tumties for women; 

• Reducing infont mortality rates; 

• Making family planning universal 
Raising women’s literary and job op- 
portunities go hand-in-hand. Where 
women are given sufficient education 
and a real choice about their futures, 
toey almost invariably opt for smaller 

[ family sizejfemen are not kept from 
workmg. Women do 80 percent of 
agricultural labor in Africa. Theproblem; 


‘‘FRIGHTENING!" exclaimed 

Angela Riatni, a fourth year 
student at the Academy for Com- 
munications in Jakarta on learning 
the news that Indonesia's popula- 
tion is projected to level off after 

reaching 360 million some time 
about the year 2020. 

Angela, 24, who has volun- 
teered for years with non- 
governmental organizations 
(NGO), now is active in an NGO 
called the Mahatma Nusantara 
Foundation, which seeks to make 
society aware of population and 
other problems. 

Father informed that the vast 
numbers of people in some sense 
will make Indonesia a kind of 
superpower, she again exclaimed, 
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Angela Riatni. 
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years to repair the damage. 

Compared to the real giants 
India and China, the 360 milhc 
Indonesians will make a small 
superpower in terms of popula 
tion. India, now at 800 million 
growing faster than China, sho 
exceed the one-billion populate 


Yrj " a&aui Muaimea, growing faster tnan unna, « 

*'Th fuTt n ° r ^eed the one-billion popula 

inat kind of superpower that mark during the 1990's decac 

^S» ne ? h * b0n 5 g countries by while China struggles desper 
n _ tn to mundate them with to* contain its population to on 
waves of people? ’ she asked. billion souls. Indonesia’s popj 
Indonesia already has resettled tion estimate for the year 206 

rjpnnifa Tmm l. . 
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waves of people?" she asked. 

Indonesia already has resettled 
people from crowded to sparsely 
populated areas within the coun- 
ty, a program that led to such 
devastating clearing of rain forest 


mark during tne iyyu s 

while China struggles despefi 

to'Contain its population to o» 

billion souls. Indonesia’s popu 
... - onft 


about 220 million. 

"That can only spell troub 
all of us, for the whole world, 
she said. 
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May 1988 


From ‘money ship* to ‘one life-support system’ 



JAPAN: Naoko Abe, 
ft correspondent 
covering the prime 
fl/ff/aferfbr Malnichi 
Newspapers, Tokyo. 


FROM FOUR CORNERS of the Earth , four young journalists, 
at the request of WorldPaper, examine the next 10 years and 
speculate on the shape of the world when their generation 
is ready to take over leadership. 


by taking responsibilities in tion in the next century. In another 
. , , . ... . . . , ^ foreign aid. Every- decade, these problems will demand 

Japan today is like a ship without a body likes the Japanese because they urgent, yet lasting solutions, leading to 
he-man ocean of money. If only its m- don t seek military power. significant changes in the way societies 

radible adaptability and energy can be If all this happens, Japan will become are organized in West Africa. With a cur- 
Jrected towards the right goals, imagine great and the 21st century could be the rent population of 170 million, Vfest 
Japan like this 10 years from now: ‘ 'Japanese century,’ ’ as some predict. Africa will enter the 21st century with 

Under a decentralization policy, the But as I see the rest of the world about 50 million more mouths to feed, 
government has moved out of Tbkyo, criticize Japan and demand it take the More than ever, resources will be stret- 
now a city full of vigor and beauty, the responsibility of a wealthy country, I ched, putting more pressure on govern- 
ed s financial, commercial and cul- have my doubts. ments to be accountable, to uphold bet- 

tural center with an authentic interna- ■ • r, ter financial engineering and to mitigate 

tonal face. Business executives and ■ JFS * WEST AFRICA: Ama suffering. A better educated electorate 
_ fs from all over the world base their K§|| Yabrundl, 30, Ghana will produce an assertiveness hitherto 

twites here. People are open-minded, |||5W News Agency, Accra, unknown, boldly questioning political 

without the psychological barriers they ISW Ghana, systems and giving momentum to 

i ^ . 7 foreigners. People are ' political change through evolution rather 

Sirj don ^ wor ^ so bard and ; than revolution or coup d’etats. People 

taxe holidays as often as people of other will want an end to the soldier-go, 

! nations. Top executives of soldier-come syndrome. African states 

I Hpa or the Fuji Bank are women, and will continue toward an awareness that 

I J®® 0 P 0 ^cians speak out loudly as Grappling with squalor, poverty, pau- a common ground of operation exists in 
j ^ ^ °f Japan's male-dominated city of social services and general under- spite of their fascinating blend of 
i “ des - Japan contributes greatly development will be Africa’s preoccupa- cultures, national and ideological in- 
i terests. External pressure will force a 

larger degree of unity on the African 

states. They will cooperate and rely less 

y I told her, "they are islands has dropped by one-third on „ the 0 «teide worid for survival. This 

these hordes of people. to as low as 1.8 percent on the wdl mean tackling the problem of miin- 

p million nowjin Africa, island of BaU. But the country’s “ rrenc,es and ™ n 8 oth « dl f- 

million) and Mexico population is projected to double fe f rence f s ^® erated .*» .*» stra p lc 

» "fon), among others, in at present rates in 33 years; to “ terests of ormer colo “ al “ es ; 

^ Amenca. What do you lower the rate would cost an Gorernments represents different 

“i*. estimated US$2 biUion in P olmcid f ' 1 ““ ^ hs 7 e 

I tare always looked at our the decade of the 90’s. to work together and, therefore, rodee 

ft® problem in terms of “Java is already so crowded “mpromises After Wes 

of human existence," now with 80 million, perhaps even ^ ca se ^ lts , hoas ® m older ’ **“ rest 

£®wered. "That is why I more,” said Angela ’’Even today of the world should become more sym- 

active in our population I know of a Mend, who went to ^ 

“?am all for strict f-mil I Austraha as a tourat and then Uemswodd mean that Africa^ voice 

r 3S he respected in the next century. 


"M" I told her, "they are 
jjroing, these hordes of people. 
%ena (108 million now)in Africa, 
Hrazd (146 million) and Mexico 
«i*n), among others, in 
2 America. What do you 

^ feaye always looked at our 
Population problem in terms of 
Equality of human existence," 
.“That is why I 
NGO™ 6 3CtlVe m our P°P ulat ion 

i am all for strict family plan- 
J; cluldren, three at the 
S today 17n million 
J* ^ ^eady, we are hard 
^Produce food, to build 

2* and train teachers, to 
^opportunities, housing, 
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islands has dropped by one-third 
to as low as 1.8 percent on the 
island of Bali. But the country’s 
population is projected to double 
at present rates in 33 years; to 
lower the rate would cost an 
estimated US$2 billion in 
the decade of the 90’s. 

"Java is already so crowded 
now with 80 million, perhaps even 
more,” said Angela. "Even today 
I know of a friend, who went to 
Australia as a tourist, and then 
stayed on and worked illegally. 

But the Australian immigration 
found him. He was put on board 
of plane and sent back to In- 
donesia. 

"What will happen when we 
are 360 million? Would millions of 
us become boat people and try to 
reach Australia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines to find a place to make 
a living? 

“We cannot and should not find 
strength in the bigness of our 
population. Our strength should 
be in the human quality, the quali- 
ty of our human existence. 

“We must make our people 
aware that being big in population 
only creates illusory power. It is 
negative power, not a positive 
power. Negative for other nations, 
and our own nation." 

-Mochtar Lubis is VforldP&per 
associate editor for Southeast Asia. 


\fenezuela, existed in 1976. A decade 
later, only two dictatorships, Chile and 
Paraguay, remain. But the already- 
prolonged economic crisis throughout 
the 1980's threatens a recession worse 
than that of 1930. Behind the economic 
problems are inequality of growth, 
limited internal markets, an enormous, 
deficit-ridden public sector and annual 
debt service on a US$400 billion exter- 
nal debt that consumes more than one- 
third of export earnings. External com- 
plications include the excessive protec- 
tionism of the developed countries, the 
drop in the price of oil and other export 
products and the reluctance of interna- 
tional banks to extend new credit. The 
cumulative result is a drop in per capita 
income to 1977 levels; in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile, Peru to mid-1960's levels. 
The South American economy is trap- 
ped in a vicious circle. By directing all of 
their efforts to service the international 
debt, countries cannot pursue growth- 
oriented policies. Popular, democratic 
leaders no longer simply can implore 
their people "to tighten their belts" a 
little more. 


EASTERN EUROPE: 
Ilona Morlcz, 32, 
editor, foreign news 
desk, Hungarian 
News Agency, 
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LM AMIGA: 
Gustavo Sierra, 
3i, formorly with 


Aires, Argentina. 


Two profound changes in South 
America will affect the political reality of 
500 million Latin Americans in the next 
decade. The first is the growing 
economic crisis and external debt. The 
second, more hopeful, is the turn toward 
formal democracy after the authorita- 
rianism of the 1970’s. The big question 
mark in the coming decade for South 
America will be how to strengthen 
democracy while trying to end economic 
paralysis and chronic social injustice. 
Only two democracies, Colombia and 


The Hungarian reform started in 
1968— one could call it today a kind of 
perestroika— and achieved some 
economic success, creating conditions 
for wider political openness. But reform 
ran into grave problems, which Hungary 
has tried to solve with far-reaching 
political and economic steps. Our goals 
mqy not always seem clear-cut, but the 
change is irreversible. This slvift is 
helped by a more favorable international 
environment, despite the surfacing of 
some historical tension (mostly those of 
nationalities). The next decade in my 
country will likely be marked by efforts 
to find the means for development. 
Beyond 1998, both the state and the 
private sectors will function according 
to the law of the market, while maintain- 
ing the key achievements of social policy. 
New political institutions, reflecting real 
interest groups will be installed, leading 
to a healthier social climate and, with 
hope, avoiding turmoil. The national in- 
terests of the Eastern European states 
will have a more tangible expression in 
restructured mutual relations. "Global 
thinking” and protecting the environ- 
ment will be practiced rather than be- 
ing mere goals, reflecting the proof of 
recent history— Hiroshima, Chernobyl, 

: Bhopal and the extinction of tropical 
forests— that we all have one life-support 
system. ♦ 


■ .1; • . 
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With prospect of decline, 
oil prices no longer rule 

Stock fall, Iran-Iraq war work against increase 


half of 1987 to 16.6 million barrels in the 


By David Mizrahi 

m Baghdad, Iraq 


THE FALL OF THE world's stock 
markets and the inevitable peace be- 
tween Iraq and Iran are signs that the 
pnce of oil will not rule the 1990's as it 
did the 1970's. 

Oil, which in the late 1970’s reached 
| the height of US$40 per barrel and fell 

1 OIA ■ 


j dramatic lesson last Oct. 19 when its 
best stock market tumbled by more than 
500 points on the Dow Jones Index in 
one single day, initiating a long period of 
recession that will reduce demand for oil 
as industries reduce production. 

• The 13 members of the Organization 

?/W^ r ° IeUm Ex P° rtin g Countries 
(OPEC) no longer eiy'oy the near-mono- 
poly that allowed them to control prices 
in the 1970 s. Non-OPEC producers now 


feyingly ,o under $9 in 1986. no, I take nearly 60 percent of the world oil 

I T-t ■ 


swings between US$15 and US$18. 

Some theorize that by 1992-1993, the 
price will soar again to at least US$40 a 
barrel. These factors work against an in- 
crease: 

* Th® industrialized democracies of 
North America, Europe and Japan have 
learned well the oil lessons of the 1970's 
and the 1980’s. They have implemented 
serious, efficient conservation pro- 
grams. The development of alternate 
sources of energy (nuclear, coal, 
hydroelectric, natural gas, shale oil and 


market’s share. During the last decade, 


second half. 

Members of the oil cartel needing 
foreign exchange to repay debts or fund 
a new development plan always have 
found it expeditious to overproduce. So 
have non-OPEC countries. They need 
more oil to pay bills. 

The Petroleum Finance Co., the US 
analysts, has calculated that the pur- 
chasing power of the return from each 
barrel of OPEC oil sold has eroded by 12 
percent since December 1986 because 
| of the drop in the US dollar and price per 
barrel. 

Oil production has revived in the 
United States since the beginning of the 
year. The Hughes Tool Co. , which since 
1940 has charted US operating drilling 
ngs as a prime indicator of petroleum in- 
dustry health, has counted more than 
1,000 rigs, up from 700 in 1986. the 
lowest total ever . 

In tlie Soviet Union, extraction is con- 
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Yemen have emerged as new oil pro- 
ducers, in addition to the United States 
the Soviet Union and Canada. They 
signal more oil production for the 1990’s. 

A study by Salomon Brothers, the 
New Ybrk brokerage house, estimated 
world demand in 1988 at 47.6 million bar- 

■iv ^ er ^ to/d). That includes 28.3 
million b/d supplied from non-OPEC 
countries and 17.8 million b/d from 
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producing countries. 

• The world learned an even more 


David Mizrahi is WorldPaper associate 
editor for the Middle East and editor and 
publisher of the New York-based MidEast 
Report. 


TTiose figures compare with demand 
of 49.7 million b/d in 1980, including 22.8 
unton b/d from non-OPEC nations and 
^•6 million b/d, from OPEC 
For the first half of 1987, the total 
daily quotas of all 13 OPEC membeis 
rose from 15.8 million barrels in the Gist 


Oil companies are sitting on enor- 
mous inventories: the US official 
stockpile surpasses 344.5 million 
barrels. 

While world oil consumption is 
stabilizing, oil production is increasing. 
Perhaps the only scenario causing a 
drop in oil output would be the closing 
of the Persian Gulf at the Strait of Hor- 
muz, the sole outlet for more than 60 
percent of world petroleum reserves. 

Even if Iran, which has no interest in 
shutting off its sole oil outlet, blocks the 
32-mile-wide strait, pipelines still ran 
supply more than 7 million b/d on land 
from the Persian Gulf to terminals in tlm 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea 


— Jil wEi rac e..:: :.~n 7.:^ 
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For those unwilling to lament their 

time of life, another Frenchman, Rav- ' 
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Two pipelines take oil fromr^ 
Kirkuk, east of Baglidad, andaco 
oilfield, to terminals on the Tut >' 
Mediterranean shores. Another g ' 
line, hooked to the Saudi fefc - 
ries Iraqi crude across the desalts: 
Red Sea port of Yanbu. - 
This pipeline already pumps ; 
along tlie Saudi hinterland separatee 
Gulf from the Red Sea. Otherph 
are under construcion or in bbeptr ! 
as Arab countries try to cmertfe 
ian warships seeking to cut ofids# 
tlu'ough the Strait of Hormuz. 

• Both Iraq and Iran face huge left •• 
slruction programs as soon as fe 
seven-and-one-half-year-old we , 
The f W( > wa rring nations will tatto" ::: 
for the reconstruction of their sf ■; 
decimated cities and infrastnidnredj • 
crude oil. They will have toseltS 
of barrels ori the world mri® 1 , 
gene! ate the Inmdreds of 
dollars they will need to retoi# u | . 
pi^ice-economy track. o I 




pessimists 
and future 


World is better place 


By Jacqueline Grapin 

in Geneva t Switzerland 


mondAron, noted that “the only way to 
avoid pessimism is to realistically restore 
it to its historical dimension.” 

If we took ahead or back 10 years, or 

40 years, what is that in historical 
dimension? 

The French sociologist Jean Fourastie 
called the years 1945 to 1975 “the 30 
glorious ones” because they saw the 
reconstruction of Europe and of Japan. 

nf7hon^ m before to* turn 
of the 20th century— the world got along 

without telephones (of which a few 

esasted), television, radio, refrigerators, 

automobiles, computers, buffered 


ensure well being in the nextfife 1; 
In such a world, the "pursuit 


A 

// 

A i 


ill sum II .... . 

piness' ’ was a radical idea. , 
Marxism believes it is oph®^ 
because it has promised modern^, 
better life in a communist futufc®; 
actually takes a critical and pessu^ 
vision of the world. 1 

Societies are obsessed by 
pect of their own decadence aiw 
Hence the popularity in the . 
States of the new historical » . 

Rise and. Fall of the Great ft*®. 

Vnla TTniinn<ihr rirnfaSSOf 


THE WORLD is in better shape than 

admit^^^' ^ at ^ smaU ' to _ The one million autbmbiles that ranin secretary “ a - v * * * enenu 

■as ssust lasasse 
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! ntore than ce ntury imposed a form of opr 
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century that invented Hitler, Stalin and 


and in Japan of innumerable i tan 
ing wanton destruction ^ 
civilization either by 


detergent. 


ing wanton ucauuv. — - . ^ 
civilization either by ^1 
disaster or strange Stone A# I 
come to life. 1 


Because we also have a general 


come to life. , . 

The threat of cataclysmic^. 

is more real in a society tw , 

- •* I-L-T iraaormn—U*. 14 


IS II 1 U 4 C — - - 

vented the global weapon $ 
bomb. But the bomb essen ? st rf 


bomb, but me uui«- — 
been sovereign during an«^ . ■ 

power peace. As a result of ^ 


Jacqueline Grapin is WtridBaper associate 1 
editor for Western Europe. 




Wly !w 3 20th ™ft^ to i. a ^f* IltU,e8 l a,Kianlaer ' 

uc aoout a ^otn nion that one had to sufierj on earth to, 


war is no longer wnai t 0 

the "continuation of P oa0 
other means.” . . t-*i t 
The US Constitution » F* m 
sidered a miracle of_^P ^ pgt 
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Why are we 

pouring away the world’s most 
fertile environment? 


WM 


In the developed world, governments 
regularly finance the drainage of even 
privately-owned wetlands to the detriment 
of the public’s need for fish production, 
flood control, water purification and 
recreational sites. 


Life began at the water’s edge, and that 
watery environment - marsh, estuary and 
coast - is still some of the most fertile on the 
planet’s surface, supporting flora and fauna 
which could not survive anywhere else. 


Support our international effort 
to save wetlands. 


Man and wetlands. J». 

Since before recorded history man has ft ■ 
sct ded at the water’s edge to fish in wetland |. 
waters or farm the rich wetland soils. Many 4 jf 

early civilizations were founded upon 
wetlands, and millions of people are still ; $y 
dependent on them today. I Jj 

Wetlands are being changed and J fi 
destroyed all over the world. j ff 

But ideas have changed. In many parts -f 
i world wetlands are considered waste- Jr ' 
lands to be drained or Filled-in. And it’s often | 
^payers who finance the destruction jf ; . j 
of diverse and productive natural areas. \ 

In the tropical regions ambitious, yet f 'ij n 

(ten poorly conceived, land improvement M 

hemes, irrigation and hydro-powet If Mi 
projects change the whole nature of f ; • 1 

8 e -old ecological systems. And the iuture t 

Productivity of these wetlands is threatened • '■ < 
.P^piesake of a short term advantage. 


WWF has prepared an international 
programme to save wetlands which will: 

Develop existing wetland reserves, set 
up new ones, and train national park staff 
in wetlands’ management techniques. 

Support those lobbying efforts which 
highlight the value of wetlands in land-use 
policies, and help secure allocations of 
money for conservation aid. 

Continue to hind wetland conservation 
projects in dozens of countries including 
such important wetlands as those in Irian 
Jaya, the Djoudj in Senegal, Pantanal in 
Brazil and Lange Lacke in Austria. 

But these things will only happen if you 
support them with your money. Please help. 

Write for further details to: World 
Wildlife Fund, World Conservation Centre, 
CH-1196 Gland, Switzerland. 




WWF 

CARE FOR NATURE, YOUR FUTURE 
DEPENDS ON IT. 


^ W.F. acknowledges with thanks the donation of this space by World Paper. 
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International 
Productions present 
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ByMarkGerzon 

in Moscow, USSR 
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IMAGINE A FILM starring the Academy Avrard 
Oscar-winner Meryl Streep of the United States, 
directed by Nikita Mikhailokov of the Soviet Union, 
written by Rustom Ibrahim Bekov of Soviet Ajerbai- 
jan and US screenwriter Steve Tesich (who wrote 
Breaking Amy), financed by Italian and Finnish pro- 
ducers and featuring a Soviet suppor ting cast. 

The project is ( in the works. If produced, the picture 
not only will bear witness to the power of film to draw 
talent from very different nations but will become a 
classic illustration of a global cinema that during the 
next 10 years will emerge rapidly on the world’s 
screens. 

Among those convinced about the development of 
a global cinema is British film producer David Puttnam. 
In tiie last few months, Puttnam has crisscrossed the 
globe Bangkok, Tbkyo, London, Rome, Moscow, Nai- 
robi, Tbronto and, of course, Hollywood— intent on 

playing a vital part in shaping the future of the global 
cinema. 

TVy to imagine movies in the next century,’ ’ says 
Puttnam, whose Chariots of Fire won the 1982 Oscar 
for best picture, as we fly on Aeroflot between Moscow 
and the capital of Soviet Georgia, Tbilisi. 

' ‘Film may help create a common language for the 
entire world. Creatively, the cutting edge for the next 
decade is likely in Europe. Japan may take another ID 
yeara to get itself together, but then it too will be a 
leader. In the 21st century, there will be many new 
pl ^yers. Leadership in global cinema is up for grabs. 

Right now the most vital, dynamic literature in the 
world is coming out of Latin America. Why not film? ” 

Hollywood is still king of the big screen. The United 
states is the clear leader in terms of exports. IIS films 
command roughly half to two-thirds of the boxoffice in 
Germany, France, Spain and the United Kingdom and 
one-third in Latin America . 

“America is too preoccupied with short-term 
gams, says Puttnam, who resigned this year after two 
cnfficult years as head of Columbia Pictures, the 
Haywood studio owned by the Coca-Cola Co. 

Puttnam saw Columbia Picture's future in terms of 
a.core cinema audience: of 200 million, based on the 
two largest cities in the 10 izuyor global movie markets 

j Marie a Siisoeiiibs ^toir-'at lkr|^, ^ '^uiidLig 
pnwfaent of the American-Soviet Film Initiative: 


‘ ‘I aimed everything I did at the year 1995 -w 
this global, metropolitan audience,” Puttnam reci 
Japan would have responded better than HoUjfw 
to this strategy, Puttnam concludes. He notes fes 
tional film school the Japanese plan to open in 189]? 
use English, not Japanese, as its official langu# 
decision that indicates to Puttnam how intense^ 
Japanese are willing to sacrifice to become a mi 
force in global cinema. 

4 ‘If you say 1995’ in a corporate meeting in $ 
it’s no problem,” he says. “But if you say it 
Hollywood to the average American boani of §e® 
their eyes swivel. Maybe, that's why Ifeelsoco^ 
table dealing with the Japanese.” 

At Tbilisi, Puttnam invited more than lOOifl^ 
tors gathered at the headquarters of the 
Studios to join the global cinema, “with all itsg$* 
vantages and its very real disadvantages.” 
added: 

‘ ‘If you accept this invitation, the nature ofGeo? 
filmmaking will have to change. You will havere^ 
sibility to colleagues— and to an audience -yw® 
never dealt with in the past/ ’ . 

In this fiercely independent republic, wlpjj 
great pride in its own distinctive cultural tflP 
some directors, as eager as they are to use®* 
artistic freedom provided by glasnost, inton^ 
remarks as yet another form of cultural img 
4 ‘It is cultural imperialism only if you Be 
let it happen to you/ ’ responded Puttnam. /jjj 
a wall around yourselves and just talk to cacn w* 
they do in Burma and Albania, you are in the 1 n 
. ing certain to fail/ * . . Jj 

Hollywood insiders agree that 
become more global, but for more pragma®. 

4 ‘Studios are going to avail themselves oj - 
in the international marketplace/ ' says 
chairman of International Creative 
large, respected talent agency and 
such directors as Bernardo Bertolucci, Ko 
ski and John Boorman. , ^ 

Berg foresees European filmmakers sno 
movies in English, using talent from w m 
Ififest as well as the rise of a new wave j 

Japan and China. M (M 

“The wild card is the Soviet 
edafter completing his first trip to the 
is no question that the Soviets have a we 
talent. ' I 
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With Meryl Streep in the USSR 
and Bertolucci in China, movies are 
crossing national boundaries on the 
way to a common language 
for the entire world . 



February 1986: Flickering 
images around the world. 


"If they can solve their blocked currency problem 
and if they loosen their restrictions on travel, they 
might well become an international leader/ ' 

At its simplest level, the global cinema is not a new 
development. Bertolucci's The Last Emperor , 
nominated for an Academy Award this year, involved 
the creative talents of China, Great Britain, the United 
States and Japan. The cinema has always been primari- 
ly national. Just as newspapers and books were 
• published under the imprint of one nation, so films ap- 
peared on marquees throughout the world as 
tetican,” “French,” or “Indian” productions, 
row we are seeing the first generation of films whose 
™3land creative roots are in several countries 
rom different parts of the world. 

Regional and national films will continue to dominate 
to marketplace in the near future. 

Mary far-sighteded film executives, producers and 
Actors are paying closer attention to the global film 


that can penetrate the global market. Among them 
Moctezuma Esparza, a Mexican-born co-producer 
with Robert Redford of the new film The Milagros 
Beanfield War, dealing with a Chicano former in the 
United States. 

No one thinks that cinema will shed its national iden- 
tity and magically be transformed into the visual 
equivalent of Esperanto. But, unlike other art forms, 
film is a collaborative medium. Books, paintings, sym- 
phonies: they are usually created by a single artist. But 
film is a result of the visions of many people: writer, 
producer, director, actors, and others. 

Because these filmmakers may pome from different 
cultures does' not mean that the film will be 
“planetary.” Sometimes the end product may look as 
if it were edited by a United Nations committee. But 
when the process works, what appears on the screen 
will be more than the sum of its national parts— a global 
art form for the global screen. ♦ 


Italian director Bertolucci (opposite 
page) on set In China for The Last 
Emperor, while Robert Redford 
(loft) and Meryl Streep Join the 
movement toward a global cinema. 
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Will anyone notice when 


Change or more of same the choice, for year 2000 


ByTarzie VrracHi 

in Bangkok, Thailand 

THE NEXT 10 YEARS bring us closer 
not only to the beginning of a new cen- 
tury but the start of a new millennium, 
an event the world witnesses but once 
every 1,000 years. For many, the start- 
ing date for both will be Jan. 1, 2000, 
although purists will insist the new era 
actually begins a year- later, insomuch as 
the first century’s final year was 100 AD 
<uid subsequent centuries began the 
next tear One. 

Otherwise, either year is nothing but 
a benchmark in the Augustan calendar, 
a man-made time measuring device of 
the daily, weekly, monthly and yearly 
journeys of the moon and earth. No 
cosmic or astronomical significance 
rides withthe beginning of a new cen- 
tury or millennium. Those who mark 
the birth of Jesus Christ from the Year 1 
AD probably have a hand time with the 
calculations of such scholars as Italian 
Marcello Craveri. In his Life of Christ, 
he offers evidence that Jesus actually 
tob bom seven years before the start of 
the new century when Joseph and Mary 
teekked to their birthplace, Bethlehem, 

Thrzie Vittachi is WorldPaper associate 
editor at large. 


for the Roman census. 

The year 2000 serves as a measure of 
how far the world has come and has yet 
to go. 

The international community, for ex- 
ample, gathered in 1979 at a mammoth 
World Health Organization-United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund conference in 
Alma Ata, the Soviet Union, to swear a 
mighty vow that by the year 2000, there 
would be “health for all." 

In the nearly 10 years that lias elaps- 
ed, we have become convinced that all 
| we can be sure of is new diseases for all 
hy 2000— including AIDS and Herpes II, 
both unknown at Alma Ata. 

Presidents and prime ministers, 
economists and statisticians, novelists 
and poets, astrologers and their modem 
cousins, the futurologists, still harp on 
2000 as a new age, dawn, horizon rising 
out of the old. 

The miUenniummay bring us only fresh 
versions of the paradoxes of our age. 

• Our century advanced science and 
technology faster and with more impact 
on human life than all the rest of history. 

% bounded ahead in the science of vac- 
cination and in the development of an- 
tibiotic magic bullets. Vfe also produced 
the atom bomb. 

• Vk mass produced consumer goods 
—automobiles, frozen foods and plastics 
—and polluted our soil, water and air. 


0 We used the television set and the 
computer to communicate and process 
information faster than ever imagined. 
But we did not improve the way we 
used information that often served to 
reinforce old stereotypes. 

0 The Bolshevik Revolution liberated 
the Russian peasantry and urban pro- 
letariat from czarist rule, I lien crushed 
their euphoria under a heavy bureaciacy 

I that controlled peoples’ lives. Only in 
the new century will it be possible to 
measure the impact oi perestroika and 
glasnost. 

• Women gained the right to vote but, 
despite being a majority in numbers, 
they remain a minority in economic and 
political power. 

° The colonized majorities of i lie 
I world won political independence, but 
billion:; remain ar. destitute as ever. 

1 he year 2000 also will bring us about 
one billion more people, even* if all ilie 
family planning programs in existence 
are 100 percent successful. 

Ihe question then becomes how to 
reorder the world in the next decade to 
accommodate these new arrivals to pre- 
vent them from joining the destitute. 

The United Nations has estimated that 

| an additional US$20 billion a year over 
tiie decade will provide homes, water, 
education, health services, more food 
and transport. But to a world spending 
$1.5 trillion annually on arms, the figure 
for additional aid seems impossible. 

That means a shift in a decade in 
values from reliance on aggression to 
solve disputes to cooperation to allocate 
the earth's resources more equitably. 

Unless change occurs, the new cen- 
tury and millennium will be more of the 
same. The year 2000 will come and 
go— and no one will be able to tell the 
difference.^ 
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Optimists, pessimist. 

Continued from page 16 , 

France was embroiled in revolutinn- 
on its Napoleonic way 
conquer the rest of Europe,^ 
hounding Fathers united to estabfa- 
few rules of governing, the applied 
of which is still recommended : 
years later as we head toward awi 
millennium. 

i, Despite what seems to bean 
u a S task of pushing these prinent 
the Americans remain optimists bi 
world tliat often doesn'tseem to am 
these propositions. 

They are reminiscent of French mte; 

Albert Camus’ superb 1942 book 71; 
Myth of Sisyphus, about the mytfe 
Creek Sisyphus, the founcJerofCorinth 
who angered Ihe god Zeus. He was co* 
cUumiod lo spend eternity in Tate 
trying to roll up a mountain a huge rod 
l hat always slips back. Camus, not al- 1 
ways known for optimism, wrote, "Or I 
must imagine Sisyphus as happy." ; 

In other words, at least he ras work- 
ing at some goal. j 

If he were alive, Camus probably: 
would concede that the spirit of Sisy- , 1 
phus in Americans is alive. Even as they j 
slip back, they perpetually are trying to ] 
reach the summit of that mountain with j 
their burden. 

"Pessimism is of mood; optimism is 
of will," wrote the French philosopher 
Alain. Pessimism is often the absencedj 
a raison d’etre , a reason for being. 

The men and women of the 
1 'planetary village,' ‘ as the 20th century 
comes to an end, have the means to 
reach their objectives. They have* 
raison d’etre and share it better to 
their ancestors in previous centuries 
Should we not rejoice over this?! 



In the beginning, a dream of a w orld mirror 


An experiment in givi.-g readers a chance to reflect on meaning ' 


THE FIRST YEAR of the Lord 
for WorldPaper was 197a The 
first issue appeared that April. 
Crocker Snow Jr. , John Cole, 
Mark Gerzon, Samina Quraeshi 
and I sat in an old house in 
Boston pondering how to give 
journalistic expression to Harry 
Hollins’ dream of a newspaper 
which mirrored the marvelous 

variety of cultures, nations and 

political and economic ideologies 
in the kaleidoscope called our 
One Vforld. So that readers 
were not continually taken by 
surprise, we wanted to report 
the processes behind the events 

■ : which the media reports so 

breathlessly. wanted to 

■ ejq&in why and how people 
tpink and behave— differently in 
different places. We wanted to 

: avoidimedia etftnocentrfcity. j 
| wanted' to add a new, •• . * 
: dimension— an authentic, 


informative and reflective com- 
plement to news-in-process- 
to the busy pages of our partner 
newspapers and magazines. It 
was a brave new idea wliicb naa 
a hand acceptance because 
people, creatures of habit, wre 
reluctant to take on the un- 
familiar. We knew millions of 
people wanted a truer reality 
than what they were being 
shown. In some ways, Hw®’ 
Paper has served these reade 
well. In some ways, not so w ■ 

rrr ' « ,n_. ... 1 - ...JawTnnP 


changes ot approach 
and format but it remains w 
Piper because its original tw* 
• have not been compromised- 
. That is why our oldest part* 13 
still are with us and more • 

. partners find us a useful com 
plement to what they pnet 

readers. , 

-By Thme ^ 
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Testate of the state of refugees 

Amss the world today there are over II 
million people who have made the deci- 
sion to leave their native country 
because of fear— fear of persecutior 
because of race or because of theii 
political or religious beliefs. The dedsior 
to leave is not made lightly by any ol 
them. 

What can be done with these home- 
less of our world? A few thousand lucky 
ones find homes each year but for the 
rest hearts full of hope are soon filled 
with despair as year after year they live 
confined in remote refugee camps with 
meager food and shelter, inadequate 
medical care, nothing to do for years and 
little or no education for their children 
who grow up with wasted lives. 

At the present rate of resettlement, 
toss than 2 percent of the world’ 
rcfagees will be resettled each year an 
our slow worldwide rate of resettlemer 
Airily keeps pace with the global tur 
moil that brings others into the refogei 
camps. 

But what if these brave survivor 
could band together to build a new socie 
not just a camp community but i 
wand new nation? There are precedent) 
f P^ecuted peoples fleeing fron 
jtae backgrounds who have bande< 
together to build a new life. America ii 
a iaige scale example — a melting pot o 
Pfj* energy that has built a unique 
™ siting nation. Singapore is 
Pe naps the best example of a small ex 
S? Clty ' state built on an island onlj 
^square kilometers. 

^ed on these exampfes, yet fullj 
2? the complex problems of lane 
JJ*on, finance, ethnic rivalry anc 
structure, Refugees Inter 

iDnni.m pro P° ses a global challenge oi 
Rental proportions. 

a vi not somewh ere in our world 

°- r - a of talented and 

lifldrankr V1S10naries t^ e energy 

n creating a new country 
world? Perhaps a small city-state 

provirfi 0 ® 01 ?® ways to Singapore could 
viable ?“ muJatln g, economically 

sSSrt 

q" modem world? 


fives whilpt7u ndrecis °* thousands 
evchino same time providii 

to Md a pnnf? s labor 311(1 ener l 
By the ^H^kuting soriety. 

^ ? me year 20nn th A * — At 


ui so doing a millii 

be saved. 


pQ, tn ^ , Sue Morton 
Refugees International 
Washington, DC 
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Ask ‘Big Daddy Saddam’ 

I am simply appalled by the biased man- 
ner in which the war imposed upon the 
Islamic Republic of Iran by Iraq was por- 
trayed in The Children of War in the 
December WorldPaper, 

The Islamic Republic of Iran cherishes 
the dignity of children and is felly com- 
mitted to give them their due place in 
society as is ordained in Islam. Although 
it has had to mobilize all available human 
resources in the sacred defense of its 
territory and ideology in the war impos- 
ed upon it by Baathist Iraq seven years 
ago, the Islamic Republic has not en- 
listed anyone under 15 years of age to its 
regular forces, Revolutionary Guards 
Corps or the Mass Mobilization units. 

The article, In the new my of mr, 
young become targets of armed conflict , 
states that more than 90,000 Iranian 
children have died in the war against 
Iraq. Even if this figure is correct, it is 
naive to conclude that this is because the 
Iranian authorities use children for 
combat duties. It has become an 
established feet that Iraq has indiscri- 
minately attacked civilian populated 
areas with shells, bombs, missiles and 
chemical weapons. It has not even 
spared schools. 

The Iraqi missile attack on the ‘ 'Mar- 
tyr Hamdollah Piruz Junior High 
School" in Behbahan in October 1983 
killed 80 children and four teachers. An 
Iraqi missile attack in January 1986 on a 
school for mentally-retarded children in 
Borujerd martyred 65 boys. The air 


raids on schools in Miyaneh in Decem- 
ber of 1986 killed 68 girl students. If all 
the children killed when Iraq attacked 
cities, villages, civilian aircraft, passen- 
ger trains and buses are totaled, the 
figure of 90,000 would indeed be very 
modest. 

An entirely one-sided article entitled, 
Mommy stop the bombs, cries an Iraqi 
youngster, is a disgrace. As far as the 
Islamic Republic of Iran is concerned, 
children are all the same whether they 
be in Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan, Sri Lanka 
or any other part of the world. We are 
firmly committed to the principle that 
civilians should not be subjected to at- 
tack even during war. It was Iraq which 
started the attacks on residential areas 
in Iran on April 2, 1979. Those attacks 
killed 4,900 civilians and wounded 
23,000 others. Iran's appeals to the 
United Nations and other world bodies 
to stop this devestation fell on deaf ears. 

Finally on Feb. 12, 1984 the Islamic 
Republic after giving hours of warning to 
reduce casualties to a minimum, launch- 
ed artillery attacks on Iraqi dties for the 
first time since the outbreak of the war. 
The Iraqi children should not ask 
“Mommy” but “Big Daddy Saddam" 
first to stop the massacre of innocent 
Iranian men, women and children. 
Then, automatically, the bombs over 
Baghdad will stop. 

M.H. Mozafery 
Cultural Attache, Embassy of the 
Islamic Republic of Iran 
Colombo, Sri Lanka 
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Look at two sides 

After reading The Children of Warm the 
December WorldPaper, I thought it was 
wonderful that people were— let's hope 
altruistically— beginning to talk about 
the welfare of the world’s children, 
irrespective of the many political and 
social differences that seem to accom- 
pany children’s suffering. 

I was sorely disappointed to find that 
many of your articles did not even try to 
be objective. I cannot feign objectivity 
myself. But every issue, like every coin, 
has two sides which should be viewed 
together or not at all. 

By for the most biased reporting and 
unprofessional journalism of ah was Ihr- 
zie Vittachi’s article on southern Africa. 
Not only does Mr. Vittachi make a sub- 
jective reference to the "contras" and 
the completely incomparable political 
situation in Central America, but he 
seems to imply that any political dissent 
against the one-party totalitarian political 
systems in Mozambique and Angola is 
somehow automatically the work of 
“mercenaries.” 

Vfe all can agree that South Africa 
does need racial reform. But Mr. Vit- 
tachi does not see that other Southern 
African governments may also be far 
from democratic and in need of political 
liberalization. He villifies South Africa 
almost as an excuse to ignore the suffer- 
ing and totalitarian practices in Angola 
and Mozambique. 

Mr. Vittachi assumes that anyone who 
doesn’t bend over and worship The 
Ruling (and only legal) Party in Mozam- 
bique— with all its Orwellian trappings— 
is automatically a mercenary. Logic dic- 
tates that the ill-equipped and out- 
numbered Renamo forces do not fight as 
mercenaries for pleasure or money. As 
a rag-tag band of freedom fighters, they 
single-handedly oppose a military 
regime which is backed by both super- 
powers. And still Renamo controls 80 
percent of the Mozambican countryside 
because of the widespread support they 
receive from the common people. 

Until we understand that those 
freedom fighters seeking diversity under 
one-party regimes are not mercena- 
ries but respectable dissidents, then all 
we can hope to bestow to our children's 
future are the same hackneyed political 
differences that neither we have been 
able to put aside. . 

David Impastato 
Osaka, Japan 
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WorldPaper 


WORLDMARKETPLACE 


2STH ANNIVERSARY 

~ THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE 
IN PARIS 


I'universiti amfricaine d Paris 

PAMS THIS FALL 

An American unlverahy Bachelor of Arts 
or Bachelor of Science degree. 

A choice of international and traditional disciplines. 
A life-changing experience... Paris. 

A multicultural environment, in class and out. 

An atmosphere rich in challenge and stimulation 
An extraordinary opportunity to grow, to shine, 
to chart new directions. 

Think about it 

ALL CLASSES IN ENGLISH 

p * an also for Summer Session 1988 1 J 
JUNE 20 -JULY 29 ■ 

i Nou ' ocetpifng applications for Fall Sweater '88 * 

ft C«.tort»flfrKter tfAJmluloM, TAt American College h Parle 
ft BJK 75007 Part,, Franco 

tSk Tartu (33.1) 43.S5.91. 73 ■ 

“ Aew York Office (313) 877.48.70 


The English Language Institute 

Queens College, The City University of New York 

(1 r ho ? 1,B P er week) English language 

aSSsxssr 8tudents ’ bu8irieBsmen ' 

Established 1945. 

in suburban Queens yet only 45 minutes 
from the cultural center of New York City. Now 
accepting for Summer and Fall semesters! 

For application: 

•Ala. English Language Institute- WP 

Queens College 
Flushing, N.Y. 11367 
V U.S.A. 

- Telephone (7 18) 520-7495 



Master business in 


BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 


Master of Business Admini- 
stration Degree Programs 
Available m^fous include 
Finance, Marketing Interna- 
tional Business; Management 
and Accounting 


Armstrong also offers 
undergraduate degrees in: 
Accounting Management, 
International Business, Com- 
puter Management Science, 
Finance and Marketing 


□ 

KVB 


For further 
information 
please write 
or telex to: 


skill development in 
The Netherlands 


The following short skill-oriented 
international programmes will be held 
in Delft. The Netherlands. 

- Management for General Managers 

- Industrial Project Cycle Management 

- Marketing Management and Physical 
Distribution 

- Electro-Mechanical Sector Technology 
and Management 

- Managerial Control and Management 
Information Systems 

RVB is recognized institute in managerial 
capability development that is linked to 
the Delft University of Technology. 

Some participants may qualify for 
international assistance covering tuition 
and living costs. 

The above mentioned programmes start 
January 10, 1989 until April 20, 1989. 
Enrollment Deadline October 15. 1988. 

Dr. R. Wlrtz 

R 6 B ox V? 3 ° 8 V * 1 0 P m 8 nt Programmes 

2600 AC Delft, The Netherlands 
Telex: 38323 RVB NL / Fax (31) IB 566831 


Spartan Health Sciences University 
School of Medicine * 

• i,-* 1988 ’ ^Ptember 1088, January 1080 


® UNIVERSITY 
DEGREE 

for work, academic 
and life experience 
-YOU MAY QUALIFY- 
BACHELOR'S • MASTER'S 
DOCTORATE 
send detailed resume: 
Pacific Western 
University 

600 N. Sepulveda Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90049 
Dept. 157 - USA 


Villarreal > * 
National University - 


• Fuliyaccreditedstate university. 

• 45,000 graduate and post- 
graduate students on campus. 

• Non-resldentlal International 
Program offering Master’s 
and Doctorate Degrees.. 

International Program, VNIJ 
do International Educational 
Consultants, 2175-B 
Hlghpolnt Road, Suite 217-F 
Snellville, QA 30278 USA 


prepate^to 13 ^ ferec * 10 he, P international students 

ARMSTRONG UNIVERSITY 




2222 Harold Why Berkeley, CA 94704 1415) 848-2500^3 
leas^ send free 128 -page qat&log. My interest is: : 

MBA. □ Undergraduate degree programs □ ESL 

Field: 

Name: ' ' : ■ 

Address:_ .. 


Accredited by IfostemAssiKiatumqf^ • 


TWO MONTHS POSTGRADUATE COURSE IN: 

• Advanced Consultancy Skill 
Starting October 3, 1988; 
enrollment deadline July 1, 1988 

THREE MONTHS POSTGRADUATE COURSES IN; 

• Sector Technology and Management: 
food processing sector 

iinht # mfto t i°L"!S ch n 0l0 i 9y ar ) d Management: 
light metal sector (inch agricultural implements) 

Starting September 12, 1988; 

enrollment deadline June 15, 1988. 

FIVE WEEKS POSTGRADUATE COURSE IN: 

m Ji,^ e c rgy , Management for Small and 

S *? ale industries (conducted by RVB 
in conjuction with the University of Twente) 

Starting October 10, 1988; 
enrollmen t deadline July 1 , 1988. 


hr RVB, e recognized institute In 

RXkf„t,?f a S^ 9V8lopm0nl tor the developing world. 

,he Delft University pf Technology and has 

S fen 30 w 8r8 0f exper| ence in management develop- 
ment, Fellowships are available from various sources. 

For further information, please write or telex to: 

: LI j r- Dr - R- Wlrtz 

, • Head, Executive Development Programmes ____ 

■ FVB, PO. Box 143 IDVD 

.2600 AC-Delfy The Netherlands ICY IS 
"felox: 38323 RVB NL 
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BOOKS in PRSfjj 
TAPES: CD’s | 
One letter or FAX I,,: 
can fill all your needs j 

BTS WORLDWIDE 
BOX W, lBWaldoSt! 

Concord, MA !. 
01742-2504 USA ■''= 

or FAX (617) 369-O ft ' 

— BuiliHH, 

Lucrative Business 
Opportunities,., j 

...exist for Rang 
partners/agents, woM' 
Comprehensive travellenm^ 
tion/care services Inclmlir. 
with full satisfaction. Contact' 
Pats one, 14 Adetola Struv 
Aguda/Surulere. Lmm Mi»wi 


( SURPLUS PLANTS—SAJi 
Oxygen - Nitrogen ■Araw 

Modern Liquid - Excsb'i 
Condition 

25 T( 750 M) 5 T( 150 M) IfiriiSt 
75 T ( 2250 M) 1 T( 30 M) 

LOW PRICES WITH FINAN® 

Nicolai Joffe Corp.DspLP, 
P.O. Box 5382, Bewlym 
Calif. 90210 USAMm 


Remedios Vicentina and the Information Age 


/ en years ago when the 

first WorldPaper flapped 
H unceremoniously off the 

■ presses to land in the 

■ rude world like an un- 

■ burped newborn, Pope 

H John Paul II was taking 

H over as the first Polish 

pontiff ever, the shah of Iran was still on 
; the Peacock throne under threat and 
Comrade Gorbachev was Party boss in 
the Stavropol Territory. The reform- 
minded Sandinistas were toppling 
. Somoza in Nicaragua, Begin and Sadat 
; m co-winners of the Nobel Peace 
. Prize, Indira Gandhi was alternately im- 
peril and intimate in Delhi, Lesley 
Brown gave birth to the first test tube 
baby in Cambridge, England, Vfestem 
banks were still lending to Latin coun- 
tries, Wall Street firms still had more 
Walassets than their Japanese counter- 
parts in the Otemachi district of Tbkyo, 

, JpS was festering unrecognized in the 
«dwaters of Zambia and Haiti and 
^te stations were leaving their first 
[ secant social 1 ‘footprints’ ’ on an un- 
^Pecting earth. 

All this has changed, of course, and a 
« more too. 

Our individual lives have been altered 
passage of time and with the 
MBnce of the Information Age in which 
* the test tube babies. Wfe’re 

pirated data— unedited, unend- 

uig, melegant — 24 hours a day. We end 
P more attention to filtering 
™ chaff than digesting the wheat. 

' Zl n ? “ mcid ence that the cover 

Bhrijav* ' B i flr8t re 8 ula r issue of 
: n. °P* r that was distributed in 

2?’ Ho J n «K on g» Melbourne, Min- 
Ecuador, in January 
^J^mtenrowwith Cana- 

l * McL . uhan which was 

^surnvemtocJay'sworid^ human 
an adequate diet of informa- 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY NEW YORK 
PUBLISHER 

Leading subsidy book pvHWSW; 
manuscripts ol all types: IlCtlOfl. wS®. 
poetry, Juvenile, scholarly and 
works, clc. New authors MkMUAi 
free booklet R 83. Vantage^* 
516 West 34th Slreal New' YBUfj ] 

PHILIPPINE INVESTMENTS I 

Investment consultants u# 1 
international Investora/Ioeal ! 

companles/projactsforjoN ; 

ventures in the Philippi 
Contact: Mabel Mercado, 
Crotty & Associates, Man ia 
tel: 815-2157 to 59 
tlx:45861 Fax: 8l5-3«ffJ 


Overseas flwWfc 

Hundreds of top 

cssrtsa 

5&3BSjssl 

sionals, managernem, , ; 

personnel etc. 
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!• m 5 h as the y need food** ’ 

l- inZ^.^sread. “The disease 
i- ilssyhinEnr! 8 mformation malnutrition. 
! caflL ' m y- One common strain 

* rftheS^himdreds of millions 
access Su poor wJl ° h®® inadequate 

K fn^T tion * Tbey w ^cted 

/irliich “ .mformation deficiency 

riiamin defipJ« JUS - as debilitating as 
.^defiaency itself. 

from excpl 8 ^ 1 °^ e disease results 

^ to0 ma *y 
^ s i^t ,ve8 to provi( * e ^ best 


today Same imbalance ex- 
has become 
ever more a 
^chroriousr 3... ou Kh a network of 
"“»°rhittng sateites, ground 


stations and Vk 

now fiber op- M. i 

tics, the world ^H v 
that Arfour Clarke wk' 

predicted m 2001: mk ; ‘ ' 

A Space Odyssey 

is truly upon us with Hard copy or 

data sprinkled instanta- . soft, as we undergo the 

neously and indiscri-^HL^^' ' rites of passage into the In- 

minately about the fires, formation Age, the relationship 
coups and earthquakes that comprise between what information one provides, 
standard news fere and about the rock who has a need to know and how it’s 
concerts and stock market crashes made available is the key. There aren’t 
that are the more noteworthy and many secret covenants secretly arrived 
exceptional. at any longer and, thankfully, Marshall 

There's no shortage of hardware, but McLuhan's 1 'medium is the message’ ’ 
of software. fells short of the final mark. 

WorldPaper in its way has been in the Of course WorldPaper, as any journal, 

information game and seeking, as the falls well short of the mark more often 
“jargoneers” like to put it, to shed light than not, too. Still, we’re particularly 
and not heat on public affairs throughout proud of some of our efforts that have 
its young life. stood the test of time. 

Our particular approach is to focus on • In April 1980 for instance, she weeks 

the process of human affairs more than after Soviet troops invaded Afghanistan, 
the events. By featuring writers who are we published a cover story with conflic- 
native to the regions about which they ting pieces prepared by Soviet, Chinese, 
write, we go beyond a national view to Afghan and American officials about the 
a more pluralistic perspective on the event. In the wrapup article titled Super- 
shape of things to come. • powers Go Home! our African editor 

We have published to date an even 100 Hilary Ng’weno put superpower actions 
issues with approximately 1,200,000 in proper perspective with an old African 
fresh words in them, and roughly 70 adage: "When the elephants fight, it’s 
million individual copies over the years, the grass that suffers.’ ’ 
in English, Spanish and Chinese and, on • In March of 1984 in an issue on arms 

occasion, in French and Portuguese, sales by Third Wirld countries, an Israeli 

This may seem an anomaly. One writer revealed that Israel was selling 
might surmise that the printed word on arms to Iran— and with the tacit bless- 
paper is obsolescent in this era of high- ing of the United States, 
tech data links. Not so. A recent study • A year later, in March 1985, we 
by Edward Tfenner, science editor of preparedafeatureontheSovietleader- 
Princeton University Press, titled The ship lineup under ailing general 
Paradoxical Proliferation of Paper tint secretary Konstantin Chernenko. This 
was published last month in Harvard was entitled Charisma in the Kremlin: 
Magazine documents the feet that more Gorbachev Shines as'New Wave’ Leader 
paper is being consumed by more peo- weeks before Chernenko’s death and 
pie than ever. Gorbachev’s surprise ascendancy as 

In the age of electronic publishing, maximum leader, 
folks still want their own hard copies. • Later that year, in October, our 


Hard copy or 
soft, as we undergo the 
rites of passage into the In- 
formation Age, the relationship 
between what information one provides, 
who has a need to know and how it’s 
made available is the key. There aren’t 
many secret covenants secretly arrived 
at any longer and, thankfully, Marshall 
McLuhan's "medium is the message” 
fells short of the final mark. 

Of course WorldPaper, as any journal, 
falls well short of the mark more often 
than not, too. Still, we’re particularly 
proud of some of our efforts that have 
stood the test of time. 

• In April 1980 for instance, six weeks 
after Soviet troops invaded Afghanistan, 


cover headline was The Truth about 
AIDS. It appeared well before the 
magnitude of the epidemic had been 
documented, at a time when the subject 
was still sufficiently unsavory that many 
of our friends and readers took offense. 

• One of our issues last fell was entitl- 
ed The Politics of Money with a series of 
articles from economists around the 
world regarding the dangerous volatili- 
ty of money supplies.. We provided 
preprints to an annual meeting of money 
managers from around the world in 
Philadelphia, just a fortnight before the 
Oct. 19 Black Monday. 

Being on top of public affairs, if not oc- 
casionally ahead of them presenting 
fresh views, perspectives and insights 
that have some small impact on big 
events, for journalists, is satisfaction 
guaranteed. The equally rare occasion 
of having a big impact on a single life can 
do it too. 

* In November 1981, a special feature 
on The Year of the Disabled included an 
unsolicited letter received from a 
WorldPaper reader in the Philippines 
disabled by muscular dystrophy. 

* 'I am typing this letter with the rub- 
berized tip of a pencil, since my fingers 
are stiff and paralyzed,” wrote Reme- 
dios Vicentina in appealing for humanita- 
rian assistance from concerned readers 
around the world. 

Two months later we received a se- 
cond note, one of gratitude not appeal. 
She had, she wrote, received letters 
from WorldPaper readers as far away as 
Oslo and Caracas— and donations of 
money and even an offer of marriage. 

It was several months after this when 
your correspondent happened to be in 
Manila with an afternoon free to try to 
track down this grateful reader. An 
energetic taxi driver responded to the 
challenge of an incomplete address in 
the tangled slum suburb of Caloocan. 

In a dirt alley, an elderly Chinese cou- 
ple sitting on a stoop couldn't get the 
question in English. But they did res- 
pond to a photo of Remedios Vicentina 
as it appeared in the French-language 
edition which happened to be at hand. 
They lit up in recognition, pointed to a 
humble two-story bungalow across the 
alley where Remedios Vicentina was to 
be found huddled and happy with her 
two crippled sons in the single dark 
room on the second floor. 

WorldPaper, you must be from Wbrld- 
Paperp she exclaimed at the meeting. 
She showed her lettera from faraway 
supporters, and said her life had been 
changed for the better. And this chilling 
moment, a half a world away from our 
own home and headquarters in Boston, 
was affirmation of our policy of featuring 
the voices of the world speaking for 
themselves.4 
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• How many issues of WorldPaperhwe you 

seen? i?.-.;.^: ...:••• 

• ;: 1 one ilmorothan one 

'" , ••', *■•■ ;i« r! ••_).. j* S/ " "./, '• • ...;'•• •'• ,. 

• Is Wo^Paperm important addition to this 


•1; %f;\ : ■•|., : 

TtiW IdMlMtAllA ifjli.. '/J * •£ . ' ««■*>.'"• .. _. 1 


ij' # . , j.-P^jt-pT;. T ^ 
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, . . ii unusual subject matter V ••:• 

;. , ; -. new perspectives on global issues 


• . ,; ,_ appears around the world 


Vfould you like to see mote WorldPaper on: 


* How many airline trips have you made for 

business or pleasure in the last year? 
'I; ; -0 ; — 1-3 _4 -6 __ 7+ 

* What is your age? ' 

sex? „ 

.. • .'; - nationality? 

* What is your highest educational level? 

.. — elementary school 
— high school 


— postgraduate 

• Your comments on WorldPaper 
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Please air mail the completed survey by June 1 to: 

WorldPaper Survey 

424 Wd rid Trade Center 
Boston, MA 02210 , USA 

QYes, I would like to receive one WorldPapw poster. 
— Haley’s comet in South Africa, 1910 
: _ Map of the world according to trade 
. - Datebook for the 1990’s 

Name: 

Address: — ■ 


Stylistic 

local 

By Vanes9a Batrouni 

Special to The Star 

LOWING THROUGHOUT the 
h-i., mr.nlh of Ramadan nt the 
rimy opened Akhnalon Gall- 

Vw was 1 in the nt?w Tower 

pLng near the Third Circle is 
. o irprenensive exhibition of 
“v*'rt Jordanian artists. 

Altfxiuflh m08t work on show 
has been previously exhibited in 
ylo exhibitions, the collection 
h 25 a point of interest in display- 
vg stylistic unities in contem- 
porary Jordanian art. Around 
My artists are represented 
ard although the work of such 
^tables as Fahrelnlssa Zeid, 
faadMImi, Ail Jflbri, Azziz Am- 
roura and Nawal Kattan are 
licking, a sufficient number of 
tell known and lesser known 
arista, sculptors and ceramists 
ha-.a participated to give a broad 


unity in 
art? 


> - * > 


outline of the current art scene. ^ 


On first entering the gallery 
one Is drawn to the bold colours 
and dense geometric patterns of 
an Ayyad El Nimer painting 
placed in the corner. A diversion 
from his usual style, the painting 
reflects the rnescapaable. un- 
conscious influence formal pat- 
tern has on the Arab artist or at 
least his sensibility to it. It Is also 
evident in several works from 
Her Royal Highness Princess 
Wljdan Ali's repeated calligra- 
phic motifs to Samla Zaru's 
large colour patchworks and 
Omar Hamden's townscapes. 

Also evident is the abundant 
use of common objects as mo- 
tifs: still lifes, the female figure 
and townscapes outnumber the 
natural environment as a source 
of Inspiration or composition. But 
a more binding and disturbing el- 
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Anting by Diana Shamounki — one of the artists 
featured In the show . 


Continued from Page 1 6 

L*? 1 ?2 ulatton8, or ra,h er 

^owhrtitoi. to Dr 
jEJEJJ* Ibraheem, Associate 

JOfdan 8 nn 1. he University of 
2S\* his new job with AC 
iS 9 f' Arab Phar maceulical 
n y ■ and 0n hls 
njiShifh house ln Abdoun. 

Uhi S h L? fl as , rec ! nt,y moved 

children 9 Janet and his three 

i ■ ■ 

Ramarialf K mic Ros P‘tal gave a 
;^*n hrsakl fat on Thursday. 

r ; er0 0iv0n by z *yad 
lie o!S? 1rnoua ' manager of 
Js ? nl of Pharmacy at 

N h wlT?. Dr Abdallah 
talked about the 

Hwm d Ramadan. Tayseer 
S^'daHt of the Phar- 
ll 5 8 fw 0< ;i li0n thanked 
t h£ 1 or Wle,r invitation. 
• ,n ??r attended by 
HeuKrcfr pha rmacists from 
the Ministry of 
n and ‘he private sector. 

■ ■ 

^ n ^rwminn m6tt of the Naar 

f 5 tbS hBin?n« ll8 , ua l! y ®P 0 nd8 

:Sis io iSSS. iP rdan 8 f iah 

ton. j Ua i d°pst their produc- 

^JP , 'to Bv8r * Rand y 

KrA are cele- 
’ A? ®f IbBlrS 88 ^ 1 produc- 
,7°lfrty £ijy vri b y the name of 
■H qE?, horn on 27 

kl CIl ? ved 0 hefty 

•=Hni K« U . a0 *TleB but hie 



> ^n!° pome ai T;30 
i il .Ty’M . ■ 

111? ^£ ,8 wl? yldin9 alterna- 
, hroiJ ahoul^rieHa Q fre duendes' 
i; / '^day so that lis- 


teners to BBC World Service 
can still hear morning and early 
afternoon broadcasts despite 
transmitter maintenance. 

Listeners along 'the coastal 
strip of Jordan, Egypt, Lebanon 
and Syria can tune to BBC 
World Service from 0730 - 1245 
GMT on 639 KHZ/469 metres 
and 720 KHZ/417 metres me- 
dium wave while 1323 KHZ is 
temporarily out of service. 

"We hope that the alternative 
frequencies will provide an an 
adequate back up service for lis- 
teners,” says Elizabeth Smith, 
Controller of BBC English Ser- 
vices. "There Is never an ideal 
time to carry out essential main- 
tenance work, but we do hope 
that we have reduced Inconve- 
nience to listeners to a mini- 
mum.” 

It Is anticipated that the full 
service on 1323 KHZ will be res- 
tored by the end of the month. 

■ ■ 

• "Get up! It's time for your 
Sahour!" As In every Ramadan 
for the past ten years, Abu 
Yousef is touring the streets of 
Zarqa in the early morning 
hours, reminding people that it Is 
timer for them to have their night 
meal, the "sahour.” Abu Yousef 
Is not entrusted with this Job by 
anybody, and takes no salary. 

However, on the first day of 
the Erd, he visits the people who 
he has served as alarm clock, 
wishing them "Eid Said" and 
gets his rewards. Last year he 
made JD 6001 

"The people have become ac- 
customed to me," he says, "and 
the. kids wait for my visit." 

The musaher has 
a special Job during 

Ramadan 

Photo by Ayman Al-Safadl 
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Princess Wljdan All opens the exhibition at the Akhnaton Gallery. 


ement in the paintings is the dis- 
play of metaphysical anxiety. 

Although there are a few for- 
mal studies and examples of 
representational art, most exp- 
lore a variety of avenues to ex- 
press feeling, and emotion is the 
dominating force. Objects are 
transformed into canvases of 
feeling and the evocative mean- 
ingful surfaces reveal an agita- 
tion and at times a fearfulness ' 
between the artist and his urban 
and social environment. 

Gloomy abstract expression- 
ism once considered a creation 
of the northern man in response 
to his cold hostile environment is 
now a global phenomena; the In- 
security of modern man Is a glo- 
bal condition which the artist out 
of an inner necessity is driven to 
express. None of the paintings 
display the classical restfulnass 
of a man at peace. Many are 
disturbing and brutal with ugly 
discordant colours and crudely 
etched forms. 

Even Syrian artist Mario Mu- 
salleh s representational street 
scenes are scratchy and rest- 
less. Only the vibrating textured 


surfaces of Wijdan All's paint- 
ings, Hind Nasser’s indetermin- 
ate colour sensations, Mukarram 
Rifat's gentle pastel waterco- 
lours. and Leila Haddad s smooth 
bronze curves reflect any state 
of inner calm. 

Although several western in- 
fluences can be traced in the 
works of the artiBts, most ure 
more concerned with attaining a 
personal mode of expression 
which once found they remain 
with. The works of Ayyad El 
Nimer whose paintings dominate 
the exhibition in number are per- 
haps exceptional in showing a 
distinct development. Hfs fa- 
voured motifs of the female form 
and cross floating In a stark 
whiteness have given way to 
controlled geometric designs In 
strong colours, with bold circles 
and fragments of domestic real- 
ismo superimposed on the sur- 
faces. Recently, after once more 
rejecting colour and volume in 
his black and white portraits he 
has arrived at loose calligraphic 
compositions where white pre- 
dominates and form has been 
erased. 


El Nimer is a good example of 
un artist who first dealt in the 
sensational images from the un- 
conscious which implied a 
process of individuation, but 
ialoi moved to gain a more 
conscious control of hia creative 
impulse. Although some of his 
now paintings lose contact they 
don't lose interest in his el tempt 
to develop himself. 

Artists exhibiting are Princess 
Wljdan Ali, Ayyad El Nimr, Sarnia 
Zaroo, Leila Haddad. Ghada 
Dahdaleh, Kuram El Nimri, 
Nasma El Nimr, Jamal Ashoor, 
Mukarram Rlfai, Mario Musa II eh, 
Mahmoud Taher, Mohammed 
Samara, Ahmed Nawash, Mo- 
hanna Durra, Yasser Dwelk, 
Omar Hamdan. Mohammed Abu 
Zveik. Ivy Nasser, Risk Abdel 
Hadi, Mamoun Zubian, Adnan 
Yehyah, Salem Al-Shlndi, Hind 
Nasser, Ali Ghul, Ashak Nahle, 
Abdul Nasser, Margaret Tadros, 
Diana Shamounki, Nebil Sha- 
hadeh and Abdel Raouf Sha- 
noun. 

The exhibition closes before 
the Eid but part of it will be on 
show on the fourteenth floor of 
the building after the holiday. 
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• The Ahllyah School lor Girls 
(CMS) held Its annual choir last 
week. Directing and conducting 
the recital was Samlah Gha- 
noum and Mouhamad Fadll. 
The latter was responsible for 
the string section in the show; 
the violas and cellos. The choir 
sang songs such as "Beautiful 
Dreamer” by Stephan Foster, 
and "Do Re Ml" from the film 
"The Sound of Music". Girls in- 
volved In the instrumentals out- 
did themselves with elaborate 
movements whilst playing. For 
example, they jumped about and 
stamped their feet while pluck- 
ing at their Instruments. 

Some members of the public 
attending this function at the 
Royal Cultural Centre were 
Princess ‘Alla Faisal, ‘In’am 
At-Muftl, Bishop Elllyah 
Khourl, andZenia Sharaytha 
the school principal. The school 
gave another performance at the 
Orthodox School as well 


• Ghada Nowalran, May Kha- 
laf, Alla Abbadl and Brenda 
Kattan are all "walking tall" al- 
ter graduating euccesslully from 
Jill Wintle's latest New Image 
course. Theirs was the first 
group to graduate from a course 
held at the Royal Automobile 
Club and Jill says the smooth 
progress of the course was 
helped greatly by the co- 
-operatlon of Ghaan AI-NImri, 
who Is the Marriott Hotel's cat- 
ering manager at the RAC , and 
of Lynn Heyaen who presided 
over Saturday’s graduation cer- 
emony. Jill and husband Martin 
are now hoping to go off home 
to Australia for a few weeks 
break before the next New I enr- 
age course gels underway at 
the RAC in mid-June. 


• Australian travellers Juliet 
Spagnolo and Ian Seera man- 
aged to fit a week in Jordan Into 
their busy touring schedule 
recently. Juliet and tan, who 
have covered moat ol Western 
Europe and a fair slice of the 
Middle East in the past nine 
months, saw Quite a lot of the 
country during their stay here. 
They visited Petra, Mt Nebo, 
Pella and Umm Qals plus a few 
places not on the tourist map, 
and never likely to be, when 
their guides Vanessa Batrouni 
and Pam Dougherty didn't quite 
read the map correctly. 


Don’t 

feel 

bad 
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You can still 
be a winner 
See page 16 
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Munich — Sulphuric acid has run all over the painting 
'Mater dolorosa”, done by Albrecht Duerer In the years 
1496 to 1498, after a 51-year-oW man had sprayed the 
painting in Munich's old Pinakofhek Gallery causing Ines- 
timable damage to these medieval works of art 
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th^AK^I/^lreBdurlna a^nrAH^? 1718 " l? 1 ]!* 10 ’ 8omo houa ewlves, march wli 
Revolution 9 a parade to mark the 16th anniversary of the Afghe 
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For the love of Alda,. 
Vittorio Rossi, who Is 
directing Verdi’s Aida at 
Earls Court, 

surrounded by hopeful 
performers at an 
audition to select 250 
minor roleB In the opera. 
With a cast of 600, th* 
opera set In anclen 
Egypt will be the largest 
ever staged in Britain. 
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Let th.re b« light 
Michael Dukakis (hold- 
ing lantern) on ' the 
campaign trail with 
union leaders . deep 
underground in a West 
Virginia mine. 
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Soviet troops still 

main In AfgM"| 
tan but they wNI W 
g i n leaving o* 
May under a ” , 
mediated withdraw® 
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Ramadan in Egypt — 
a feast for the senses 


By Diane Chllangwa 

Star SiaH Writer 

throughout recorded 
tetory the Irreslstable beauty of 
the Egyptian countryside has 
hgefl regarded as one of na- 
tures wonders. The perfect py- 
raids, Wending flawlessly with 
IMI countryside, have been re- 
fMflized as one of the man- 
made wonders of the world. 

Parallelling this natural beauty 
ia the indigenous religion of an- 
cient Egypt which Includes folk 
region and court religion both of 
*Nchgoback from the Neolithic 
, period lo the first century AD. 

: 8ut of the many religions that 
. have Infiltrated the land over the 
centuries, Islam, brought to 
Egypt by the Arabs In 640 AD, 
has remained the religion em- 
braced by the majority of 
Egypt's 50 million people. 

His can be seen from the 
outstanding beauty and sheer 
number of mosques — ancient 
or newly-built — at which peo- 
ple worship, today providing 
evidence of the continuing 
power of the faith. 

The spirit and presence of 
Islam in Egypt is even more 
evident during the holy month of 
Ramadan when specific Rama- 
dan features become a part of 
daily life. These Include the light - 
. ingot the colourful glass-stained 
lanterns or "fanoos," the boom- 
ing sound of the great cannon 
. sounding the break of the daily 
fast, and the faithful drummer or' 
rwiBBharatr accompanied by 
Ns announcement of the soon to 
: tone "suhour," seen each night 
*> to marches through the 
sto&is and alleyways. 

Rurally as people's eating 
^ange during Ramadan, 
restaurants which cater to the 
J^W8 (Jange their opening 
, £»pn hours and supplies of 
2? M accomodate the people 
tow eat larger quantities 
“ween sunset and sunrise. 

Jjj! food arcades oc- 
RamacJ an, the one 
j|LPopu|ar among Cairo re- 
n>, k the famous "Khan 
arcade located in the 
535®&J!? a . 8,tua ted In the 
its noaiia?!? Ca,ro " Evidence of 

y C0n b® seen ^ rom 

w£ 9enoua crowds of 

C hS° t0 * he area 

W8 ^fors the Maghreb pray- 

the rich fragrant 

SWJ5"2“ or "bakhour" 
from the nearby shops 
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Crowds throng Khan Ai-Khal))l these days 


or "atta'en" Is the strong smell 
of savoury dishes and odour of 
the pungent “flshawy" coffee 
coming from the famous Fl- 
shawy Coffee Shop whose po- 
pularity forces workers to make 
extra room and increase its food 
supplies to accomodate the 
never ending flow of people dur- 
ing Ramadan. 

On the whole the consumption 
of meats and vegetables in 
Egypt during Ramadan in- 
creases more than any other 
time of the year. This is also 
noted in many other Muslim 
countries of the world. 

However, Egypt's consump- 
tion of "foul” increases more so 
than any other dish served dur- 
ing Ramadan, making it one of 
the most popular dishes. 

"This is one dish eaten by 
both the rich and poor In Egypt, ' 
says Omnia Wahaba, wife of the 
Egyptian Ambassador to Jordan. 
"It Is one of the main dishes dur- 
ing Ramadan and la liked by 
everyone.” 

Another Egyptian speciality 
during Ramadan are pickles. 
Egyptians are said to consume 
about 8 million kilograms of pick- 
les during Ramadan alone I The 
pickles which are prepared 
months before the holy month 
begins are made from a range of 
vegetables which Includes on- 
ions, cucumbers, carrots, le- 
mons and green peppers. 

Although people tend to fre- 
quent public restaurants during 


Ramadan, family gatherings, al- 
though very much the epitome of 
Egyptian family life today, are 
emphasized even more. 

"Ramadan is not only a holy 
month of prayer and devotion to 
many, but also a time to streng- 
then family relationships," 
states Wahaba. "People tend to 
have more family gatherings. 
This closeness can be seen in 
the people whose moods change 
as you see celebrations every- 
where." 

The coming of the Eid is cele- 
brated with exchanges of visits, 
presents of new clothes, gifts or 
even money. All this is accompa- 
nied by the elevated consump- 
tion of Egypt's famous "kho- 
shaf," and 'ka'hk" pa6try made 
from flour, sugar, butter, filled 
with nuts of dates, served with 
either coffee of tea. 

Khoshaf 

This dried fruit dessert Is 
full of calories! 

For 12 persons: 

1/4 kilo dried apricots 
1/4 kilo dried prunes 
1/4 kilo dried llgs 
1 /4 kilo peeled almonds 
3 tbsp raisins 
sugar to taste 
3 tbsp pine nuts 

Put the first six Ingredients 
In a pan. Cover with water and 
boil for only one minute. 
Leave to cool for three to four 
hours and then chi)). Sprinkle 
the nuts on top and serve. 
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Biaram: 

Happiness 

for all and 
glory to 

Allah 


By Ahmed Anani 


Biaram, the Turkish term meaning Eid Al-Fatr' or Breakfast- 
ing Feast is the day following the conclusion of Ramadan. It 
inaugurates the regular era of the year extending for 1 1 lunar 
months. Biaram and Adha. consisting of throe and four days re- 
spectively are the only feasting days admitted by the religion. As 
mentioned they log ether make one week or less than 2 pc*r ront 
of the days of the year. 

Non-working dayo ol those two feasts must he npeiit in una- 
nimous pleasure- and thanks giving prayers Only ns, senti.il work 
for communal safety is allowed in the fensls. Muslims must as 
one body exorcise those please n l days and everyone has to be 
provided with a minimum monel. iry assistance to keep his head 
and those of his family above water. On tho morning of Biaram 
each Muslim soul must offer a Zak.it worth hall a Jordanian 
dinar to the doservants This makes everybody in the society 
capable of buying at least a good meal and afford public enter- 
tainment of his family Besides, a Muslim is incessantly urged in 
Our an. which has lo be continuously recited in Ramadan, to 
give alms as much .is can lie in his capability. 

Ramadan confirms by practical measures the concept of 
wealth' m Islam. Money is a means: M is the duty of a Muslim 
to collect as much money as possible guarding against illegiti- 
mate ways of accumulations; but this money has to function as 
a means of production and to the benefit of the community at 
large. 

"The feet of each Muslim shall be stuck lo his standing place 
on the Day of Judgement until he gives a detailed explanation 
about his money - where he got it and where he spent it ' Thus 
said the Prophet, peace be on his soul 

The annual Zakat. a Muslim term for taxation, means purifying 
religious money given to eight categories of needy citizens being 
legally entitled to such money which is considered slate money 
the moment it enters state coffers Obligation goes to the state 
rather than any individuals 

The feast has to witness all Muslims on the same standing in 
being all well-dressed and well-fed. No Muslim, on the feast day, 
shall be allowed to be at loggerheads with any other Muslim. 
Mutual salutations are the moral obligation ol each Muslim. 

All individuals are called upon to attend the public thanks giv- 
ing prayers, which, unlike morning prayers of other days, have to 
be delayed until after sun-rise. The prayers are quite short and 
orators are encouraged to cut their sermons to the shortest 
possible size and lo restrict their themes to happy reminders of 
doing utmost possible goods, such as extension of all possible 
financial assistance, inviting relatives to their meals, visiting 
married sisters and daughters and reciting Ou'ranlc short Suras 
on the souls of the dead. 

People have, after prayers, to shake hands with one another. 
It is a great taboo to shun a Muslim brother on purpose on a day 
of public rejoicing. So thirty days of continuous struggle against 
human passions are crowned with three days of Biaram (east- 
ing. 

Similarly the big feast of Al-Adha crowns the most tiring religi- 
ous duties of pilgrimage. It has the same approach and almost 
same purposes — the purification of man for and the develop- 
ment of his positive social attributes. 
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Ramadan contest 


Win valuable prizes in our new four-week contest 


V 

Press and Pu- 
Company In 
with Royal 
‘ offering two 

^reh n t0 / than ^ and 

tehSL, i, pro y idin 9 8 

10*1, "S'- of sitting 

8 JUMBO roS 08 third P riZ0 - 
"V0 3vfaa DQ rth prize > and 1 

winners will' 
0ub “ 

rc ontfr subacrip- 

1?^* * * * 
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**************** 

4 Send all four week’s £* 

* coupons to: i £ 

l Ramadan Contest ** J 

* * * 

» Jerusalem Star * 

4 P.O. Box 591 / T 

* / I 

*Ampian. v I 

* * * fTnf* , 


******************** * p * ****************** 
Answer the questions by marking the correct letters in the coupon. Then, send * 
this week's coupon along with those from the three previous weeks — to * 
arrive here before 30 May. Winners will be announced 16 June. * 

************* * 

1 ) "The Year of the Elephant" marked: ^ 

a) a Perslan-Mu8lim battle, b) an Abyssinian Invasion of Mecca, c) the year when Ethiopians ^ 
became Muslims, d) when India beoame part of the Muslim world. T 

2) Jerusalem was first liberated by Muslims at the time of*. . 

a) Omar Bin Al-Khatab. b) Othman Bln Afan. c) Marwan Bln Abdal Malik, d) All Bln Abl Talab. 

3 ) Qu'ran “suras" are divided Into two parts: * 

a) those revealed In Mecca and Medina, b) those revealed In whole and In part, c) spiritual and * 

^corporal, d) long and short. 


************** 


[ 1 abed 2abcd 3 a b c d — 

1 N8m ® : Tat - El 

1 Address: '*'• W 

■ * * ***"*"*" *"*^ ******* *************************** 
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I National course always 

H i! yfiS! y i?!! 9 ^ ussei 9 ,s strenuous efforts over the past two weeks 
Poofh y Jordan 8 Position vis-a-vis the cause of peace in the Middle 

iHSSgSSSSS 

feisisiSrS 

I without harbouring any ambitions for 2™ a A 99r sssi°n and domination 
this commitment which has Sad ° f Arab j erri ‘°ry. It has been 
to the cause of the pl 3t ^ peop? e S mOVea and Policiss wl,h 

recenl SS Sf s S b 7 5* in his 

KKeM ota^e^Sn'a «“». d 

this is what the Arabs and ^pShnilnrisnl ?h-' an ' P ^ s,lnian ^legation If 
I first place to facilitate the partlcloat?oA n? E° 8 t l0n is intended in the 

the Palestinian people at the ooX fnr« J !, ,e Q flltln l? e re P ra80 ntatives of 
parties involved in the conflfct °" a " equal footln 9 wilh the other 

Patestinia^Tupr^ifna ‘in 6 t^ocoupie™ 1errito?iaa°unt^ total Support ,or tha 
attain their freedom and decide their 0f Palestine 
I on their right to self-determination Th?« is a nMiilS any encroachment 

The K r ° f0Und r6SPeCt ° f * hB nati0 ™' wi " 'he Pa^hnian pSe 6 k ' n9 ' 

integrity 'of tha 

sonist designs. His MajestyTasSlralon & v ."Q lnfla , aa f nst lra "'s expan- 
slan empire at the expense “ Arab 'In" aa ®* a t° establish a Per- 
.o an appea, to a „ Arab states ,0^1^ 

united Arat^efforts ^copa vvlth* the S m eB ny challenaB Ser !i B h as 9 uid0lir, es for 

I— French elections 

T y6ar 'nanda P tlTws B weIk P Xn e he wonto'e presTd^n’titel ar ? oth . er saven - 

1 over 54 per cent of the tv,« i on l P r0s ' c *©ntlal elections by 

I a moderate govern me ™whK P S 8 ident w|11 at- 

tlmes both Internally and abroad " d France ,hrou 9 h difficult 

the"&T^ Mr Mitterrand regarding 

peeled to continue Mr MlttarSSS EL Problem and the Gulf war are ax 
Middle. East as™ result oJ hte coun^aTrn^ a ", ies ,or F&" the 
these issues. In this regard we see the SJJJIh rationa,i 8tlc stands from 
" 2 * *? ' ha Pface proceed the Jraa °" d re ' fln ° f Mr Mitterraad as an 

bS M <h n morTencoumara 

I yemenMn « K®*| IWddfo eIsT n ."e 0 "® 1 * 1 '* Fre n°h invol- 
j raal's intransigent policies h lL nlS' A European stand on Is. 

,hr0U9h tha “ 

J? e ° n the new governmental^ yaara ' should also 



Is a ‘world OPEC' 
within reach? 


The convergence of the 
non-OPEC members on the 
OPtC headquarters in 

Vienna has raised hopes 

or fears, depending on one’s 
politics — that the forma- 
tion of a larger club of oil 
exporting countries may be 
in the offing. 

by Maryam Schiller 

Special to The Star 

VIENNA — United in their concern over 
the deterioration of the crude oil market 
producers outside the Organization of 

fOPPP? 6 r ° ®T u Exportin fl Countries 
in to ? B com,n 9 f ovnd al last 

to OPEC s line that oil policies neotl to 
oe co-ordinaled worldwide. In that eon- 
vergenc 0 °f opinion are enshrined hopes 

n h r«Ln* .£ r0er P PEG con, P r »8ing the 
present 13 members and those outside 

mon?hs UP ^ takS Shape in ,hG comi "9 

i i ^ Is maybe loo early to say that a 
bigger OPEC Is on the cards," said an oil 

Snnn« e BUt ,h0r6 ' S lnd0Rd a U^'UOr 
willingness among non-OPEC members 

io get together and consult wilh each 

tersofnS n ' !!> 0P IP c0,lea 9 ues on mat- 
UnHfi°r 2 ii ICy ' J he exce Ptions are the 
triBQ 8 " ? a m0Bt European coun- 

tries, he said. Seven major non-OPEC 

u| fl unt fi Mexico, China, Angola, Colum- 
nar Myla ’ Egypt and Oman, sent 

oar in ffi S8nt ? tlVe8 10 Vienna *o ‘ a ke 
Sl l, dscU8Si ° ns prrlor t0 the OPEC 
hliilo w f a meetln fl- Oman and Egypt 

^ant oplr m en H infl n ? osl of ,he lr "P°r- 
L®, ,, meetings for several years, 

main was Jfi® fira t time that the seven 

■ Drodn P rod UC 0 rs , with a total 

J22S22 of , ei0ht m,l,l0n barrels a day, 

hB Vienna h8 a d Puarter8 
or tne 13-natlon energy club. 

En^av S qprl Waa rr S6t by the Mexican 

Sid 1 r , y ‘/ flrnando H,r,arJ . who 

said, Mexico wishes to see co-operati- 
on among oil producers, even If it re- 
?r£f a vJ ,roducl,on cuta by some coun- 

bution H make our «ntri- 

oution if need be. it is snrmiraninn t-n 

many different coun- 
mas. He said this proved that "our dlv- 

&&&£** we have 8,1 been 
aoie to rind common ground." 

hnI h ft e uoi ndu8tr L al countr les' response, 
however, was beat encapsulated by US 

'likened §2*3?* John Herrin 9 ton, who 
temn^f^ V 00 a88amb| y to ah at- 
tempt to create a ‘world OPEC.’ State 


Department Spokesman DougE* 
said flatly that, "We believe in it* 
market and we do not believe misr 
ing OPEC.'' 

Independent analysts, however*! 
that the Vienna talks can be seen s:r 
as nn OPEC landmark. "Rather re 
talks reflect the concerns of a winter 
countries which share Interests, e n 
case the cause of an oil price tfiicJift 
consider to be just and conrntr&'i 
with their needs, " said one analyst Pi 
current benchmark of $18 a baneit 
been under recurrent pressure enfi 
spot oil markets, leading to dscfc'": 
by some OPEC members 

The USSR, the world's larges! se- 
ducer with an estimated 12.7rtrt? 
rels a day of output, as indeed*# 
the Warsaw Pact, still has to be tr&.r 
Into the tentative fold of the em^ 
informal club of the seven nwW 
and 13 OPEC notions, Bui tha! ls«Sf 
ing to be easy, according to ctet'* 5 
"The USSR may not be interested^ 
way, because Its exports ara ^ 
and already reflect price c^‘ 
fluenced by OPEC actions orsetf^ 
kot movements," said one aralya 


OPEC was formed In BagMjy 
November. I960, after thfl^- 
troloum Congress in Cairo a jwJ’ 
Its original members were Saw - 
Iraq. Iran, Kuwait and Venen*®^- 
succession of new niembere B^> 
among them, Qatar in IS 0 . 1 - [S, s 
Indonesia in 1982, Algeria in 
Nigeria in 1971. The entry of®** 
bars has never been rtj|ed 1 ? ul /S £J { 
been inhibited by domestic 
other factors. More f . 

expansion of OPEC 
cording to analysts, 16 ‘“J, .ijj 
world oil markets of produciwn 
on a larger scale. 

The seven non -OPEC 
attended the Vienna talks cw» 
the market of about 0.5 
day of crude oil If 
lion by five per cent. T ^® f ! gy£ j^?f 
reduction would be 
but markets have been know ’ ^ 
dramatically in response to 
moves. 


OPEC analysts, how^. % 
display of grealer po 11 ^ . 
among oil producers fn om a ^ 
world would have the de® 
the market and Improve 
persuade the industrial 
more co-operative- The r 

Vienna talks, th8reto , r fjJffhanW^ 
evant In the longer term tna , 

mediate sense. — 

Maryam SchIHar l8 v ,® n J! . 
researcher based In VI 


j?. Editor, with the writer’s full name | 


A generation of occupation 

Palestinians, feeling forgotten, seize leadership c Vhv E 


By Saeb Erakat 

in Jericho, West Bank. 

WHILE THE rest of the world relished 
the prospect of Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
meeting Ronald Reagan In the White 
House at their upcoming Washington 
tuna*, it hardly noticed the fatal knifing 
ol an Israeli salesman 6 December in a 
ctffral Gaza market. 

/ Two days later, after the first Reagan- 
Gorbachev meeting, an Israeli truck 
struck and killed four residents of the 
jabaliya Palestinian refugee district. The 
next day, as Gorbachev prepared to 
'leave Washington amidst international 
I applause over the signing of the world's 
> first treaty to dismantle nuclear wea- 
pons, the Israeli army shot the first 
Palestinian child. 

He was 17. The Israelis said he was 
one of a group of Jabaliya district teen- 
egers who surrounded an army patrol 
car and pelted it with rocks and gasoline 
bombs. 

For Gorbachev and Reagan, one Job 
had ended. For Palestinians, another 
was baginning. 

But many, including leading Pales- 
tinians, thought the demonstrations were 
similar to those that had occurred regu- 
larly Blnce the Israelis occupied Gaza 
and the West Bank on 5 June, 1907. 

But to the surprise of the Israelis, the 
Arabs and the rest of the world, the de- 
monstrations — stone-throwing, dre- 
aming, commercial strikes In virtually 
every West Bank and Gaza settlement - 
became a popular uprising. 

The fact that the demonstrations 
wow out during the summit was no 
coincidence. To the 1.5 million Pales- 
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Palestinians under occupation decide to take the issue 
into their own hands 

tlnlans living In the West Bank and Gaza P at i onal community urn 

Strip, the summit was a major setback 0 / C I^ 8 and , aspra ! lc ! n 

tu— * of their popular uprlsln 

The two world leaders did not even dis- 
cuss the Arab-lsraell conflict. Some 850,000 Palei 

in the West Bank, an 
Also rankling young Palestinians were ItJ® ®?? a ® trip - ®£ ,y J \ 
the staioments from Israeli policymakers ,[]. 20 , years ,. oldi . J 
referring to the occupied territories as nothing else In their life 
i ,, . . . . „ pation of their home. 

Israeli-liberated Judea and Samaria. cent were eight years 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir spoke of when the Israelis arrive 

the Palestinian "minority Iri the land of 
Greater Israel." 


Palestinians' only hope was to make 
the Israelis, the Arab world and the Inter- 


Could Dukakis be the 
next US president? 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 

Star Washington Correspondent 

JHE WATCHWORD of Michael Dukakis' 
| f0m ' And he Inherited that 

ather and mother who 


1 hS) fathnr l\°? Qreece t0 Boston. 
1 i it.% ! rs worked In textile mills 
yaa/anM 09 En9,ish at nl 9 ht. Eight 
! to HanS he 9 9 l here ’ he was admitted 
ccursThoS medicat school and In due 
wurse b0 came a physician. 

sSer!S h i ar meanw hile became the 

in HaveSi M Qradua J e from high 8Ch ° 01 
MtoSwI’, Massachusetts. Meanwhile, 

tfif.WiS2. rn ®* Brookline, Massa- 



inan “■WWIMIIIO, IVIBOaa- 

; ?^LrSn 19 5.u' y hanks t0 hia success 
1 flSdi iarohips, he attended 
r^HarvnrH 9 ? ron J Swa rthmore College 
; kyS ard ^- After a period of milit- 

Mbskm the . 50 8 ’ he WSS elected *° 
kfivea achuset,s House of Represen- 


View from the US 

he has made himself known as 
pro-Israeli. His wife, Katherine, who is 
Jewish, has been active in Jewish affairs 
and has accompanied her husband on vi- 
sits to Israel. They have a thirty-year-old 
son from Katherine's earlier marriage, 
and a boy and a girl, both in their 20s, 


: ferilenant up3UCC6 88fully for the post of Dukakis has written a book. "Creating 

1 aodBrainr 59y ernor ' *han he became the Future." mostly economic and based 

caiied 'Tha aw 8 publlc television show on what he did as governor of Masaa- 

•debatas on ^,r|? catsa -" Handling these chusetts. in his younger days, Dukakis 

.(ton 0ta . put)l| c Issues was an educa- went In for long distance running; more 

T'eparatl ' S J? r Du kakia, and good recently hB is a walker. He walks rapidly 

tenor of ih« ni . s candidacy for gov- carrying weights made In Iowa In both 

C0m Pllcatlorto S u 6 ln 1073 - After various hands, four nights a week, even while on 

ha| T terms ak h8 80rved tw o and one campaign tour. 

■ hft em ent In th?s n^Mha? h ls hiS Michael Dukakis is a man, It is often 
prirtiR nimiiR , p cst that- he uses aa io mv-h ro.«nnntnri but not 


campaign tour. 

me , ■ — ■* II. ims nno» Michael Dukakis is a man, It is often 

2 fl pr ! rn ® Quallficati on°fnr he uses aa w ho [g much respected but not 

ft ?' Ihe Un, ^ States SSkaki/^' He “ hl8 '' ad hia r fP u,allon a a 5 
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'iwS? ecdrtnmu ■ : them in contempt. 

^. e ’ h8 ^|°P pM ?f A certain aloofness led to his belno 
M\SSS ‘ developmenT ' ? dubbed "Duke I" during his first term as 

Tcft ^^W^ Lva lhSfS® - flo^rnor; later as "Duke ir He Is. ac- 
' . d0 Q8 much for the Son ' cording to a commentary in the Econbm- 

M fnr^i , .. ,or tne nat[on ’ }Bti -Honest, organized, tenacious and 

efficient, but also seemingly arrogant, 
sanctimonious and condescending. 


^ c ®Hari(y l whiPh , are not 
Province of a. governor, 


national community understand their ob- 
jectives and aspirations in the language 
of their popular uprising. 

Some 850,000 Palestinian Arabs live 
in the West Bank, another 650,000 in 
the Gaza Strip. Sixty per cent are less 
than 20 years old. They have known 
nothing else in their life but Israeli occu- 
pation of their home. Another 17 per 
cent were eight years old or younger 
when the Israelis arrived. 

They are a generation of occupation. 
This generation derives Its Identity, its 
character, its leadership status within its 
community from facts like how many 
times they have been in Israeli jails, how 
good they have been at facing Israeli 
interrogators, how many members of 
their family have died while fighting the 
occupation and how many limes they 
have appeared before Israeli military 
courts. 

The issue of the degree of one’s edu- 
cation, the status of one's family, the 
level of one's wealth; These are factors 
that no longer count in assessing one's 
Influence and leadership. 

What counts is what one has done to 
fight the occupation. If the world has not 
understood the Palestinian message, 
these are their objectives: 

1. The only way to start the peace 
process Is to convene an international 
peace conference under the supervision 
of the United Nations and with the parti- 
cipation of the five permanent Security 
Council members, and all parties to the 
conflict, Including the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization. 

2. The Palestinian people do not want to 
be treated as refugees. They seek a po- 
litical settlement based on their right to 
self-determination. 

3. The Palestinians affirm their commit- 
ment to achieving a comprehensive, last-. 
Ing and Just peace, Blmply because they 
pay the real cost of the continuation of 
tha status quo. 

If the International community does 
not movs faster to establish the founda- 
tions of a realistic solution that could 
guarantee the aspirations of all the peo- 
ple in the Arab-lsraell conflict, Including 
the Palestinians, it faces a classic con- 
frontation. The Palestinian uprising and 
the deaths of nearly 160 Palestinian 
youths are only the tip of tha Iceberg. 

WorldPaper April 1988 

Political science professor Saeb 
Erakat, 33* has taught the 

S eneration of occupation at the 
feat Bank's Al-Nalqh (University 


By Ya’coub Ahmad 


Not even 
non-violence 


MUBARAK AWAD, the Paleatinlan- 
born American who at last has been 
ordered to leave his homeland, has 
advocated peaceful resistance 
against the Israeli occupation and 
believed in peaceful Arab-lsraell 
coexistence within two separate 
states. His expulsion at this particu- 
lar time came aa a surprise when 
the bloody dally confrontations be- 
tween Israeli army troops and Pales- 
tinian protesters highlighted the 
need for pacification. 8y ordering 
the expulsion of Awad In defiance of 
persistent appeals from the United 
States, Israeli Prime Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir has demonstrated that 
he cannot stand even Palestinians 
like Awad who prefer peaceful 
measures to stone-throwing. 

The deportation of Awad has 
many significant Implications. It 
above all confirms the concept that 
the present Israeli leadership is not 
ready to take any peace risks and 
denies Its foes the right of express- 
ing their opposition through normal 
democratic means. For Shamir him- 
self, Palestinians under occupation 
must maintain complete silence or 
even thank God day and night for 
being “blessed with the Israeli milit- 
ary rule.” 

Had Shamir been an ordinary 
leader without the complexities and 
malice which characterize his be- 
haviour, he would have encouraged 
A wad’s non-violence tendencies 
and encouraged other Palestinians 
to follow suit. Normal behaviour, 
however, la not expected from peo- 
ple like Shamir when the matter In- 
volves the Palestinians' right to free 
expression In a seemingly democra- 
tic Btate. 

Shamir's move has not been op- 
posed by Labour Leader and Fore- 
ign Minister Sham on Peres who is 
said to be less Intransigent than the 
Likud leader. Peres' endorsement of 
the expulsion perhapse confirms the 
theory that the two men are in 
agreement on how to treat Pales- 
tinians, and that they disagree pu- 
blicly only to delude the outside 
world with Israel's peace Intentions. 

The question is: If the Israeli lead- 
ership, Likud and Labour alike, 
bears neither violence nor non- 
violence from the harassed Pales- 
tinians, then what else do they ex- 
pect from people who are living 
under the most Inhuman occupation 
In modern history? if they expect 
complete submission, they simply 
deceive themselves and their peo- 
ple and run away from life's basic 
facts. The resistance of the resilient 
Palestinians can never abate. It Is 
bound to grow In Intensity and fer- 
ocity by the hardening of the Israeli 
position. No people on earth can be 
expected to concede to foreign oc- 
cupation and the loss of their home- 
land. 

The Israeli leaders are clearly no 
longer concerned about the shame 
which their eccentric behaviour has 
brought on their state. It la the Un- 
ited States which should now begin 
to feel the disgrace which it has to 
bear as a result of their blind sup- 
port of Israeli actions. 

Awad'a expulsion has offered 
another test for the United States to 
act in firmness as a responsible 
superpower. But' It has failed once 
again. 
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OCCUPIED JERUSALEM (AP)~ 
In a stepped up repressive act, 
Israeli soldiers banged on doors 
and windows and seized Pales- 
tinian identity papers Tuesday 
as the army began a month-long 
campaign to force 400,000 
Arabs in the Gaza Strip to renew 
their government ID cards. 

Arab underground leaders Iss- 
ued a warning from a mosque 
loudspeaker ordering Gazans not 
to co-operate with the army. 
They said the programme was 
an attempt to abort the five- 
month Palestinian uprising. 

Hundreds of people crowded 
into a school which has been 
converted Into a makeshift re- 
gistration centre. Many said the 
army forced them to come. "At 
dawn this morning, the troops 
entered people's homes. They 
knocked at the door and asked 
for ID's and told us we had to 
change them," said Shlekh 
Khalo, a Muslim reUgfous leader 
from the Rlmal neighbourhood of 
Gaza City. 

One witness told an Arab re- 
porter that soldiers confiscated 
one portion of the IsraeP-issued 
denllty cards and stuffed them 
In huge plastic bags. Without the 
confiscated portion, the cur- 
rent card becomes invalid. 

The soldiers told residents In 
Rimal, a neighbourhood of 8,000 
residents and the first one in. the 
programme, to bring two colour 
photographs, fill out applications 
printed In red, and pay 15 
Shekels (10 Dollars) for their 
new cards. 

The orders affected Pales- 
tinians between the age of 18 and 
60. Many of the Arabs who 
showed up were angry because 
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Army in full gear to kill and wound more Palestinian 
civilians in Dhefshe refugee camp searching f 

nr^l D - a .L? nly ?. nawoman to metres from the school, burned 
process their applications. tires and warned adults not to 


there was only one woman to 
process their applications. 

"It is Ramadan (a Muslim holy 
month) and we are fasting," said 
Ahmed Abu Hassan, 26. "We 
are not animals to spend all day 
here waiting. Instead of chang- 
ing our identity cards, the Israe- 
lis should change their minds." 

Hassan said the Israeli move 
was aimed at dividing the Pales- 
tinians of Gaza. "This will class- 
ify the people — those who 
come from camps, those, who’ve 
.been in prison," he said. "We 
are against changing our IDs for 
this reason. We are one people 
from one pface, Gaza." 

Meanwhile, Israeli troops set 
up several roadblocks near the 
registration centre and patrolled 
the area with jeeps. The army 
barred reporters from entering 
the centre early In the morning 
but later lifted the ban. Pales- 
tinian youths gathered about 20 
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renew their cards. 

For the past few days, graffiti 
has been painted on walls In 
Gaza urging people not to 
change ID cards. "The refusal to 
change the ID cards Is the 
beginning of civil disobedience " 
said one such slogan. 

However In the West Bank 
the army kept a curfew Tuesday 
on the Dheisheh refugee camp 
where troops opened fire a day 
earlier to disperse atone- throw- 
ing youths. 

Israeli newspapers reported 
that a 34-year-old father of 
seven who died during the 
stone -throwing in the camp was 
killed by a bullet while he was in 
his home up the hill from the 
protest. 

The daily Hadashot quoted 
the 1 1 -year-old son of the vic- 
tim, Ibrahim Hussein, as saying 


Palestinian women defy Israeli soldiers 
searching for protesters In Gaza 

school, burned he was at home with his father 
adults not to when the shooting erupted." We 
heard shots. Suddenly a bullet 
1 1 days, graffiti aa,ne through the window and 
J on walls In f 1 * W father ," the boy, Ahmed, 
iople not to ° ° " ie P fl P er - 
‘The refusal to Dheisheh has been under cur- 
cards is the few slnce the shooting. There 
lisobedience," ara a ^ ao crufews on the nearby 
jan. village of Irtas, where troops 

i West Bank wounded three Palestinians dur- 
irfew Tuesday H? 9 , a proteat Monday, and the 
refugee camp Balata and Jabaliya refugee 
ied fire a day camps Elsewhere in the Wesl 

stone- throw- Bankl Gaza and Arab east Jer- 
usalem, a general strike called 
by uprising leaders halted coni- 
| ara ^ejwrted merce for a second day. 

during the Several Palestinian protests 
he camp was " er l re P° r *«? in lha West Bank 
hfle he was in , Sunday - Arab reporters said 
hill from the E°! c ? fl ^ ed ]® ar -3«s and .ubber 
bullets to disperse about 200 
Arabs in Ramallah. but r.o inju- 
isnot quoted ries were reported. 

in °L‘ he V , |C " Meanwhile Israeli solu.ers Sa- 
in. as saying turday shot and wounded two 
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Israeli jials swarm with Palestinians 
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WIDESPREAD ARRESTS in 
the Palestinian uprising have 
crowded Israel's prisons with 
nearly 5,000 new Inmates 
and raised charges that su- 
specls are held In violation of 
Jaw, humiliated and some- 
times beaten. 

At leas) 1,700 of the in- 
mates have been sentenced 
to up to six months in jail 
without specific charges or 
any appearance before a 
judge. This is done under em<- 
ergency laws still in use 43 
years alter they were Im- 
posed by Britain during Its 
mandate over Palestine. 

Iarae| . bes opened or con- 

hnn? d ,S V0 u pri8On camps to 
«2 us f bur 0«oning inmate 
? W* doub,e the 

w 0C L Pales,inlan8 Jailed be- 
22 the uprising against Is- 
rael occupation of /the West 

S,rlP SrUp,6d 

But lawyers and civil rights 
a te ,es 8a y that facilities 
at l are overcrowded and that 
Icjlels, water for drinking and 
showers, and other amenities 
are In short supply. "The 
number arrested is just far 

h!$ 0n ? an y thin 9 anybody 
had planned for " said Jo- 

Sjjj Schoffman of the Asso- 
dat pn for civil Rights, which 
la similar to the American Ci- 
vil Liberties Union In the Un- 
ited States^ 

Feltcja Langer, an Israeli la- - 
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Inside Jenin Prison whsre barbaric torture occurs 



wyer who defends Pales- 
tinian clients, said so may 
people have, been arrested 
that Inmates are referred to 
not by their names but only 
by numbers assigned to them 
at the time of arrest. "They 
f h racallln 9 them according to 
their numbers. They have no 

names," she said, "they an ° 
E*™*' Humber 70 Is imprl- 

^'CocSlcn'tee 

J&ES* two camps found 
hSblft °y 0r crowding" and 
,225 of ^c facilities, bul no 
'0 f beatings. He ad- 

•nftf ft i] ha 2l h ? lawyera were 
not allowed to see areas of 
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DELUXE APARTMENT FOR RENT 

Jabal Amman. 3rd Circle near YMGA- Furnished- i hod 
room or 2 bedrooms, dining sitting room " kitchen hath" 
room, garden, central healing land' Tel. • ■ 7 ■ ■ 

For information caN: Tel 644036 
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Mona RIshmawl. a Pales- 
tinlan lawyer, maintained that 
beating regularly takes place 
, during Interrogation. She and 
Ms. Langer said that the Da- 
& P ri ?°n camp in the 
West Bank Is notorious for 
beatings. 

,-5550 r J? r . 8 hav,B a ®en ar- 
rested Palestinians ordered 

‘° 8 i a " d tor hours with their 
heads bowed or heads lean- 

Rkhm 9aasl S wa,l » and -Ms 
• fK™ 1 8aid Prisoners that 
she visited in the Dahariva 
camp were forced to stand 

Pr L BOn 9uards - 

Humiliation is the rule. It's 

: unbelievable," she said. 

J" moa » cases, the: Paies- 
inlan prisoners are kept In 
surrounded by fences 
— I or barbed wire. Daharive and 
'MjJ 1 ^ wfthin Israe 1 ! territory 
in the Negev desert, recently 

En GreC,0d *° houae Pales- 
tinian prisoners, and three 
other prisons have been ex* 

bursae. 0 ' ConV0rted for the 

. Many of the prisoners are " 
.youths - arrested for ..stone .■ 

■Ei« dolor8alsoha ^ 


The Army will not discuss 
the number of arrests, but 
Defence Minister Yitzhak Ra- 
bin toiu ‘he Israeli cabinet In 
late April ii.j! 4.900 Pales- 
tinians were being held and 
1.700 were under administra- 
tive detention. The Jerusalem 
Post reproled April 20 that a 
total of 8,000 Palestinians 
had been arrested since 
December. Some ol those Im- 
prisoned were sentenced in 
proceedings where as many 
as 50 people were tried at 
one time. 

Mrs. Langer suggested the 
number of detainees also 
was growing because the 
army cancelled regulations 
requiring that administrative 
detention orders — issued 
by three regional comman- 
ders — be reviewed by milit- 
ary judges within 36 hours. 
They have returned to the 
original, Infamous regulations 

? I 9 .1 5 l sha said - referring 
to British orders that Jewish 
settlers condemned as harsh 
and Inhuman In the years be- 
fore the state of Israel was 
established in 1948. 

Two court caseB have 
been filed against the gov- 
ernment since the uprising 
began, and both are now be- 
fore the supreme court. One 
challenges the emergency 
laws and the other maintains 
transfer of prisoners from oc- 
cupied territories to prisons 
ipside Israel violates inter- 
national law. 

But lawyers complained 
that It's difficult to pursue in- 
dividual cases, despite proc- 
edures for -appeal to a milit- 
ary tribunal and Israeli courts, 
because no specific charges 
are announced. "Evidence, is 
submitted Ip secret, Charges 
are submitted In secret. How 
can’ you appeal?" asked Ms. 
RIshmawl. 


L" Amb protesters in the m . 

'h K? neS while 'siamic ^”' 

. h,Kj to spur the Arabiinr-:: 1 - 

■ jssu'ng leaflets Saturda V-'' 

I ^r more attacks on &■- ' 

Fewer clashes have *,-■ 
between the army and b '■ 
protesters in the past E*' 
but fresh violence broke oufe 
duy night ln , he occupy £ 

Bank town of Tulkarem, ' 

spokesman and hospital oil/- 
smd. The army said iroot!-' 
’ patrol in the town ran inlo^^. 
ricade of burning tires and t> 
fired live ammunition at ante 
i owned automobile that , 
l beading away Irom the seer/ ' 
- the riot when the driver refot- 
3 orders lo slop. 

An Arab reporter in Tute c - 
said the driver, a 40-year-;-: 
man and a 24-year-old pa$y- 
; 9 er suffered bullet wounds Ire- 

the incident. He said iheuv 

1 denied the soldiers gave an/?- 
• der to stop before firmg.Affii 
Arab was injured by brofc 
' glass. The army said three m- 
J jured people were taken to Tu-s- 
' karem Hospital after the incite.' 

1 and that it was checking its 

■ source of their injuries. 

| On Saturday 9oldiers Ire 
1 rubber bullets at protesters wM 
blocked a main road with ton- 
j ders in Anabta, a town nearin'- 
karem. said the Arab reporter, 
who spoke on condition of ano- 
nymity. 

Also Saturday, soldiers UtA 
tear-gas to disperse prolesien 
who threw slones and biocXe-J 
roads with burning tires in fla- 
fah, Arab witnesses said The/ 
said teen-agers also burned 
tires in the city of Gaza and n 
Khan Yunis. The violence occur- 
red hours after Muslim prea- 
chers distributed leaflets at 
morning prayers urging Pales- 
tinians to slep up the uprs'ng 
this week, or the last 10 days of 
the holy month ol Ramnda'. 

The leaflet was printed Fr&/ 
by HAMAS.' an Arabic ecra- 
nym for !he Islamic resistance 
movement, one of the 
ground groups leading the up* 
ing. Referring to Israel 
pnge-long flyer aaid TheZur* 
entity nnd collaborators ^ i 
enemies of the nation i»y 111 
silence the voice ol 1^ ^ 
tefaJeh (Aiablc for uprising! 

"We will continue our »■ 
tefadeh v/ith all our str&nglh^ 
determination, whatever sajj 
fices are necessary, the w 1 * 
added. Forward on the roM«| 
dignity and victory, mors s#®’ 
fices, more attacks oj 
enemy, the enemy or 
nation." The leaflet also ug 
special prayers and w* 

vances in memory of 
linians killed in the rebeBj 5 ■ 
be held over the next weei ( 

In a related d 0ve, ® 8 £| U r. 
rael Television reported!*^ 
day that the mlttary 
has warned Arab 
rael wll cut off « 

Ity and water to . s 

ages in the Wesl Bank 
resides ts pay tax dw* ^ 
these utilities. Many Arabs 
West Bank have bojjJg* 

ra fn another develw™^ 
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deportation, to uJjd 

from the Jerusale 

where he had been i h ^ 

Thursday night, a pol cew^, 

man told the associat^P^ 
On Monday the supr^^ 
turned down a governmjj^ ^ 
est to expel I Awad 
but ordered him to re ^ 
until It hears his apP®* 1 in %i 

the deportatron order ^ 

weeks. The flovenwg 1 ^ 
cusedAwad. anj 
disobedience a 0 fl jj®! 1 ganK f 
cupatlon of the W 
Gaza Strip, of w cRm8 
tlnians to violence- ^ , 1 
,2 MAV 
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Observe r in the occupied territor ies I — I 

The yellow wind 



'Editor's Note: The foll- 
owing Is the sixth of a 
set of expositions from 
foe book "The Yellow 
Wind" by David Gross- 
man. The book originally 
appeared In Hebrew and 
I was later translated by 
Haim Watzman. Gross- 
man's book \vy; cen- 
sored by Uio Israeli au- 
thorities and war. inter 
released for publica- 
tion missing i>vc- uhnp- 
ters. 


Tney are some -'if tin.- most 
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f st study hi*p j : am pulled 
y-.-ntly av/ay from 'Ik vhuIow: 
j j Wler that they rv- l-i I :im 
! j t:re. 

U : • But e ven a -stok :■ u' i-ci- all- 
/.vs me to rn.rl.L ... at red 
uni among the n darker 
j I OiK'S Now he r i r.oiuj'jli I; iv fiiro- 
; i-'gn. waving hit. ii-.L vii i i .lie- olh- 
i ers and shouting Oddly, flint is 
j me main thing that ruiiums In 

i my memory Irom this moment — 

being totally disappointed in a 
person whom I did not even 
knew. 

I 

OnB of those present in the 
I' walks away from the win- 
jtow. looks at me, and soys, "We 
: nave a little problem outside." 

Je campus calms down 
wlnin half an hour, and I go out 
: ^ [ he courtyard. I present 
myself to a group of students 
and ask to talk with them. They 
8sp awkwardly,; and suddenly 
wk vary young. One of them, a 
m woman, takes up the 
wallenge "| am willing to talk. 
„ not hare, she says. Her 
Rau ' a . she is from Ra- 
Htrt 8hB 19 studvmg so- 
, ha , w ° rk ' J wantB d a profession 

someth?^ fl,low me t0 9ive 
MaJU-P*.:- she tells 
■ Something that would give 

mv hMrt PPOr l unily t0 work wlth 
,ust w,th my - 

coShSJ 8 !? me Through the 
slanaS^', !) r ? U9h the Piercing 
(StB >2® a room that 
If® ha 0ff, p 6 of some sort 
H^commlttee: metal ca- 
i °J32? w * n 9 with posters, 

sfia Of nf wlfh P 0m Pblets, 

w of newspapers. 

ma P of Palestine 
^ ctotEL a .S°? den board ’ with 
i ^Sw a n n f al08 ! lne oors." 
Cara " ‘2 B P ' Cture of Che 

1 ^naftf p^ d 0a an other a 
Ch?L a long ' haired girl with 
tSUg ?-. 1 * *- "Her name 
find hBr/ni? a . m , a ' Rau,a sa ys, 

C aa f e i Bkea on a Sbeclal 

lolktafe ..,! h0 were reciting a 
■ l !2 ell| fl®"oe| 

! Cse S u h8r ,n 82 - Why? 

ffnia n was 8 9°od Pales- 

fn ° fla katlona r aS!I IZed many de " 

s| ' Wa w h y" d was an 

1 d0 not 'oel 
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"Did yotir parents agree that 
you should live this way. so 
closely with men?" "My mother 
knew exactly what happens 
here, and she sent me here any- 
way. Besides, we all know that 
the university is the greatest 
matchmaker for educated young 
people. Maybe mother was 
thinking of that, too." 

"And does the situation allow 
you to study, or are your minds 
distracted by other things?" 
"The occupation weighs on us 
here. We never know if there will 
be classes tomorrow, or if they 
will allow us past the check- 
points on the way to the univers- 
ity. In class, we are afraid to ex- 
press our opinions freely, be- 
cause we are afraid of spies. 
You know, two years ago some 
collaborators were caught here. 
They were beaten and ostra- 
cized. Afterward, some of them 
were found dead, and no one 
has ever discovered who killed 
them. 


Part V I 


There is always tension in 
class, because everything is 
connected in one way or another 
to the situation. We live under 
pressure, but that is really what 
creates the motivation for us to 
keep at our studies and to go on 
with our daily lives. It is a 
pioneer challenge because, with 
all disturbances and closings 
and pressures, we still exist and 
study like students in any other 
university in the world, and we 
do our best to get through all the 
material. 

That's an iron rule with us, 
with the teachers and the 
students, a rule we follow of our 
own volition: we make up all the 
required material, no matter 
what happens, even if it means 
classes in the evening, during 
vacations, at people's houses. 
Here clasB8B last at least an 
hour and a quarter, not forty-five 
minutes, as at your universities. 
We aren't lazy. We have a goal, 
you know." Her small mouth 
forms a determined circle. "We 
must educate ourselves in oppo- 
sition to what the occupation 
wants us to be," she says. 

"The occupation can numb, 
and we must fight that numb- 
ness. That Is our mission. There 
are those among us who fight 
with weapons, and there are 
those who fight with speeches. 
We will fight with the help of 
education and thought." 


The military court in Nablus, a 
city in the Wost Bank thirty 
miles north of Jerusalem. An 
ugly, dirty, dark building. As soon 
as I am inside. I feel a need to 
contract, make myself small, 
keep from touching anything. 
The windows are broken and ex- 
tremely filthy; through the spid- 
erwebs one can make out the 
silhouette of barren. Mt. Ebai, 
the mountain of the curse. 
Storms frequently cut off the el- 
ectricity, and in the dark It is 
sometimes hard to see the Jus- 
tice being done here. 

I enter the courtroom near the 
end of a trial. The accused, a 
skinny boy with a scarred face, 
Is charged with membership of 
an enemy organization. The 
defence attorney summarizes 
his arguments. He recalls that 
the boy merely expressed inter- 
est in Joining the Fatah, and did 
not actually become a member, 
and that, furthermore, he is sick, 
his knees have been deformed 
from birth. "Stand up for a min- 
ute so they can see,” the lawyer 
says. "His father is over there, 
1 he would like to say something, 
I he promlBes to be responsible 
for the behaviour of the boy in 
the future. So If the father will 
only stand up, you can see what 
kind of person he Is.” 

From one of the public ben- 
ches the father rises. A man of 
about fifty, short, with a wrinkled 
face. He crumples his hat in his 
hands, takes a hesitant step for- 
ward, and slowly, slowly raises 
his eyes to the judge, as if he 
were about to lay out before him 
a complex exhibit for the trial, 
when actually his face Is all he 
has to exhibit In his son's 
defence. He may be seated. 

He sits down beside his thick- 
-limbed wife, whose lips mutter 
unceasingly. The rest of the 
family stares, frozen, at the 
Judge, hanging on hla words. The 
father's face relaxes little by 
little. 

The military Judge, Major Yalr 
Rabinowltz (who was once a mi- 
litary prosecutor), sentences the 
accused to four months 1 Impri- 
sonment, with a one-year su- 
spended sentence in force for 
three years. The defendant, as 
he goes off to prison, throws a 
smile of relief at his brothers — 
not at his parents. He la sur- 
prised by the leniency of the pu- 
nishment. The mother looks at 
the father In agitation and bites 
her lips: four months! 


Editor's Note: Israeli current atrocious acts against the 
Palestinian people brought to mind the obliteration of 
hundreds ol Palestinian villages and towns. The Royal 
Committee for Jerusalem Affairs published a do- 
cumented periodical edited by Mr Faiez Jaber In which 
it included names of 394 obliterated urban centres 
since 1948. 
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123 Khirbat Al-Wa'arah Al Soudah located 5 kms NW of TiberiH^ Popula- 
tion. 1 , 870. Obliterated in 1948 and Its lands of 7.030 dunums were 
stolen. 

124 . ' K ^"°ubah located 2 knia NE of Salad. Population: 170. Obliterated 
In 1948 and Itu lands of 3,374 dunums were stolen. 

125. Al Khrsas loomed 35 kms. NE of Sated. Population 530 Obliterated 
in 1948, and the settlement ol Hagoshenm was established on its 
stolen lands of 4.975 dunums. 

126. Al-Khisaa located 22 kms. NE of Gaza. Population 150. Obliterated 
in 1948 and its lands c* 6,269 dunums wore stolen 

127. Khuldah located 15 kms south of Ramlah. Population: 280 Oblite- 
rated in 1948 and moshaf Tel Shahr was established on its slolon 
lands of 9.461 dunums. 

128. Ai-Khalasah located 15 kms. SW of Beersheeha Population. ISO 
Obliterated in 1948. and the set Moment of Rivivim was established on 
its stolen lands ol 345 dunums. 

129 Al-Khunayzeer located 10 kms, SE of Beisnn. Population: 260 Oblit- 
erated in 1948. and the settlement ol Tirat Zevi was established on its 
stolen lands of 2,107 dunums. 

130. Khiyam Al-Waleed located 25 kms. NE of Salad. Population: 200. 
Obliterated in 1948, and the settlement of Lahnvot Habashan was es- 
tablished on its stolen lands ol 4.315 dunums. 

131. Al-Khayrlyyah located 8 kms, east ol Jaffa. Population: 1,420 Oblit- 
erated in 1948. and its lands of 13.646 dunums were stolen. 

132. Al-Khaymah located 20 kms SE of Ramlah. Population: 190. Oblit- 
erated in 1948 and its lands ol 5.150 dunums were stolen. 

133. Dar Al-Sheikh located 18 kms, SW of Jerusalem. Population: 220. 
Obliterated In 1948 and the settlement ol NES Hnrim was established 
on Its stolen lands of 6.781 dunums. 

134. Daliat Al-Rawha'a located 25 kms, SE of Haila. Population 280. 
Obliterated In 1948 and its lands ol 10,008 duouma were stolon. 

135. Al-Damoun located 11 kms. SE of Acre. Population: 1.310. Obliter- 
ated in 1948. and its lands of 19.073 dunums were stolen. 

138. Danyal located 6 kms, east of Ramlah. Population 4 10. Obliterated In 
1948, and fhe settlement of Kelar Danlyyel was established on its 
stolen ladns of 2,808 dunums. 

137. Al-D&rba Shlyyah located 20 kms, NE of Salad. Papula lion: 310. 
Obliterated In 1948 and the settlement of Gonen was established on 
its stolen landB ol 2.883 dunums. 

138. Al-Dardarah located 12 kms, SW of Tulkarm. Population: 145. Oblit- 
erated In 1949, and kibbutz Eyal wsb established on Its stolen lands of 
3,720 dunums. 

139. Dallatan located 8 kms. north of Salad. Population: 360. Obliterated 
in 1948. and the settlement of Dulton was established on Its stolen 
lands ol 8,074 dunums. 

140. Al-Dalhamiyah located 16 kms, SE of Tiberias on the Jordan nver. 
Population: 390. Obliterated In 1948, and its stolen lands ol 2,507 du- 
nums were incorporated Into the settlement of Ashdot Yoaqov. 

141. Dlrmah located 8 kms. NE ol Gaza. Population: 520, Obliterated in 
1948.. and the seltlsmenl ol Erez was established on Its stolen lands 
of 8.492 dunums. 

142. Dannah located 12 kms. NW ol Be Is an. Population: 190. Obliterated 
in 1948, and its lands ol 6.814 dunums were stolen. 

kr Bn NE 01 Sa,ad north Houla plain. Popu- 
la tin. 700. Obliterated in 1948. and Its lands of 5,470 dunums were 
stolen. 

Continued next week 
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lUNIFIL-Worstamongeauaki 

By Sajid Rizvl - - tuIF-_ . I 

Vv f 


Dr. Nabil Ei-Sh arif 

The long arm 
of 

aggression 

IT WOULD be a futile Job to 
respond to every falsehood 
circulated by Zionist writ- 
ers In many newspapers 
and magazines on the 
world scene. Zionists defi- 
nitely have the well-establi- 
shed network of writers 
and supporters who would 
go Into action when called 
upon, or when the reality of 
the Zionist racist ideology 
Is about to be stripped of 
Its "moral Justification" 
which has been the prime 
factor behind Israel's sup- 
port In many circles In the 
west. 

One of those who must 
nave got the urgent Zionist 
message and started to act 
accordingly Is the writer 
A.M. Rosenthal who had an 
article published In a 
recent issue of the New 
York Times under the pro- 
pogandlstlc title of: "To 
have peace, accept the st- 
ate of Israel". The prescrip- 
tion for peace, according to 
Mr Rosenthal, is clear and 
s mple: accept Israel, and 
all of your problems will au- 
tomatically vanish in the 
air! 

In an emotional, aimoBt 
fatalistic lone, Mr Rosen- 
thal describes his secret 
recipe for peace In the Mid- 
dle East In these terms: 
The road lies in accep- 
tance by the Palestinians 
and Arab states of the per- 
manent existence of Israel 
f® ?. na H£" J»mong nations 
[n the Middle East... With 
that acceptance, total and 
open, almost anythlna 
would have been possIbiS 

k , ha past two years; It 
still is. Without It nothing 
can be achieved but more 
struggle.” 


.Therash of similar writ- 
ings by Zionist or pro. 

2JSL, wr,lors in inter- 
national magazines and 

" e " a P apar a In the past few 
ME* can bast b ® inter- 
a ? hasty, premature 
and panicky responses to 
*L u,ek 1 bf0WB Israel's lm- 
g® has been sustaining in 
£* J? a8t few nionths at the 
Dennfo ? f ,L he heroic Arab 

BfoEit ri h ® ot L cup,Bd 

ritories. Those heroic peo- 

fh«ir h8V f u£ eon defending 

'her rights, land and 
"® °h a ' identify against a 
■ b ^ u * fl l end a non-human 
occupying , force. ■ 

The Arab martyrs In Bei- 
rut, Baghdad and Tunisia, 
not to mention Palestine 
and Its . neighbouring 
states, have not been mar- 
tyred by visitors from 
I outer-space. Trap- peace 
lies fn Israel's abandon- 
ment of Its aggressive poli- 
cies, and In Its Intention to 
live within Its borders with- 
out dictating its will, by 
force, to others. 
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By Sajid Rizvi 
Special to The Star 
LONDON — There Is little 
chance of peacemaking while Is- 
rael lingers in southern Lebanon, 
but the peacekeeping force the 
United Nations sent to the area 
[ If years ago seems badly in 
1 need of teeth. Until it gets any, 
can the UNIFIL, mocked at, fired 
upon and squeezed from all 
sides by factions it hopes to 
control, remain value for money? 

In early May. Israel sent addi- 
tional tanks and troops into sou- 
thern Lebanon to wreak ven- 
geance on resurgent Palestinian 
strongholds. The UNIFIL could 
not stop it. How could It? Some 
of the United Nations forces 
cannot even ride armoured per- 
sonnel carriers to challenge Is- 
raeli tanks: their national armies 
forbid their use. 

The UN Interim Force in Leba- 
non took position in the troubled 
south in March 1970. Its aim 
was three- fold: to ensure 

Israel's withdraw I from the area 
commonly known as Israel's 'se- 
curity zone' along its northern 
frontier but fn fact an integral 
part of Lebanon; to prevent fur- 
ther engagement between guer- 
rillas and Israel and thereby res- 
tore peace and to help Beirut re- 
-establtsh its authority in the 
area. 

Obviously none of the three 
objectives have been met. The 
6 000-strong body has neither 
me arms nor the strength In 
numbers, nor indeed the breadth 
of mandate, to confront even the 
esser of the military groups 
save alone Israel, whose forces 
literally drove past the UNIFIL in 
the 1982 invasion of 'Beirut. 

How can such a force, there- 
fore. still be useful? On 29 Janu- 
ary the Security Council unani- 
mously extended the UNIFIL's 
mandate for a further six months 
and. come July, so it will do 
again. Attacks on UNIFIL officers 
and troops, kidnappings and hu- 
miliations seem to have had little 
effect on its future. Professor 


The United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) 
deserves to be strengthened but a change In its sta- 
tus of a weakling and onlooker In southern Lebanon 
is fraught with new dangers. 
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Alan James, from the University 
?/ *® ele ' seems to know why 
UNIFIL stays despite its frustrat- 
ing record. 

"Amidst all its current tribute*. 
SIS, ; he sraa In which the 
UNIFIL is slationed still enjoys a 
significantly higher degree 'of or- 
der and prosperity than it used 
to do. he says irta study after a 
recent visit to southern Leba- 
non. He has no doubt that this is 
directly attributable to the UN 
P™ sen ? a - He found Inhabitants 
within the Israeli security zone 

of the"uNIFIL. Sid6 '' ap ^ recla * lve 

Secondly, he says. UNIFIL 
provides a buffer between Israel 

hnfh 1 lm !T ediate adversaries, 
both the Palestinian and Le- 
banese guerrillas, in the area. "It 
is not a complete and watertight 
buffer, and cannot be expected 
to be so, given the nature of the 

fjNiPi 0r ?h but ,n lhe ab00ncQ of 
UNIFIL there would oerlalniy be 


many more hostile acts directed 
.toward the security zone, and 
hence more retaliation." 

If that sounds' like an Israeli 
argument, Professor James con- 
vincingly argues that to put the 
Israeli forces and their Surrogate 
Lebanese militia cheek by iowl 
w'th the PLO, Amal and 
Hezbollah is "a sure recipe', ,for 
mayhem, the only alternative to 
wh ch will be a further extension ' 
of Israel s ‘security zone.' 

fl J b ‘ rd 'y' he says, the UNIFIL is 
S53L a A MJ,f ? berween Israel and 
Si a iL. Any S y rian ' | srael clash in- 
ev»ably will involve the two 

and th« W M S -; L ha Soviet Union 
and the United States, and It 

SvrL«nJ? ut r . eaaon that both 
oyria and Israel have in one way 

PLc.?H 0th8r ,| supported the 
UNIFIL s continuation. "All four 
countries feel a bit more com- 
fortable with UNIFIL in place," he 
says. 


Turkey facing long EEC haul 

SfiS* 71 * Turkish Government n A nH n .ui.. u . . . 


S th P appl,ed for membership ? d, ssidents (as witnesses 
?ii? B l » European Com munity last recent, Y Qf re- 

year, It was recognized in both n ? ® xlled Communist lead- 
Ankara and Brussels that both SS , .J radB J unlor ] iats ’ Peace ac- 


Ankara and Brussels 4 that bSih 

lS“oto e a laraely 0olnfl ,hrouah 

iiv/LIh 1 9? al government had de- 
,°n a long-standing com- 
S n V t0 J u . rW8h business to 
* Tu ** y ® fore ten policy 
th?^tl? ward8 weat ern Europe; 
C Was . ab,a to put the ap- 

?S?Tg 1" 106 w,,hout actual| y 

rv«!^P n ? exp eots the European 
^H^kslon to rush Into gMng 
• its preliminary advice on the 

to?. 8 c nd °l admitting Tur- 
1990a. e Mrj B Th^?che B r la urflXely 

■■iBKStrsrssI » 

■ SSSi'SftSPglS'B: 

TurkL q P BSt,on whether 
reference both to the country's 

■ A poaitIori straddling 
the Europe -Asia frontier, and to 
the economic and cultural 
character of T M rkay. tUral 

moinrl! qu, ! a recently the great 

membership. This Is because S' 
Turkey s appalling record on tor- ■ 
ture, as well as the treatmentof 


.not a, fJoaUH ac- 

aiii 8 ’ ? nd , natfonal and con- 
fessional minorities such as the 
nurds. 

thJt h0 fh=r al ® 0vern ment argues 
that there have been oast 

abuaa ® bet that matters have 
S™ at| y m , p fP v ® d since the ad- 
2I* 0 ! ru,e - More fun- 

in^Rn Ho obanges, Mr Ozai said 

to W«I? « racent| y. would have 
to wait on changes to the Tur- 
kish constitution. 

o * be Issue of human 

and democratic rights, moBt EEC 
governments believe that Tur- 
key s economy Is a long wav 

ln a poail,on ^bene- 
fit from full membership. For that 
reaso n thBy believe there | s n o 
case , for advancing oh the 
Present association agreement 
w JJjh . 0lvea Turkish exports a 

EEC^arkK 1698 ' 1 “ 0e8S t0 

which n mtoh? J urk,ah 9 economy 
wnicn rnignt, by the mfd-1990a 

oan UC £»!5H 8,9n ' fldartt economic 
gap between Turkey: and the 
Poorer EEC states But the , 
m™?T S l 8 6rid backwardness of. 
KSiJ urkey COu,d absorb all the 1 
ava,,ab,a *o 

dbye^Sient, reflton8 8nd 80clal 

rtinflkT? k a,ao *be unresolved 
2>nflkst between Turkey arid • 

anv^rtr?? n ? nfl ,n !he wa y‘ of : 
S35i r J c ?« l-obange in- the coiin- 
*ry S relationship with the com- 


munity. But the recent series of 
meetings between Mr Ozal and 
J 10 Greek Prime Minister, Mr 
/uidreas Papandreou, have 
clearly improved the climate be- 
tween the two governments. 

The modest Improvement in 
relations between Turkey and 
Greece carries a double-edged 
message for the EEC and Nato, 
to which both countries belong. 
Nato commanders have long de- 
ptored the Greek-Turklsh crisis 
which has weakened Its military 
effectiveness In the region. 

But to the extent that the two 

up th0lr dfffer- 
ences, the US In particular loses 
2 1 E vera0e over both. This 

i ,d f/fect both Greek and Tur- 
& attit0 des to the US military 
bases which have often been 
+{?« ? a dlp,oma Hc counters in 
IP®, efrugale between Athens 
and Ankara. 

The Greeks are pressing for 
the removal of some US bases, 
while Ankara criticizes Wash- 
ngton for cutting its military aid 
to Turkey and calls for Turkish 
policy on US bases to be re- 
viewed. 

The final decision will depend ■ 
on Turkey's development eco- 
nomically and politically. 

In the meantime, the EEC re- 
cognizes that there Is plenty of 
scope for concrete If more mod- 
est improvemsnt8 In the com- 
merctel and economic relation- 
ship between , Brussels and An- 
kara and In the treatment ac- 
corded to the millions of Turks 
who ;have already made their 
nomes In the Community. 

'The Gurdlan 


— That maybeso.buiwhjii, 
of peacekeeping, 
peacemaking, is J? J 3 

Ss!HtS "-3 

- stsssss 

Conflict Studies). 

! been at least two unstated^ , 

/ 0ne 18 *hat the unifilv 

P™*™* "a standing^.' 

1° i 8rael '" 8 “Sf 1 
minder to Israel that In thefe-. 

national community's yin. ' : 
ehould not be there." The o'{';! 
unstated reason Is quite s^ 1 ' 
that the United Nations hajf.i 
ways been very loath to wind v 
an operation "if there s i 
chance that it might beds™ 
future use." 

But at the heart of lhe m 
FIL's Impotent existence nay (a 
the linkage between Le&wn 
and the overall AraWsijd I 
problem. David Roberts, tons I 
British envoy to Lebanon, Syrij 
and the United Arab Emirate, j 
said recently international policy ; 
makers supposed that sw* 
i there could be no final solulion 
I of the Lebanese problem null 
the Arab Israeli problem had 
I been solved, "there was no pout 
in doing anything about lha Le- 
banon." The result, he said, has 
been to "encourage the b&J 
that the UN can achieve Mill- 
ing." 

A further difficulty, indicate 
Roberts, has been caused by 
• the UNIFIL constituent alleged 
willingness to let their Iroops 
ehgage other warring groups ii 
battle. "Senior UN offWsis- 
have assured me that the contri- 
buting countries themsotes 
would not sanction a forcewif 
teeth," he said In a special papa 
for the Welsh Centre for lol*- 
national Affairs, Cardiff. (The 
force consists of contirgaj 
from Norway. Sweden, lha J 
Iherlands, France, Ghana, re 
Irish Republic, Rji. Italy, Sane? 
and Nepal). 

But it was this weakness f 
UNIFIL which first landed » 
troube with the Palestine Libs* 
tion Organization and later ^ 
used by Israel to justify 
into Lebanon. Avner Uanlv.mna 
Dilemmas of Security, pul* JJ 
blame squarely on UNH-JJ 
turning Israel's incursions 
southern Lebanon into a ^ 
fiasco. 

Although Israel’s attthJ*fr 
ward UNIFIL has softened ^ 
is little hint that any of IJf 
ers involved want the UN 
to be decisively strong- ™ . 
ample, the UNIFIL cannot anf* 
try and punish anyone. J 
not to hold on “jKe 
weapons for long; It 
careful who and where It 
out searches: it d? 8 ® 
fire nor block major Inw g 
Yet it neds to do all thrtf “ 
if it has to succeed 
peacekeeping role. • , 

Giving the UNIFIL a "^ 
date, however, will W nS ® $ 
says Alan James. L ®. a L JtM . 
one side the question o J* ^ 
UN force might cope ^ ^ 
sistant Israeli 
that within its exclusive i an»^ 
UN force should eel » - t 

grain milHarv qovernmfln ^ 
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sistant Israeli army, J* 
that within its exclusive a » 
UN force should act ® 

scale military governnieni 

which case Its pres 
standing with the toe ,, 
almost certainly vanisn. 

An authoritarian [JJR 
most probably fl nd J. 38 | 
gured from all s d s 
UNIFIL Is to contlnuj- 11 


so along rou 0 *..y 
lines, eking out an un 
ted and hazardous 
among lha assorted « 
violence around it- 


Sajid Rizvl Is IhJ ^ 
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Mideast chemical war draws nearer 


BOTH ISRAELI Cheif of Staff 
Dan Shomron and Defence Min- 
ister llzkhak Rabin have of late 
staled that a war with Syria is 
- possible and that Damascus 
night use its chemical weapon 
egaln9i civilian centres In Israel.. 
contra^ to other war-scare 
datements uttered in the past in 
[ tyiii, these warnings are based. 
J- M l lid 

OM\ca\ weapons’ specialists 
vidfsading American strategists 
ire aware of the fact that Israel, 
with its Jewsih population 
mostly concentrated in the 
coastal areas, is, In fact, rela- 
tively helpless against an attack 
by missile-borne chemical wea- 
, pons A variety of means exist to 
slop some, even most, missiles 
Inin crossing Israeli borders. 
Most — but not all. Israel does 
nol have the capability to equip 
: its entire population with 
chemical-defence suite and 
masks. The sort of gas, or 
gases, used cannot be precisely 
predicted. A mixture of chemical 
weapons aimed at penetrating 
lha breathing apparatus and 
pores of the skin may be sent, 

. as may warheads with various, 
contingent kinds of chemical — 
or other — ■ weapons. 

Under the circumstances, only 
preventive war may be adequate 
> when laced with a chemcial- 
j. threat. Israeli mi- 

liary leaders are certainly con- 

■ sidering such a preemptive 
1 ro&asure, Nor are they the only 

WB9 to think chemical. It is now 
clear that Syria is drawing ever 
[ to the point where it will 
[ hare so many chemical wea- 
pons that it will be tempted to 
\ use them — before Israel deve- 
lops more advanced interception 
: nraasures. 

PlkaEov in Damascus 

J? n J® March 1988. Colonel 
General Vladimir Pikalov, re- 

25S 8 J or L chamlcai warfare 
capability In the Red Army, made 

l,r?.u ap P earanc0 in Dama- 
scus at the head of a Soviet del- 

SuL 8tr ! n9Bly BnQ ugh, only 

™i?£ 0n a? Unday Expr088 re- 

fStSlffc wh ich is after ail 
Offwlio rd nary depar ture from 
* Sovlet p°||cy as ambo- 

Ei? o K ma,l0nat d0 tsnte, the 
SS te mi8a 'l 0 reduction 
S ^ th0 soviet plan 
iflroSH. n 0 r 0a onal peace con- 

fcS ,haMlddle East with 
deemed Pa ° n ° f 8,1 partlea 

be tound at the 

S5Saf>SJW 

■ S dirt! kh ifi Qor bachev. Oth- 

Issdsrbw «, i h,nt thal the Sovl0 t 
8mok0 screen to 

, b6 " , « , |Kr^ nfl0f0lia P 0110108 

Probably more 

P^redrS, n Soviet mll, tary 
ite'tnciuding the 

Syria's chemic- 
J^^^compiex __ an effort 

•allon towai'd E ?hi"^ 98t . con,ron - 
01 int0n8lt Y" 

ab *ybr©ak 5? ha l wil1 »h 0 vit- 
countri^if Si? Thtrd Wor,d 
viBt ffiJ’ lh0Us and the So- 
?®' e nte to th aar0e to carry 

tf. direct r?»R° nt wher0 ma- 

twean “^ontatlons be- 

!Wsd outHnuS! JpBrpoW0rs are 
density- f °^T r ' w bat is "low 
Jay be ouitfl m ?p b, g powers 
,or 

b an C, ? 8r dan S®r 
frank B a f n P £ ali8t8 . such as 
Aon hHe y i writing in the 

&? h .fea7t&h d8 V! on 2.7 
0 f iaSL | he Yanunu dia- 
.• }.®ty. will snu? 2 aoclear capa- 
ftaiSn th5® ndar nuclear pro- 1 

:^ UtWP ut the Arab : 

Sffiiip- 

Jk., nuc,0 ar plant In 


Dimona, nearby Beersheba, was 
kidnapped by the Mossed in 
Italy, brought back to a secret, 
ihquisltion-style trial, and sen- 
tenced on 27 March to 10 years 
In Jail, presumedly to be spent in 
Isolation; he had beforehand 
revealed, in an effort to warn the 
world, that Israel had the capa- 
bility of launching 200-odd nuce- 
iar devices at its enemies. 

Other sources have men- 
tioned Israel’s Jericho It ground- 
to-ground Intermediate-range 
missiles as possible vectors. 
The Soviet Union, for one, has 
warned Israel on the use of Jer- 
icho II and haB obtained secret 
assurances from Tel Aviv, 
backed by Washington, that 
these are not intended against 
the southern flank of the USSR 
and would not be integrated into 
the NATO plan of attack. Prom- 
ises, promises... 

Nuclear/chemical 

confrontation 

The ultimate confrontation in 
the Middle East, specialists now 
state, would probably be nu- 
clear/chemical: Israel using nu- 
clear devices or missiles, the 
Arabs and/or Iranians hitting Is- 
raeli civilian centers with missile- 
borne chemical warheads. There 
exist at least three scenarios for 
such a confrontation to take 
place in the next 14 to 17 
months. 

* Syria develops further its 
chemical capability. Israel takes 
out the plants with small, "pin- 
point" nuclear devices. Iraq and 
other Arab States respond with 
a joint chemical/ nuclear offen- 
sive. Israel answers in kind — 
with more powerful atomic wea- 
pons. Result: Syria, some farther 
away Arab states, and Israel /- 
Palestine, as well as parts of Le- 
banon and Jordan, are par- 
tially destroyed and wholly con- 





Dimona nuclear reactor In Negev fuels the possibility 
of war 


sponsored foreign troops. This is 
the "best caae"8cenarlo. 

Syria's "War Soon” faction 

A political dimension exists 
now, encouraging an Israeli- 
Syrian nuclear /chemical blowup. 
Hitherto, a kind of "Mexican 
standoff" existed between Israel 
and Syria. While hating one 
another's guts, the leaderships 
in Damascus and Tel Aviv con- 
sidered it well within their own 
respective interest to prevent a 
direct military confrontation: 
Both wanted control of at least 
part of Lebanon; both refrained 
from fighting each other ser- 
iously (although "private" initia- 
tives by local Syrian army com- 
manders brought about the 
"highway war" in 19B2); meet- 



Protectlon Is only an Illusion 

laminated. Who then "wins" Is a 
moot point, as both warring 
countries can serve no more as 
living areas. 

a Syria develops further its 
chemical capability. Israel takes 
out the plants with conventions! 
military means. Other Arab 
states respond. Israel then uses 
nuclear devices against those 
coming to Syria’s help. Results: 
Syria stays (barely) alive as a 
country, Israel and other Arab 
states (e.g. Iraq, Egypt and or 
Saudi Arabia) become uninhabit- 
able. 

* Syria develops further its 
chemical capability and launches 
a surprise-attack against Israel. 
Israel retaliates with nuclear 
weapons. The Soviet Union, as 
an ally of Damascus, intervenes, 
with or without American 
agreement. Both Middle Eastern 
countries, partly destroyed and 
partly contaminated, ere subject 
to foreign occupation and partial 
disarmament, as well as helped 
to survive by UN or superpower- 




ings between Israeli leaders, in- 
cluding Ariel Sharon, and Syrian 
Intelligence leaders, including Ri- 
fat EI-AsBed. occurred in Mo- 
rocco and Cyprus. Altogether, 
Syria and Israel acted like two 
bandits who gang up on other, 
weaker Journeymen, each think- 
ing he will ultimately destroy his 
opponent and keep the booty for 
himself. 

Israel’s poor performance in 
the Invasion of Lebanon in 1982 
and Its even more hapless show 
■ in the occupied territories since 
December 19B7 have fortified 
those circles Inside the ruling 
Alawlte camp in Damascus, and 
their Sunni allies in the Syrian 
army, who . consider that Israel 
can be beaten — and the 
sooner the better, since Israel 
seems now to be almost at its 
weakest point. 

' Domestic problems, Including 
an economy gasping for food, 
currency and reserves, also play 
their role In reinforcing the "war 
soon" faction in Syria. 


The Palestinian dimension ' 

The Palestinian card is also 
one that Hafez El- Assad may 
now, under certain circum- 
stances. consider part of his 
hand. Damascus's shrewd ruler 
has finally, if grudgingly, ac- 
cepted the fact that he will not 
be able to control the Pales- 
tinians and that Syria has to tol- 
erate a unified PLO under Ara- 
fat. Through efforts of both 
Nayef Hawatmah of the DFLP 
and George Habash of the PFLP 
— both remained, throughout 
the 5-year-long Syrian- 
Palestinian crisis, in El-Assad's 
reluctant good graces — the 
PLO and Syrian officials have 
made a peace of sorts. 150 Fa- 
tah militants, herd in Syrian 
gaols since Arafat was besieged 
in Tripoli. Lebanon, in 1983, have 
finally been released by El- 
-Assad. reported the Saudi daily 
Sharq Al-Awsat on 4 December 
1987. According to Palestinian 
sources, some of the prisoners 
had been heavily tortured. The 
Shla Amal militia has also been 
forced by Syrian intelligence in 
Lebanon to lift the siege of 
Palestinian camps. A PLO 
-Syrian co-ordination committee, 
of Borts.is active. 

Washington’a-Syrian 

doctrine 

Add to all this the fact, re- 
ported repeatedly in l&P, that 
Washington's surviving politico- 
intelligence establishment Is in 
favour of trying to drag Syria 
away from the Soviet Union, as 
It considers Hafez El-Assad's 
regime the linchpin of any future 
Middle East scheme in which the 
US keeps control of the situation 
and everything falls in place. 
Which Is why a war between Sy- 
ria and Israel, using the worst 
and most destructive means. Is 
now a probability, rather than 
lust a possibility. 

Consider: if Syria becomes a 
US ally, Israel' 8 role as Ameri- 
ca's main vassal in the area is 
weakened even further. The in- 
vasion of Lebanon, Israeli intell- 
igence operations Inside the US, 
exaggerated military aid to Tel 
Aviv, and the brutal repression In 
the territories shown on TV to 
the American public, have al- 
ready taken their toll on US 
sympathy and — what Is more 
important — belief In Israel's 
ultimate usefulness to American 
plans for the area. Ariel Sharon's 
statements concerning Israeli 
hopes to control the Gulf's oil 
have not helped, either. 

Consider: The Red Army might 
prefer to have Syria confront- 
Israel militarily, and unsuccess- 
fully, so as to use up its military 
capability and become re- 
dependent upon Soviet deliv- 
eries. 


Consider. Washington might 
try to apply, once more, the 
Kissinger ploy of a "limited war" 
after which the US picks up the 
pieces, as happened In 1973, 
when the Soviet Union lost 
Egypt to the Americans. 

However, as has been repeat- 
edly proved by developments 
over lhe last few years, history 
does not move in any desired or 
controlled direction. A war, any 
Middle East war, can hardly re- 
main small, much less contained. 
World War Three may start here - 
or in the Gulf — if the super- 
powers and the local players do 
not do their damnedest to plan 
for peace, not war. 

Palestlnian-Gulf link 

Why must (fie Iron-lraq Gulf 
war tje considered, indeed in- 
cluded. in any equation for 
peace by those donling with the 
Israeli -Pa lest lni«in conflicl? 

There are several reasons: 

* To some, but not a decisive 
number, the iran-lraq war |s the 
result of ongoing national, social 
and religious rot, produced by 
the festering wound of the 
israeli-Palestlnian conflict. Frus- 
tration over Israel's oppression 
and expropriation of Arab Pales- 
tinians has generated ever 
greater identification with Isla- 
mic revolution theology in the 
Arab world and in Iran. Those 
who first saw in Nasserism the 
way for Arabs to become strong 
and proud, once again, then 
turned to the Palestinian revolu- 
tion as a symbol for Arab rebirth. 
Since then, national egoism and 
the stubborn independence of 
the Palestinian national revolu- 
tionaries (and most of all by Ara- 
fat's PLO) have caused many in 
the Arab world to turn to the 
more abstract Islamic struggle 
which, at least, is theoretically 
supra-national. 

The Israeli-Pateslinian conflict 
contributed, and still contributes, 
considerably to the Arab- 
Persian Gulf war. 

* All concerned parties — and 
certainly the US. Israel, and the 
leading Arab stales — have to 
various degrees used the Gulf 
conflict as a means to deflect 
interest from the plight of Pales- 
tinians. Israel, of course, uses 
the conflict to weaken the 
Arabs; Syria, Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt all use the specter of 
Israel's military and political 
might to turn their citizens away 
from their own Impotence; the 
US wants to cover up the fact 
that its role as Israel's main 
backer for the past 30 years has 
prevented a settlement of the 
israeli-Palestlnian conflict. Also, 
the Soviet Union Is turning away 
Irom its policy of unilateral sup- 
port of Syria (and before 1970, 
Egypt) in the Israell-Arab con- 
flict; Moscow wants to have 
some Influence on Tel Aviv. In 
the Gulf, it is easier for the So- 
viet Union to underscore neu- 
trality. 

I&P report 






Disposal of chemical waste 
Is like a time - bomb 
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LA LIBERATION DE MM. KAUFFMANN , CARTON ET FONTAINE 

Piw- d 9 ®teg©s fir annals an ObaE 


ORIENT EXPRESS ~ PRESIDENT L’EMPORTE LARGEMENT DEV ANT JACQUES CHlKAr 


. « PS Ifois dernlois ol.-njos 
JJUau Llban onl .Hl.;rn lo 
iVaia 10h25 sur I aornport 
Ere de V ill aeon hi; i y (re- 
E^parisisnne}. Leur ulvolio 

... ... It, nalllrt nil s. 1 1 ! I' H 


• Sa Majesty le Roi Hussein 
ae Jordsnle a envoys le 10 
mal un message de Wlfclta- 
2S2 au President Francois 
Mitterrand, 6 ia suite sa 
reelection. Le Souverain 
nacnemite a exprlmeie le sou- 
nait de voir 'se pours uivre une 
collaboration efrolte entre la 
France et la Jordanie, en vtie 
de renforcer les relations 
bilaterales el d'oeuvrer au ser- 
vice du droll et de la justice". 

• ISRAEL: OPERATION "LOI 
I ET ORDRE" AU SUD LIBAN — - 
Deux jours durant a partlr du 2 
mal, des centalnes de aoldats 
israeliens ont ratlsse leSud Li- 
ban, debordant de 10 km la 
zona de securite", tampon in- 
slltud par Israel le long de la 
fron Here, control^ par I'Armee 

H*? 1 ? ud lALS) - OffldeB- 
ement, I operation visait a la re- 
cherche de "feddaylns et de 
eurs complices". Elle a donnd 
«eu a des affrontements meur- 
yJV ®P? re ,e Hezbollah dans 
la locality de Maldoun, place- 
forte de cette organisation, en- 
fi dr ?? enl d6trufts Par les forces 
IsradJiennes. Ces dernldres se- 
PluAleurs commandos 
Palestinians avaient op6rb en Is- 
rael & pactfr du Liban. 

• LIBAN: COMBATS ENTRF 

miluck chutes ™ S™ 

sf el ^JSSdtah" 1 ( . pro_s y r| enne- 
i Ji j fl * dlBh ont en, am6 le 6 
aSJV ‘res vldenta 

oari8 la banlleue sud de Bev- 

JJJJS; ™ ,alt au molns 164 
K® e j 367 blesses salon la 
EE 8, , L ® a deux mllices, qui 
saffrontaient au canon et au 
mortier, rejettent I'une sur I'autre 

r^rih S f° n3a ^ ,liW du d8but des 
“J B b n a * 8 ' pette flambde de 
i°' e o n i C ®, e9 i mtervenue au fen- 
d8 ™'" d potemique sur 

mMbu d £ ^ aJdoun Icf-cidess- 

bu'a estiman * avoir 

BU a dSfendre seul le villa oh 

S 8 * Ba [aradllena, sTns S 
dA JP al - La, banlleue sud de Bey- i 
routh, ou sont vraisembla- ' 

pWalrfH d6te " us les otages oc- 
c dentaux, est une des dernteres 

UhS S H° r ^ a du Hezbollah au 
lon duq?S U !? 38 quasl-6IImlnat- 
on sud du pays par Amal. 


Mitterrand 


• CINQ MOIS D , ‘ , INTIFADA" 

dans i’flq 8 S2y®, mBnt P fl, esHnlen 
? 8n 2J 08 ierrflolres occupds en- 
JJ? l dan . 8 8Qn slxldme mols, an- 
nlversafre marqu6 le 9 mal oar 

S? £ r ^ 8 ra g6n6ralB an Clsjorda- 

? A ? 8za - L’lnsurrectton a 

fait Jusqu tel plus de 186 mort» 

6 000 D«r^ leatin,ens ’ Qi plua d ® • 
sov2»2«£? r 5° nn ? 8 ont 6t6 em Prl- 

sonnees depuis cinq mols n nr 

tat L0 8ecf 0 t alre JlE- 

ann«SI r £?!? Q ? or 9 0 s ^urtz a 
222S? 8 u ne prochaine 
toumAe pu Proche-Orient afln 

A S n 52 n H tn ?f : . son p,an de palx 

A partlr du 5 Juln, M. Shultz dev- 
ralt se rendre en Egyptq en jn r . 
danle, en fsradl et en Syrte. 

*. ff RE S A BUDAPEST ^ u 
mlnistre Isradfien , des Affaires 
etranaeres Shimon Peres a ef- 
fectue les 10 et 1 1 mat une via- 
he offtelelte fen Hongrle, la pre- 
IJ2 8r0 du J¥be depuls 1967, itn- 
n6e ou Id^Mipart des pays de 
I Est avajfwjf rompu leurs reia- 

92ZI a, f^iS® a4 h8brau Aucun 
n fournf sur les en- 

iretJens ffes responsables • 

hongrols.;|jfeJ>ere8 a exprimd le 
voeu qu^^MrbfSbll&s des re- 

rum s. ; ;^ Est,alJquas avec 


_ 

a Francois Mitterrand a Ste 
n reelu le 8 mal A la pr£sfdence 
• J a R t pub,,dUe * totallsant 
B des suffrages contre 

a 4o,98% pour son adversalre, 

3 Jacques Chirac. M. Mitterrand 

3 est le premier chef d’Etat 

franqals A obtenir un second 

mandat au suffrage universe!, 
depuls son Institution par le 
jl general De Gaulle en 1962. 

2 Les ■coups" de Jacques Chi- 
s , rac a la veil, e second tour — 
j. liberation des otages au Liban et 

I - en Nou velle - Caledoni e — n au- 
r°nt done pas r6ussi a lul faire 
rernonter la pente: un sondaae 
realise a la sortie des urnermon- 
tre que ces 6v6nements n'onl 
pese dans le choix que de 13% 

ri*rirti 0 S ,eurs ' I1 Les Fran ^ aia ont 
SJ C ?® ^ confer la responsabil- 
'■f de JEW a Francois Mitter- 
rand, Dans une democratle, 

e « pau ? e qui e8t maftr e et 
je m incline devant son choix", a 

d8clar6 }A Chirac au solr du 
Bcrutln. On attendait mardi la 
demission de M. Chirac et la 
nomination par le president dun 

J52*" p L 8 T lar minlatre. Ml- 
chel Rocard Slant donnd favorl 
par les observateurs politiques. 

M. Mitterrand dlssoudra-Hl 
I Assemble a national©, ou | B 
droite traditionelle detlent une 
majorltB absolue? Une parite 

EL.S 0mm J en,ateurs ,ui Patent 
Itetentlon de provoquer avant 

□Ournrnm 6,eCti0nS l6 9i3lfltlV0 Sl 

pour profiler comme en 1981 de 
effet pr^sidentlel". Mals le 
nouveau premfer mlnistre, qui 
Jf v . ra i, 8el0n 16 voeu exprime par 
J M| i tQ rrand, former un cabinet 
■omprenunt des membres 
.on-socialistes.pourrall dans Sn 
reimer temps tester la politique 
louver ture du president en ess- 
S nld8 aouvern 0 r avec lappui 
es 135 deputes liberaux et 
entristes. MM. Raymond Barre 

d d , Estain 9 ont d ores 
» deja exclu une obstruction 

!f2'5 U0 de leurs loupes a 
^ssembl^e et Simone Veil an- 

lenne mlnistre de Valerv Gi / 
card d Estaing, n'a pas brt s 
1 P° as ibilit§ de participer au s 
ouveau gouvernement P r 

ISSft Mitterrand a reussi p 
Imanche a Imposer son Im- 
w® do rassembleur de in 
ation francalse face a une dro ^ 

i D M 6 Kr 13 j 

UrA' Ml M,t, ®rrand a su uti- b 
ter $ son profit la situation in- e 
St dreeeen France en mars p 
588, ou un president socialists 5 
premier du genre, a du "coha- A 
er avec une majorite de dro- Vl 
J a 1 Assemble natlonale. ni 
Par allleurs, la oerceo R a ne ^ 

2 

s«,,e r ^KS l 

s 

,nquieta dune 6ven- In 

s 
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!OI JF<\ rUlD An fjiil pits fm la velllo on buir a 
CHI RAC Iffffi ou ils ova., ml .He 
1 - *Hf,es i Ja«n-Chailus Mur- 

1 v *e«iw. emlssalre do Cjhorlos 

•: -Mori (minlstre de I Inlcr- 
iitVl ('Sfausla supervision d'of- 

■rrlllH •'**,! Syrians avant de 

pour la Franco. Lo .11- 
• bkJ Islam Ique (pro- 

ats d ' tonait de - 

en vigueur en Nouvelle-Catf- ' 

| e et Qualifie de ■ tres ’ 

oufeux le bilan de rope®;- , fas ans. Le temps pour le fils 

h^’ !r r ? re L~ s ? ta 9 es ^k'.i A Jean-Paul Kaulfmenn de 
anns 1 lie d Ouvea par les j^r un adolescenl. A sa de- 
aepenaaiitistes. Le flou.r-. ^itddavion, son pere n'a pas 
premier ministre devra tfr- «r.r.nii tout de suite le petit 
trouver une vole mediare ev,t qu'il gardait dans sa 
la niamtlen du systeme aefe 1 Iwri-re depuis le 22 mai 1905. 


• Le mlnistre jordanlen des af- 
frnres Strangles, M. Taher 
cl-Maarl, a affirm^ que la Jor- 
danie etalt "heureuse du choix 
au peuple frangais" et a estime 
qua lobjectivite de ia position 
dB ,a France vls-d-vls des 
questions arabes seralt ronfor- 
C6e par cette Section." 

c. * Le p ^ aident syrien Hafez- 
tl-Assad a envoys un message 
de felicitations au president, 
exprimant le voeu que les rela- 
tions entre les deux pays "a||- 
nient s'elargir. pour le benefice 
des peuples frangais ot 
syrien . 

President libanais Amine 
Gemayel a adresse un mess- 

?a 9 nd d0 feliC ' tatf0n a M - Mihar- 


Reactions 


S ^ ^ rac «ux affaires, li 

Santa” »?° ntraire " f0,ait uaa 
romlf , • 8 8 entame une 

remontee spectaculaire dans lo- 

fnnrtii? aradoxe tient d ' a bord au 

fonctionnement des institutions 

blteua 8 |« 8: Dana la V§m9 R6pu - 
emorA Premier ministre eat 
JJJ® 88 B n premiere ligne et 
protege le president du feu de la 
critique. M.Chirac n’a oas 
8 la rbgle. II a servljn- 
volontairement, de "paraon- 
nerre au president JS5SSL 

Alors que M. Chirac gouvemait 
la France. M. Mitterrand a de 
fen cot6, continue a asSumer 
les attributions du chef de I'Etat 
i£S* daaa ia tradition gauM- 

de ^'diiSLc? 8 arm6es . maitre 
^ J dissuasion' nucleaire; gar- 

ilfn d f 8 institutions 'et principal 
Inspirateur de la politique etran- 

pas h2si^ ,r A Mitterrand n’a 
SSm . A rnamfester publl- 
quement ses desaccords avec 
Certaines decisions du gouv- 

ar KM I' « « 
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jugo Du ^nirac. || a alnsi 

W'wW d‘4 0 te de ' ;qu ? 

I terrand baltait ^ Qauche 0n ' 1982 - 

popularite dan^S ,pnda^ :- 


' ?. L ? President 6gyption Hosni 
t r Moubarak a felfcite M. Mitter- 
J ^ aad , dB , ,a con fiance que lui 
« accords le peuple frangais "ol 
8 exprime le souhalt" que In 
J France continue a jouer son 
role de pionnler dans I'instnurn- 
tlon de In palx et de In sUibilite 
dans le inondo et a soutonir les 
peuples du tiers-mondo. 

' • M Massoud Rndjavi, chuf 
des Moudjahedme du Peuple 
I opposition iranionno bason n 
peBdad) n ndrosse un message 
; a M. Mitterrand: ‘'Durant voire 
soptunnat precedent, vous 
nvez demontre que les ques- 
tions touchant nux droits do 
l nornme. aux droits snores d n- 
sile ou a In fermote face au lor- 
roriame ne sont pas pour vous 
matieres a negliger et ne 
peuvent etre negociees '. 

profile a M. Mitterrand. Au pre- 
mier tour de l election presiden- 
tlelle, les voix con serva trices se 
8ont eparpillees entre M. Chirac. 
Raymond Barre et M. Le Pen. 
Ensuite, I elimination du candidat 
mod§r6 Raymond Barre. alors 
que M. Chirac arrivait en tete de 
la droite, a permis a M. Mitter- 
rand doccuper le creneau du 
centre et d'apparaitre comme le 
seul candidat susceptible de 
preserver, salon ses propres 
termes, "L'unite des Francais". 

Du pain sur la pianche 

nouvoau premier mlnis- 
* rdUVBra sur. son bureau de 
* hotel Matignon quelques 
dossiers brdlants qui n6cess- 
•ent des decisions immediates 
l une des premieres taches du 
successeur de Jacques Chirac 
aera da tenter de regler le 
problem e de la Nouvelle-Caledo- 
nie. A quelques jours du second 
lour du scrutin presidential, les 
affrontements entre |es Iridepen- 
aantl8tes: Qanaques et les forces 
dB ; * ord , r0 (26 mort8 au total) ont 
cree dans I’Srchipal une situa- 
tion explosive en exacerbant les 
-antagonismes entre tes Melane- 
islene Jnd6pendantistea el les 
Caldoches, . M. Mitterrand avail 


~ uu ayaiume ace-: 1 ; wrireaepuis le ^ mm iuuo. 

donune. economiquemenl el tv ' Uilrsiolages son! arrives fni- 
nt'quement. par les Caldocta ! Jik. wityrls, Marcel FonLiine 
et I independence pure ei srtr jietre hospitalisd pour iron- 

rec artlPfl nar Ii3e inHAnn^.i. ^ 


reclames par les fndependai.ts- . 
tes du Front de libto? 
national kanak sociafs'i : 
IFLNKS). | 

Dans le domains eccnon'tf • 
et social, le nouveau ctel t. j 
gouvernement devra s'attagjii j 
en priorite aux problems tfj \, 
chomage, des finances pub'.n- 
ues et de la security socials, h 
France comple acluefenrt 
quelque 2,5 millions dechfrft 
rs (10,3% de la population » 
tive) et les experts sattentaii 
une augmentation du nomba* 
demandeurs d'emplol dans it 
courant de I’annse. En altewlffll 
une stimulation de finvatW' 
ement qui favorfsarait la 
du chomage, le gouvemeiMm 
devra financer le "trallemwitso- 
cial" du probl6me (formation da 
jeunes, Stages, reinsertion. ^ 
Le prix en sera elavb, de fifth 
de 16 milliards de francs. 

Pour ce qui concerns ns ^ 
nncos publiques, M. Mitla^, 
entend poursuivre ^ 
tnnoment une politique * 
bnisse des impots el de rea* 
lion du deficit budg&laii* « 
nouveau gouvernement da^ 
outre trouver les resswr® 
pour financer les engas®® 
fJe&loraux du president, 
d assurer un revenu n ,inilf T 
nux quelques 500.000 
aux pauvres” que conpe 
France. Ce revenu serajtf* ! 
on grande par tie par le r«WL. : 
ement de I impot sur les y* ; 
a 130.000 plus grosses loJJ" ; 
de France, mals coutera Q 
meme 2 milliards de ,Fanc . .. 
dernier point sucitera un " 
contentement dans » , 

liberate, hostile a cette, .. 
qu’elle juge sterilisanta ei 
cacs. 

En revanche. M. 
deja Indique qu’il ne pre^J 
pas a de nouvelles na^ 
tions et qu'il 

en cause les pnvatisat , 
fecluees par le gouver 
Chirac. . . 1 

Quant a la security soc^ J 

deficit de 19 

est prevu pour 19B8- ^ £ 

ornomonl dfiVrS ChOI“ w \f 


nerveux. Ses ravisseurs 
jlKCusaienl d'etre un espion tie 
aOA el ont meme sirnule son 
wculion en 1987 "Ils m'ont 
fcrde Jes yeux, onl appuye un 
ftcivtr surma nuque et ont tire 
1 * une autre arms' " raconio- 
M Seton Jean-Paul Kauffmann, 
U conditions de detention 
iti-wt durea, la nourriture 
fc«-ent mauffisante. Jour et 
Wl. detail attach^ par un pied 
Wunbras. Fumer une cigarette 
tu Wra un Pepsi etait un "irn- 
Krise privilege." "Ils essayaient 
•nousdegrader, en nous reti- 
W lout jusqu’a nos noins": 
gw Fontaine et Kauffmann 
dovenus Habib, Najib et 


• Kauflmann raconte aussi son 
™sren au Sud-Liban debut 
pcagres I' entree des Syriens 
Beyrouth-Ouest. LlgotS 
Sf lina momie. il a voyagS 
fir"-.* couffin placb 

L i Ufea durant - “ L ® m^tal 
^fcent chsud que j al ou 

i ambes - 

f da gaz d echappement 

g^NCE EN BREF 


me or? 

ffigMSTj' 

<W5«' r , 





De gauche a droite: le journaliste Jean-Paul Kauffmann, 43 ans, las 
dlplomates Marcel Fontaine, 45 ans et Marcol Carton, 64 ans. 



et d essence etait suttocante. Ils 
m’ont dit: "SI tu continues a 
crier, on te tue." J'ai repondu" 
' Tuez noi, ga m'est 6gal." Ce fut 
la seule fois de ma vie que je 
n'attachais vraiment plus d'im- 
portance a ma vie." "Nous 
avons vecu un cauchomar. On 
n'a pns vecu. on a survecu." a 
conclu Kauffmann. Pour le clier- 
cheur Michel Seurat, I’espolr est 
definitivement enterre. Le Jihad 
islainique avait anonce son exe- 
cution en mars 1986. Selon 
Kauffmann, il est mort dun 
cancer. 


Aujourd'hui encore, quinze 
otages strangers survivent a nu 
Liban. Marcel Fontaine a 
partage un moment la cellule de 
Terry Anderson, chef du bureau 
de I'Associated Press a Bey- 
routh. enl&ve le 16 mars 1985. 
"II faut tout faire pour qu'il sort© 
de la," a-t-il dit. 

Marchandage? 

Quel a ete te prix de la libera- 
tion des otages frangais? Lon- 


Deux poids, deux mesures 

Liberer des otaoes. cela fait naques. I'dffroi devant le [ 


Liberer des otages, cela fait 
partie des taches de tout gouv- 
ernement. Mission ac-complle 
au Liban et en Nouvelle- 
Caledonie, par une extraordin- 
aire conjonction du temps. A 
trols jours du second tour de 
lelection presidentielle, ces 
succes du gouvernement ont 
provoque un choc emotionnel 
dans tout le pays. Mals I'emo- 
tlon n'est pas de meme nature 
selon qu'il s'agit de Beyrouth 
ou d'Ouvea. Pour Marcel Car- 
ton, Marcel Fontaine et 
Jean-Paul Kauffmann, la jole, 
profonde, I'Gmporle. 

Pour les vingt-deux gendar- 
mes et le magistrat dGtenus 
par les ind6pendantistes ca- 


naques, FSffroi devant le prix 
paye le dispute au soulageme- 
nt. A Beyrouth, le gouverneme- 
nt a negocify II faut dire quil 
pouvait difficilement faire au- 
trement. On n'imagine pas un 
escadron de gendarmerie fran- 
gais prenant d’assaut un 
appartement-prlson au Liban. 

Les preneurs d'otages 
d'Ouvda, en qui le mlnistre de 
la defense ne veut voir que des 
■ rebelles », et dont on ne peut 
evidemment oublier qu'ils onl 
assassinS quatre gendarmes il 
y a pres de deux semaines, ont 
6te tues. Le contrast© des 
methodes est signiflcatlf. 

Le Monde 


ore. •'*1 W:i:.liii„:|.j| l uni in..iu- 
ileslf- ieur ini|iiii-tU'K-, Mr rf rn*c- 
lant a nir»t*i rouvortt un m:ir- 
■'•I'undaijf yu c-u.'-m«?i[i<-. onl 
toujour S K*fllSir .i *;<•'. If-'j If frOIO- 
t'-C D*?<j rr i s,pr J nr..:McMs tl>.* la p«i»- 
Iim? Iiban.ir.r- r.iii tffirrnr: mu' 10 
millions Jl- frr:n>is auraiHil otiV 
vhis^'j aux raviS'j'jurj.. quo 
Jacquas Chirac ourait occordo 
des ventes d'arincs e Teheran 
el accepte de rembourser uno 
parlio de la detle frangais© en- 
vers llran. Reponse du premier 
ministre "Nous n’avons cesse 
d'agir dans la dignite c*l dans 
I’tionnour; nous sommes restor> 
fideles a nos amities el a nos 
engagements nu Moyen- 
Orienl." ‘Nous n'nvons on au- 
cun contact direct avec les ra- 
vi&seurs ni uccorde quelque 
subside quo ce soil a por sonne," 
n ronclieil Charios Pusquu. 

Jacques Ctiirac n exprune sn 
gratitude mu piusidont syrien 
Hfifnz El- Assad ct a nnnonco le 
prochain retalilm semen t des re- 
lations dijjlomaliquos entre la 
France ot l lran, rompues en 
juillet dernier lors de la "guerre 
des ambassades." Et con- 
trairement a M. Pasqua, le 
porle-parole de Jacques Chirac 
a indique que la France avail 
rembour5e un tiers de sa dette 
envars la RSpublique islamique 
et negociait le remboursement 
du reste. 

Selon "Le Monde, " plusieurs 
facleurs contribuenl par ailleurs 
a expllquer que l lran ait "lache" 
les otages: defaite de Fao, rov- 
ers dans le Golfe et Elimination il 
y a un mois, des Hezbollahs du 
Sud-Liban par les milices chiites 
pro-syriennes Amal. Affaiblis, les 
Iranians etaient de pIub con- 
frontefa une sbrieusea menace 
ds voir se d6ployer les Syriens 
dans la banlieue sud de Bey-, 
routh, fief du Hezbollah, oil sont 
detenus les otages. L'lnfluence 
accrue de Damas et I'approche 
des Elections auralent pese leur 
poids dans ia "vente" des 
otages, "au moment ou Ils at- 
telgnaient leur mellleur prix," 
conclut le quotldien. 

F.D. 


BS»| piovu """wniuir PH*'*: FAHC t*-p — 

ernement devra IHETOUb drB r6 P ubIlcain - 

combler ce eIt f? gito, 8 ' 1.^ FRANCE DE DOMINIQUE PRIEUR - Le capitaine 

cement des cotisai .jl j '[tll&ntai BUf, un rjfiR H&mu anonli. Wa Ir^npalc imnlinuaa Hans 


• NOUVELLE-CALEDONIE: 
DENOUEMENT SANGLANT — 
21 morts. dont 19 Ind6pendan- 
tistes et 2 assaillants de la 
DGSE, e'est le bilan de I'assaut 
donne le 5 mai sur I'fle d'OuvGa 
pour liberer les 23 otages dete- 
nus par un commando du FLNKS 
(mouvement independantiste ca- 
naque). "C’etait une affaire qui 
impliquait I'honneur de la 
France", a expllque le ministre 
des DOM-TOM, Bernard Pons. 
Au FLNKS, on denonce la "bou- 
cherie coloniale". M. Mitterrand 
8'est declare “revolts par ces 
agissements’’ et a prie le gouv- 
ernement d'"expliquer pour- 
quoi la dbmocratie ne peut s'ap- 
pliquer a Noumea alors que des 
milliers de policiers sont 
appel6s a y faire maintenir I'or- 
dre rdpublicain." 


A1 Kindi, pour Telite 



IwO ociiaii ' w - 

aur I' ensemble des 
Francais. 


po Ur 3 _ - ubjjuis IWOO, ene Blau aaaiyiioc a >=- 

lnvoauA Q S, ^ n v . ertu d'accords franco-neo-zelandais. Raison 

ff nta (pour ip HAu r J e 9 0LJV ernement frandais: Mme Prieur est 

Dans le domains S’ Pr ^vu e„ 111 f Q b 0 U 1989 ' 80l °h Le Monde), et le rapatriement 

fin la preparation de ,a Pi ju* C s [ r e,nfa. 2 A la ' C8a Par les accords. Ce qua demant le premier 
place du grand wg* 5 ^nSfeS 1 ^- Da vW Lange, qui contest 0 ce transfer! ef- 
ropeen de If 3 L^IVALhc^ son 9ouvernement. 

place pre^nd^antej . ? .m *-y ' CANNE8: MOTEURI - La 41eme festival de Can- 

Ique europ6en * n « u9 . ■■■: [C 9 0onnlr ma >■ S0 s organlsateurs, ont decide cette 

scite un large conse . b vedelfee aPh d importance aux films eux-memes qu’aux ac- 

et', vafeur! £. c £ erch0r ,B8 talBnta dB demain plu t6t que 

• A Amman, MM. S 9 du (estSal L-W aur 6ol6ea. L‘an dernier, le 406me anniv- 

Mltterrand ont recuel^gj i q ^V*erciai e8i .. avait fait la part belle aux grandes productions 


apectlvement 6 3, ’ foMAV^* 

des suffrages. _ J £ 198& , , 

12 MAY 


“L'lnstrumentatlon arabe dans Ba plus simple expres- 
slon”:c'est ainsi que Julian Weiss d§finit son ensemble A| 
Kindi qui a jou6 le 7 mai son r6perlolra de musique "sa- 
vante" A I'Haya Arts Centre. Qanoun (clthare). Nay (flute) et 
Darbuka (tambourln). “Nous restituons la substance meme 
de la musique arabe. avec sa subtllit6 d interpretation, a fin- 
verse des grands orchestras qui la noient dans une sura- 
bondance Instrumentals." "Nous nous adrassons A ('elite 
m6lomane europ6enne, capable d'apprecler une musique 
interieure," professe Julian Weiss. Le "Tarab,” 6lat second 
que tend A provoquer cette musique. peut en effet atteindre 
les orallles occidentals. Tdmoin M. Van Sina, ambasaadeur 
de Belgique present au concert, qui a d6clare: "La flute, 
e'est le vent qui fait bruisser les feuilles, suggirtses par la 
clthare. Et mol, Je me sens Ibger comma le petit oiseau sur 

pnn fll 11 


clthare 
6on fll.' 


ECO UTEZ VOIR 


EXPOSITION 
Compositions florales 

f J :> H i.i.i AM'.. in f/.i. L 1 -.-. 

1- i !■' 1 1 J 1 " •.II! Ill J.-. . .1 1 1. rr 1 >• 

MmI- I i " ■ i ■ 'i.r'i'.l ijif I- r.-i |f-j • ; 1 1. 

Iii n % I i i .-i if i .* ;ii i • |i -.ur. 

- fi ■■ .t-1 . Ili‘.;.-:u:-. Iv I.- 11- -i-> -.i-;,- 

■ I- |- r-l m:. ill , i- 

CtF. du mfli .hi 2 juin 

TELEVISION 

"Au bc,ul *1 r I'pspolr, 
tr,;y Nf ■ll.'igo. tr-li : *fi(fii nv»‘-c M ine 
Chr i Mi no Barrault AiJo.* n«>r ur 
riifi-.i'-ur. nno k*mrn(- tc-nl«r do re 
Irciuvt-i son lilt. <1 if if. dirip.iMi <.Lm». k 

■ loser t .'urslnilmn. Elle- y (Jo'iuuvnr. 
I’.irnour ftt lu r(:»por.t rJu I . intro (JTV 

vo m I ri tIi i.’j i iOl 

PANTOMIME 

OK, boss! 



Spectacle de Maripaule el Philippe 
Goudard. OK. Po&s" son! les seules 
paroles prononcees par Motusse ot 
Pnillnssa. qui decouvrenl par leur 
rencontre l amour et I humour, g! se 
liberent du vilain "big boss". Funan- 
bules. poStes. musicians et clowns 
tour 6 tour, les deux mimes offrent 
un spectacle i&u de rlre el d'emo- 
tion, enorme succes depuis 1975 el 
present© 700 fols dans le monde en- 
tier. 

Centre Cultural Royal, lundl 23 A 
20h30. places: 2 JD, de ml- tar If pour 
les Atudlants. 


A U MENU 


Rouleaux de poulet 

Pour 15 rouleaux: 2 blancs 
de poulet, 60 g de beurre, 3 
cull, a soups de farina, 40 c! 
de (alt, 1 pinc6e de cannelle, 
60 g de raisins sacs, 5 feu litas 
de phyllo, 10 cl d'hulle, sal, 
poivre. 

Placez las blancs de poulet en- 
tre deux assletles au-dassus 
d une casserole d'eau bouillante 
et faites-lea outre de 10 A I5mn. 
Laissez-les ensuite refroidlr. Fa- 
Ites fondre le beurre dans une 
casserole et ajoutez-y la farine 
en pluie en remuant. Versez le 
lait en filet et portez a ebullition, 
sans cesser de remuar. Retirez 
du feu et ajoutez du sel, du 
poivre, la cannelle et les raisins 
secs. M6langez 2 mn sur feu- 
doux, puis lalssez refroidlr, en 
di8po8ant un film de plastique 
sur la sauce pour empecher la 
formation d'une peau. 

Retirez la peau du poulet et 
hachez finement la chair. Incor- 
porez celle-ci a nla sauce tlede. 
Faltes chauffer le four a 1 70 °G, 
thermostat 5. Placez les feuilles 
de phyllo sur un tinge sec. 
Coupez-les en trois dans le sens 
de la longeur. Posez dessus un 
autre Huge sec. puis un linge hu- 
mide. Prelevez une bande de 
phyllo, badigeonnez-la d’hufle et 
etalez 2 culllerdes a soupe de 
farce sur une des ext remltes. 
Rabattez et roulez serre. Hullez 
une Idle a patisserie at posez le 
rouleau dessus. Procedez de 
mdme pour les autres rouleaux. 
Badigenonnez lous les rouleaux 
avec |e reste de I'hulie, gllssez- 
les dans le four et laisaez-les 
dorer de 20 A 25 mn. Servez 
chaud. 
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puzzles 

Cross words 



Acroag 

f Burning wrth an old fova (6). 

6 Molhar wants William lo 
return Ihe hammer (6). 

9 Revolution about graduate's 
headgear (6). 

10 Ranks as a wild stale In 
America (8). 

11, 21 Nothing, for a period, to 
indicate Ihe exact time (4, 41. 

12 Clash with Herb on race 
hatred (10). 

18 Brilliant accomplishment, 
juggling a quart without being 
sly about it (4. 7) 

18 Opera singer is unbanding — 
should have trouble with girl 
around (5. 5). 

21 See 11. 

22 One rows on the river that 


was once a scene of battle 

23 ilaving got it back into 
service, you Initial lo endorse 

24 Rodney looks comical at a 
distance (6). 

25 S? BOrt P uts s,r ain on traveller 

( 6 ). 



Down • 

1 High society brother is a fool 
about fungal disease (8). 

2 TftB girl embracing him is 
another girl (6). 

3 3» tatos Tornw 001 fish 


4 :zv&%r le ' has '‘ sen 


P^: ; -V' ; .VC 


8 ,n P rea onting bill 

[or crummy menu (6). " 

die^)! ntorchurch ,na 

® if** confidence In buns — 
id f? ® he| f collapses! (11), 

^xr thouah,a ' and 

15 Inf nd0r ' ^ B Pfcted by artist 

•aspwt. 

17 GI*etheoW( e |io Wacush|on 

19 1o'rab?| raef< (gV araCl9r Slar,i " 9 

M lhe"riVs/(6). n9 8 QreBlt “P 


_ □ E ED 

EDOQB0 QEHEBn 

B U □ E E D □ 
a BDDDQ DEEUDDEE 
§J u □ D n n n 
□BED BDEJEEQDPbb 

aonEoBEEDnE 13 

I E EE E n 
BEDODDEnpE EDGE 
u lj d D E n n 

a n Q n D B G E DEEDED 
□ □ E □ E n 
DEJEBEG] bcdedd 
-DC E E 




iworoz v QCfstaln. Kiev ifi84. 

jgWFlS t«o 

>/*' l'!| -V 


nttnck by l . . , BxKl with 
exchanges Into a won endgame 

ESSf h i. ull L Whlte con «nue? 

aria i si 6 t o h n e w« 

National Film Thcatrc Thera t i 3 
wil be Almiiltnneous dispin vs 7 S 

oy masters, speed louvnu. 0 K J io 

SS s ' «,“>”* thraund mm * A « J 

tuition ftt nnv 
JurS' and 8 bookstall Just 
turn up on the day or for 
pO c details, phone Stewart 
Reuben nt 892 8860. 

Chess solution \ , £g& 

■ Anal of t 
| deiarlbed 6 

■eV'Ci&S 1 


BRIDGE 


North 
♦ A K 8 2 
^ A 10 6 4 3 
0 A Q 8 3 




mmsaam 



aiga B 


imn 
i -mail 


l«Mrn 


% ffiuSe. 1° SSS^rlifln t m‘ 8 T a rrl?-n, lnh V^ r - 
Canada. 14 , SUnnlra imki.; T, a _ rr ' tor X 0 / nw 

"fcSS’Tw 1 1 mai1 

« fl «^8u2S^Se in Sum Ti&er 7*SF* 

&S“l raSBfiU 1 - 


rj 


1 I 1 51 

t *2' B® 

I «s\ M " 

■ || wg 

] S 13 

■ ii 
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♦ t 0 E , Ml 

0 § j ,0 S 2 JKJ»»7 S 

*AQJ8fi * 10 7 b 4 a 
South 

♦ Q 10 8 fl 4 

9 2 

v 8 7 6 4 

4 K 9 3 

■ RHt- l . e n r . S 2 ut ? : OameaH. 
deiarlbed 8 

|«!"bun a n t si.ei hi s *8- 

^i 1 ' d them at the finish. 

. ° n Uw present deal But- 
™ ad and Reardon played In 

So Thil b ! dou & led lost 
j?™- Tf?* 8 F 88 the bidding at 
the other table, Where smol- 

North: 8 S ° Uth 8 and 8ta nJey 
S S“ ih West North East 

8 it ■« ii 


have oocuired 

■■£S b jJSaa t " ,w -r ■>“ 

>=ad. 

=«*£: "s 

.SSHouVfe" m W. 

Wueeze West later:^ he can 


JEANE DIXON’S 



I ARIES — 21 March- 19 April 

I Face relationship problems squarelv New fw>hn«u 
I career, not threaten It. Be open -minded Mq 0to ^ wlllh dPiw 
I V S* T i ke , B youngster under your wing and shBrR W R^ ' ■nlenkonedjj. 
edge. Good health is the key | 0 deeding Kt fcu3LH eh,Md ** 

rnmmTaj*^ 0r c? ^ Bhln ^ ^ h ® scenes to hs^ymu^OTe^n intho 0 ** ^ ; 
I community. Forge ahead! M you moveu P |n the company j 

I TAURUS — 20 April-20 May I ■ 

when you realize thn^you could^ te ^M^taraiA fli ^ xc f 8, I ienl i 

I your cards carefully. ,arfle legacy. Pa, 1 

I GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

.h,no 0 'n a e« Pa ;IS C S arl 9 y r Sd : 

I CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

ness. 1 Use^h^f^eDhone , a n nd Jf a e m wh f ^4 need know atailto 

I citemant to^lr ' Mfe'VS? 

I LEO — 23 July -22 August 

becaus^fhAl' 1 ]? ,o? Ur8Slf . P alnled lnJ0 a corner. Others will rescuayw 
vo5? MN^nH 1 „ L udgem A enr Yo « constantly prove your worth lo 
KSi^SSXj "b h8 bOS8 ' Ask f0f ,hat ralssl An office romance is a 
are 9 H ?vS?f?L b I,» y ; B , sure you undef9fa nd the risks Involved. Your ag- 

I You hoW rlntfr o. 8 0 ? BW buainess Partner. Exciting proiects bacto 
you hold centre stage at an important meeting. 

I VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

I YnM^Ifinf d J 8cr ® ,f on and you will spare yourself embarrassment 
I both .SSL**"* 0 i ba ^ habll ‘ Tr V ln 9 to keep up with the Jorwsssun 
I craaHuB P ^Ifb^?Hi r P ocke,book fl nd lower your self-esteem. Artistic end 
I aidfl- hfnbf» ^ advance your career. Financial problems begin to sub- 
I nnsori hH mlf- 01 re f°‘pperative. Follow up constructive auggest/OJis pro- 
1 posed by male or business partner. A new approach may be necessary. 

I LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

I 1 r,0r j 11 ® 3 nnd refuse lo let minor Interruptions throw you oil slii* 

I a e . . v 5 I s , over, y demanding. Offer to help outside of nee haw 

I mnS Mendshlp leads to happy romance. New ideas will imprea 
I nooo v Good timing is the key lo success. Complete unfinished bus- 
I inif P ersonDl re l«llon8hlps aro enriched. Evenings may hold sem 
interesting developments. -k 

SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November 

o n ? l lrf Sli i On .i 0n °^ ar ,hat aeem s too good lo be true. Accept rewart* 

«ia admiration graciously, but remember that Inner satisfaction rw* 8 
mo2?J»iA, 80 i d . p * aqi,e8 or Public recognition. You need to simplify y®f 
THo IvSi 1 1 i?. r ^ * owar d iong-rnnge goals A good week to begin a 

!? on P fl y m ®nt of financial obligalions. A soft-sell approach 
win bring the best results. Romance perks along nlcsly. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-21 December 

J' n8n J tel transactions should go well. Team effort helps imprwe ■» 1 
s,ra nger enters the picture. Romance is in the air. Yw 
can make a huge difference n a loved one’s life. Travel will provkfovtW; 

.. hf.H 8 neBS and P er8 °nal contacts. Your behaviour could d0,er ™]J 
whether or not you get an Important position. Financial matters needtt 
be handled promptly. Do not delay. 

CAPRICORN — 22 December- 19 January Si 

° thera ahare your need for affection and appreciation. Thai* 
someone who has done you favours in Ihe past. Make amends 'oa 
S’ ® d one you may have neglected for your work. Postpone career ow 
!* 1 mo f, e ! nform afion is available. Check and recheck faclsfij 
BS? yourself. A last-minute change Is frustrating, but will proved 
ficlal In the long run. Bide your time. 

AQUARIUS — 20 January- 18 February 


-4 

MUSEUMS 


iLw, jjyMum: Jewlary and con- 

m ent 100 y aBr8 0,dl Al8 ° 

Sc horn Madsba and Jersah 
r|Ti6lhcwturH9). The Roman 
Ln Amman. Opening hours: 
Jj! in. ■ 8 P.m. year-round. Tel. 
||JM0 

mm JWuiotofllM 1 Museum: Has 
J^jUflieoJlKtlon of the entiqul- 
— j wdm. Jabal Al-Oai’a (Citadel 
• owing hour*: 0.00 a.m. - 6.00 
aL Wtofl Jfld official holidays 
%n. io 4:00 p.m.) Closed 

k tttional Oallary: Contains a 
^fMafpoInBnfls, ceramics. And 
ctf Ku^birH by contemporary Isla- 

E U fram most of the MuBlIm 
ind a collection of paint- 
gth Century orientalist artl- 
llaiah, Jabal Luwelbdeh. 
hours 10:00 a.m. - 1:30 

300 p.m. • 6:00 p.m. 
Mdaya. Tei. 630128. 


CHURCHES % 


| MjH VrllUlWlI inuiliail VUUIUIIU/ 

jklUmin, Toi. 624590. 
m oltha Annunlcetlon (Roman 
8:1;) Jibel Luwelbdeh, Tel. 

m 

ib Stile Church (Roman Catholic) 
px«H!n.Tel. 661767. 
nunti Church (Roman Catholic), 
d Luwtlhdeh, meSB In nation 
pegs, mast every Saturday at 
fe»j>.Ttl. 622366 

ef Ihe Annunciation (Greek 
phtfldAMsi, Tel. 62354 1 
hrtoflta Redeemer) Jabal Am- 
*, Tit. 625383 

pailifl Orthodox Church Ashra- 
ATi 776861. 

AWWn Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
Jnfkb, Til. 771781. 
PWlntonatlwial Church Interde- 
FwmH: meets at Southern 
ln Shemleanl, Tel. 

Luthern Church (Church 
f B11 good (heperd)-Umm Al- 
(flw. N. Smlr) Tel., 811 
Rtrawnlcal Rainbow conorega- 
bhhIi ihera. t«i. 


OIPl njiATiA 




{Win - ■" 
g ^biwy/ rani! 

SjnZT TL 674 


fea° 8 ' 


Choices made now will help you maintain equilibrium in 
®(l? v l da8e , y° ur talents lo impress an influential person. Pf al j£J 
?hnu,M h I 8VBl flulhor »ies- You get better results than an lnter««W 
Showcase your special talents to Impress influential paopls- * jJjK 
J!? l ^,9 peaa UK flp after id Your facility for saying the right thing 
difficult situation Is a tremendous asset. 

PISCES — 19 February-20 March j 

Remain steadfast; higher-ups are impressed by your i n t eg rj t y ■ 
J™JJ 8ner0UB motives will be rewarded. A teen-ager gels flfjj 
ionoT n 5 au, P mar employment. Romance lakes on more seriou®. ^ 
mnnn’ Know,b fl a foreign language is a terrific plus in business 8 
JjffJL 1 « w - Regular periods of meditation help bring Inner 
cial and domestic worries subside, A nice surprise involves roiTw 

JJII? WEEK S CHILD is loyal, stubborn and warmhearted. D° 

All houah ' ihi W T h his ,r,8nd8hl P 8 - HI® pals will come from ail waljs ^ 
care oWU V 0 ^ 3 W,N 001,801 money for the deserving. hea» ta J p . 
ousobr ik H ? 8 ™ n 0 academic areas include mathematics \ . 

file ^n 3 , ar ^ d arts. He tolerates a lot of teasing, but once t 1 ® y 9 
leader' K ° U !' S ia pa,ience > a 00 ‘ "mitless. More of a 
plavs a h M.Sh Ut ! IOUS L bu? r0| MCtant to recite in class. AWwuflJJ 
Tmfn,i 9 ^ 0h K < i lJt ? r ahel1 ' •naide he Is as soft as a marahmajoj- ^ 
kfidJS.5 5a 8 i hi8 fr,0nds for riianks to his extraordinary 
monpu 8 iK II 8 2 8 . Bood Prouder who values creature comforts as 
money in the bank. I 
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CALENDAR 


Bill 

is.-. r ' ’ . tfrjt - 1 


8he*M 

Wembley Stadium hosts the British 
Cup Final orr'Saturday 

Radio 

BBC [ootball correspondent Martin Fookes will be re- 
porting from Wembley Stadium lor 'Sports Roundup 
and presenting sports World's programme of record 
highlights. On Saturday 14 May at 12:40. 


The American Centre shows My Favorite Year at 5 
pm, 9 May; Citizen Kane at 5 pm on 12 May and at 
7 pm on 19 May; then The Magnificent Ambersons 
at 7 pm on 23 May. 


PMw ol Plppi Langstrumpf -.Mil t>r- oho/.n al the 
Goethe Institute ul 4 pni on 1*1 M.iy 

Exhibitions 

Floral composition i by Naela AcJnan Massanat as 
well as a series of paintings on glass and on leather 
by the same nrhsl. v/ill be on view at Ihe French Cul- 
tural Centre from 24 May. 

Local Artist George Kaplnnian s paintings ol Jorda- 
nian and Syrian scenes is hosted by the Goethe In- 
stitute from 21 May. 

Pantomime 

Ok! BOSS! is presented by the French Cultural Cen- 
Ire at -the Royal Cultural Centre al 8 30. 23 May. 


The Festival of Islamic Heritage and Books continues 
at Ihe Roman Amphitheatre in downtown Amman. 

Ramadan markets are open every evening in Hal 
Nazzal, Mahatla, and JabBl Hussein 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


IDD CODES , 

DiahOO for IDD access lines 


Algeria - 
Argentina — - 
Buenoi Aires . 

Australia 

Adelaida — 
Brisbane — 

Canberra 

Melbourne 

Perth 

Bydney 

Austria 

Vienne 

Bahrain 

Belgium ____ 

Antwerp 

Brussels 

Rio de Janeiro 

Brasilia 

Bulgaria . 

Sofia 

Canada 

Ottawa 

Chile 

Santiago 

Cyprus 

Nicosia 

Czechoslovakia . 

Prague 

Denmark 


Arab Air Cargo __ 

Aeroflot ... 

Air France 

Air India 

Air Lanka 

Alitalia 

American Airline — 

Arab Wings 

Austrian Airline 

Balkan Airlines 

British Airwave __ 
British Caledonian 

Airways 

Cathay Pacific 

Chinese Airlines 

Egypt Air — 

Emirates Airlines 

Gulf Air T__._ 

Hungarian Airlines . 

Iberia ■ 

Iraqi Airways 

Japan Air Lines __ 

K.L.M. 

Korean 
Airlines ,, 

Kuwaiti Airwave 

Libyan Arab Airlines 
Lufthansa , . 
Malaysian Airline 


674101/08 

841610 

666056/667625 

875888-0 

868377/061709 

625203 

669068 

804484 

6373B0/6B7028 

666000 

641430 


Oly mpic 

Philippine Airlines 
Polish Airlines — 
Qentas --- 

Royal Airlines 


662111 

624363 

637380/067026 
03001 1 

862141/678321 
663606/666616 
___ 630206 
837B2 7/ 644036 
628686/626608 

630870 

622176 

676624/662236 

630144 

i 643831/2 

601744 

639576/663446 

636104 

630126/638433 

626981 

670166 

— 625981 
641430/656447 

637360/687028 


Sabone Belgian .. .. 

Airlines 6768BB-0 

Saudis — 639333 

Scandinavian Airlines 

- 804649/637106 

Singapore Airlines 

Z 670177/676166 

Sudan Airlines — 8621 1 1 

Stoles AlrfO-S-A.) 

642943/641006 

Stole# Atr , 628831 

Syrian Air . 622147 

Thai Airways 604649/637106 

Trans Mediterranean 
Trane World Alrtlna 
; j 623430/822684 


Airways 

Turkish Airlines 

I emsnts-Yemen 

Irwsys 

Yugoslav Airlines 


622324/9 

680102/669112 

628175 

804911 


Copenhagendnner) 

Copenhagen(outer) 

Ecuador 

Quito 

^S. — 

Eire 

Dublin - 

Cork 

Finland - - 

Helsinki 

France ■ 

Parle - 

Germany W(FRG) 

Bonn - — - 

Greece 

Athene/PIraeus — 

India — . - 

Banglore — 

Naw Delhi 

Bombay 

And all cities with area 
beginning with 1,2, 3, 4,6,8, 7, 

Indonesia , 

Jakarta . 

Italy 

Rome 

Iraq ... 

Baghdad 


Tokyo n„ 

Kenya 

Nairobi - — 

Kuwait 

Korea 

Seoul 

Libya 

Tripoli 

Lebanon . 

Beirut 

Malaysia 

Kuala Lumpur 

Mexico 

Mexico City .. . — 

Morocco - — 

Fez 

Rabat 

Nathoriando - 

Amsterdam . 
Rotterdam „ ■ — 

North Yemen . — 

AIBeyde 

Hodeldeh ■ 

Banna — ■ 

Talz 

Nigeria 

Lagos »- — — 

Norway - — 

Oslo 

Oman ■■ 

Pakistan 

Karachi — - 

Lahore - — 

Peshawar — — 

Rawalpindi /Islamabad 


2 

693 

2 

— 20 

363 

21 . 

368 

0 

>33 

_ 40 

288 

30 

- 91 

812 

11 

22 

codas 
A 8. 
-82 
21 

- 30 
6 

964 

_ 81 


Tunis 

Turkey 

Ankara - 

Istanbul ... 

UAE 

Abu Dhabi 

Alman ■ 

AJ Ain 

Dubai ■ . - ■ — 

Fujairah 

Qhyathl 

RssalKhalmah 

Shariah 

UmmAIQuwaln 

Western Area Mabel) 

Dhens, Ruwels) — 

UK 

London — — 

Uruguay 

Montevideo 

USA 

New York 

Washington 

USSR 

Moscow -■ — 

Venezuela 

Caracas 

Yugoslavia ■ ■ 

Belgrade , 


212/718 

202 

7 

008 

58 

2 

38 

11 


EMERGENCIES 


Amman govemorateS 
Amman Civil Dsfence 


-91228 

Amman Civil Defence 198,100 

CIvD Defence Irbld 

271203, 273131 

Civil Defence Quwelsman 

— 770733 

Civil Defenco Delr Alla — 67306 

Ambulance 103,776111 

Amman downtown fire brldgade 

108 

First aid 830341 

Blood Bank 778303 

Civil Defence rescue . — . 661 111 

Fire headquarters 622000-3 

Police rescue 

102,821111,637777 

Police headquarters ——630141 

Traffic police B093OO/1 

Electric Power Co. 

636381/4,624381 

Municipal water complaints 

771126/8 

Queen Alio Inti. Air pari 
(08) 83330/80 



HOSPITALS 

Hussein Medical Centre 


Khalldl Maternity, J.Amm. 

Aklleh Maternity, J.Ainmn. 

Jabal Amman 

Maternity — 

Mat has, J. Amman — 

Palestine, Shmelsenl 

Shmelsanl Hospital 

University Hospital 

Al-Mussher Hospital — 
The lBlsmlc,Abdail 6 

AI-AhilJUxfall 

Italian, AI-MuhsJrean 

AJ-Baihlr,J. Ashrefleh 


013313/32 


644281 /« 
642441/2 


Army, Merits 

Quean Alla 

Hospital 

Amal Hospital — - 


624362 

638141 

_ 884171/4 
669131 

— 846046 

- 667227/0 
666127/37 

-664164/6 
_ 777101/3 

776111/28 

.601811/16 

. 602240/50 
674166 


GENERAL 


Jordan Television . 
Radio Jordan — 
Ministry of Tourism 
Hotel complaints - 
Price complaints - 


- 77311/10 
774111/19 

042311 

666412 

661176 


Telephone Information 12 

Jordan and Middle East calls — 10 

Overseas calls 17 

Repair service 11 


Royal Cultural Centre 

Tol 

American Centre—— 
American Centre Library— 

Brlllah Council - - - 

French Cultural Centre — 
Goethe Institute — 

Soviet Cultural Centre 

Spanish Cultural Centre—. 
Turkish Cultural Centre— 
Maya Arts Centre— — 

Hussein Youth City 

Y.W.C.A. 

Y.W.M.A. 

Amman Municipal Library 

Unlv.of Jordan Library^. 


661028/7 
_ 644371 

— 641520 
636147/6 
_ 837009 
_ 541003 
_ 644203 
_ 624040 
_ 830777 

665196 
667161/6 
_ 641703 

— 664251 

__ 837111 

— 034656 


Concord 

Rainbow 

677420 

525156 


I...... orsor ^ 

577420 

Raghdan 

- . 522198 


522117 


623171 


630126 



Sports Clubs 


Al Hussein Sports 

city _ 

067181 


8 1040 1 

Royal Automobile 

Clnh _ _ 

016410 


736672 

Royal Chess Club 

. 073713 

Royal Racing Club 

00-001233 



Holiday Inn— 
Marriott 

Amman 

683100 


660100 



665004 


641361 



685186 

Commodore- 
Middle East— 


666181 

657 ISO 

am i»i 

Tyche 

International. 
San Rock 


681114 

841712 

813601 



_ lUttlDIUUU 

016071 



674111 


Aqaba 




2426 

Al-Manar— 


4341 



aim 



nnm 



anna 



2066 

J 



Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 

Arab countrlea S60 


US, Japan A others S 130 

All rotes Include First Class Mail. 
Send drafts to The Stef, P.O. Box 
601, Amman-Jorden. 
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Aladdin's lamp, end fable and sofa 


Amoeba aerobics 


Ihe rural professional and his cowphow 




starlights 



Friends of 
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Name: Mai Fayez Shatat 
Hobby: Handicraft and 
drawing 
Age: 1 1 years 



Walid Quelde — hopes to study art when he grows 
up. “Apple Seller" Is one of his paintings. 


Name: Khader Za-bout 
Hobby Sports 
Age: 14 years 


#*♦*4***************************************************************** 

hi mhhbi 


The Rainbow Colours 

By Rania Bedeir & Yasmln Shazll 


Racing to the top 
Every colour below 
Dancing on a mop 


Yelling for help 
Everything will stop 
Looking for a friend 
JVmg on the top 
other colours will freeze 
wo * , 1 pink wake up 


Pushing all the clouds 
[n a tidy row 
Never miss the crowd 
snowing green will know 


growing different trees 


^severywhsre 
scything will sneeze 


Everything will care 
Nature anywhere 

Purple 

Pulling orange’s hair 
Underneath the bed 
Rubbing his feet bare 
Placing them ahead 
Leaving him with care 
Everybody’s fair 

Orange 

Only one thing is known 
Rubbing his feet alone 
Anytime he looks 
New collected books 
Going to be found 
Everytime he makes a 9ound 


Being so messy can make them 
Leave all the mess around 
Up above the sky 
Everything will shine 
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How many things can 
you name? 
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The 

Poky 

Little 

Puppy 


By 

n 0tte Sebrlng Lowrey 
•Hustrated By 
Q u»taf Tong gron 



49999449*4******.************* 

He wasn’t coming up this side. The only 
hing they could see coming up was a quick 
rrecn lizard. will continue next week 
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He wasn’t going down the other side. 
The only thing they could sec going down 
was a fuzzv caterpillar. ' 


m 
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